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PARKER & LESTER, [GAS AND WATER PIPES 
e — ESTABLISHED 1830, — adit anieis 
sup conteazcrons, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, 5.E. — 
THE ONLY MAKERS OF 
PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER'S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH, 
OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. EE 
SAFETY GAS-MAIN 
Gas-LeaK INDICATORS, THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 
STOPPER, LIMITED. 
FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS ff, With all Latest Improvements. |Bonlea Foundry, 
)R RATIONS AND REPAIRS. SHORT’S IMPROVED THORNABY-on-TEES. 
AND ANSELL CLOCK FORM. [Formerly Springbank Iron-Works, Glasgow, 
For Ground Use, Flush Boxes, &c. SS 
Also Manufacturers of 
For Purifier Blow-off Valves. Sictnadn dah. Raa tiian Pisoni. 
Water Pipes, Stable Fittings, 
Highly Sensitive. Long Range. and General Castings. 
| nasa Canes Telegrams: ‘' BonLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES,"’ 
a 





CARLESS, CAPEL, & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 
And at PHAROS WORKS, HACKNEY WICK. 


, NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity ‘680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas; 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 
Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of Pentane, 
Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthalene, &c. 


| Samples and Prices may be had on application. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


stor, LIMITED. 
| THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 
——. Establishea 1790 


LONDON OFFICE: Brook House, 10-12, Walbrook, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Addresses: ‘‘NEWTON, SHEFFIELD," *“ ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


| GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, and CONTRACTORS, 
i 








her, 








MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ber, : PLANT, APPARATUS, anb MACHINERY For GAS ano CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS anpb FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES with SELF-SEALING LuIDs. 
F IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, anp ELEVATORS. 
F CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Planned Joints a Speciality. 


Ces, 











i =) Patent CENTRE-VALVES, RACK ann SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS aNp 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 
[ STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, ano ROOFING. 
; GASHOLDERS, CastT-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 

_ E DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREB. 





~_ PIG IRON (special quality) for Engine Cylinders. © GAS COAL famous for its Unrivalled excellence, 
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“TELPHERAGE” 


Conveying Plants for Handling Hot Coke, 
Coal, &c. Coke Handled in Bulk and 
without Breakage. 














Specially suitable for Handling Hot Coke 





discharged by the Mechanical Discharger. 


STRACHAN & HENSHAW, LTD., 


ENGINEERS, 
~~ Complete Telpher. Track’ withaSereens showing Coke Storage Heap and Telpher travelling round Cures, Whitehall Ironwor ks, B R ISTOL. 


Telegrams: ‘‘METHANOGEN LONDON.” 
Telephone: 5662 LONDON WALL. 
Engineer and Manager: 
Cc. B. TULLY. 


Secretary: JAMES C. GENGE. 


19, Gt. Winchester St., LONDON. E.C. 




















ILLUMINATING GAS (Permanently Fixed) FROM 


COKE TAR AND BENZOL, OF ANY DESIRED POWER. 
CAN BE MIXED WITH COAL GAS UP TO '75°/, OF THE MIXTURE. 


The following Plants can be inspected :— 
TRURO. SWINDON (G.W.Rly:.), Two Installations. 
HY THE. BROMSGROVE. 

In course of Construction :— 


FOLKESTONE. QUAKER’S YARD. ST. MARY-CHURCH, TORQUAY. 





Continental Agent: GEO. BENKERT, 20, Rue T’Kint, Brussels. 
Paris! J. BRUNT & CO,, 9, Rue Petrelle, Paris. 

Agents | cotogne: KOLNISCHE MASCHINENBAU AGTIEN GESELLSCHAFT, KéIn-Bayenthal, Germany. 
Edinburgh: DANIEL MACFIE, 1, N. Saint Andrew St., Edinburgh. 





EVANS “RELIABLE” STEAM gm FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE. 
PUMP 
For TAR and all Thick Fluids, 





Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 


Telegrams : 
“EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone No. 39. 


London Office, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 
CULWELL WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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““N ICO” == 


The ORIGINAL Inverted Burners and Mantles 


ARE NOW SUPPLIED 
Complete with “NICO” Patent Gas Regulators. 


Sgcmees? LEADING wet ¥MMsp, LINES. 
































ARTISTIC EFFICIENCY 
and combined with 
ECONOMICAL. - x semen a DURABILITY. 





« 40 
Standard “ Large’’ Size. 
75-candle power. 





Bijou Size. 





30-candle power, 








cSNICO” —- “NICO” 


No. 6. 
BURNERS are used and . MANTLES are unrivalled 


‘ Medium Size. 
recommended by all leading Pe for 


Gas Companies. Brilliancy and Durability. 























THE NEW INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP CO., Lo. 


19 & 23, Farringdon Awenue, London, E.C. 


Telephone : Nos. 2680 and 2681 HOLBORN. Telegrams: “VALIDNESS.,”’ 


$. CUTLER & SONS, "“i%3i 


And at 39, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


GASHOLDERS & STEEL TANKS 


Carburetted Water Gas Plant. 
DESSAU VERTICAL RETORTS. 


Messrs. S. CUTLER & SONS are Contractors to the Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate, Ltd., 
for all Constructional Steel Work, Operating Gears, Fittings, &c., &c. 








The DESSAU System has been adopted at 45 Gas-Works and up to the 
present date 3SS2 Retorts have been ordered. 


WATER TUBE CONDENSERS. PURIFIERS. 
OIL TANKS. ROOFS. GIRDERS. 


Every Requirement for Gas-Works Supplied. 


No, 252, 
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teste lamot-tnd. ines. Were, Gulome On Rin 


Construction of 


Entire Gas-Works & Coke Oven Plants, 
Retort Furnaces, 
Furnaces for Chamber Settings New Coke Ovens 


(Patent), (Patent), 


With and without Recovery of the Bye-Products, Tar and Benzol Distilleries, Ammonia 
Works, and Cyanogen Extraction Plants. 


YET ANOTHER RECORD. 
23235 tial WORK. 


All our Retorts oe “as os : a, Bricks, Tiles, 


are Patent A A : | and Blocks 

















Machine made. , sae Ae #6 - . } for all Types of 
1" i | Settings. 
Horizontal, : 
Inclined, | q — oneres 6 fac | Specials. 
Vertical. 3 | | 
Silica Bricks. 
Special Patent | 
Expanding Dies | im askin - ane a SEF ; Alumina 
for making i, re . aA | Bricks. 
Taper Retorts 
at one 


Non-Con, 


operation. Cement. 





REPORT.—" This Bed worked for "2323 days at high heats, and is still in very fair 
condition. Working results were exceptionally good.” 


The LEEDS FIRECLAY CoO., Ltd. 
cracavoeney wens” WORTLEY, LEEDS, ENGLAND. or o:"iitlt usu 


HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 


—il oo ne ae. Ta. — 





ane “WEDNESBURY, cho" 


TMBE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS ¢ OF TUBES AND FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS: 
106, Seuthwark Street. 33, King Street West. 14, Colmere Row. 6, Mack Lane, New Briggate. 














; of 


ks. 


ate. 
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GLOVER’S PATENT 


NORWICH CHAMBER 














SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 
21 CWT. CHARGES or larger it required. 








GAS RESULTS, 13,600 cub. ft. of 14°5 c.p. gas per Ton ot coal carbonized. 


COKE GREY, DENSE, and MASSIVE, suitable for many metallurgical purposes 
pene 


and for malting. 


OPERATING COSTS considerably lowered owing to greatly reduced number of 


ADAPTABLE TO EXISTING REGENERATORS. 


The work of CHARGING AND DISCHARGING these Chamber Retorts is performed by the 
“D.B.” STOKING MACHINES with the same SMOOTHNESS and RELIABILITY 
that characterizes the working of the *D.B. MACHINES” with ordinary Retorts. 


THE ONLY MACHINES THAT WILL COMPLETELY FILL CHAMBERS OR RETORTS. 

















Write for full Particulars to 


W. J. JENKINS & CO., LTD., 


Engineers, RETFORD, NOTTS. 


Telegrams; ‘‘ JENKINS, RETFORD.” Codes: A.B.C. 5th Edition, Western Union. Telephone: 44 RETFORD. 
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CENTENARY waite GeNeRaror, 


[Dec. 28, 1909. 





Safest, Simplest, Strongest, Best, 
FOR 


Lighting, Cooking, Heating 
FOR 

Villages, 
Mansions, 

Tram Cars, 

Railway Cars, 

Railway Stations, 
County Lighting Districts, 


THE CENTENARY GAS CO., 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer. 


11, Queen Victoria St., E.C.; Central Chambers, 109, Hope St., Glasgow. 








GEO. R. LOVWVE’S 


INCLINES AT 45 DEGREES. 


CARBONIZATION MADE EASY. 








A Few Recommendations for this System :— 





Simplicity of Design. 

No Machinery to get out of 
order. 

Carbonizing charges 40 per 
cent. less than with Horizontals. 

No skilled Stokers necessary. 

Yield of Gas per ton guaranteed 
about 1000 cubic feet more than 
under present conditions, of 
guaranteed candle power. 


Sole Agents: 


WINSTANLEY & CO 


Heats under absolute control 
throughout the whole length of 
the Retorts. 


Saleable value of Coke greatly 
increased. 


25 per cent. greater yield of 
Ammonia. 


More liquid Tar. 
Stopped Pipes unknown. 





FULLEST ENQUIRIES INVITED. 





Naphthalene always in solution. 


45 per cent. less ground space 
required. 


Constructional cost per Ton 
carbonized considerably less than 
with Horizontal or Ordinary In- 
clined Retorts. 


Several Installations in course 
of construction or completed. 


MURDOCH WORKS, 
5 EING’S NORTON. 












































7] 
i, ‘ 
Riise 
J - actnarineaginses tne 


SLOT METER. 


SLOT 
METERS 


STATION METERS, 
GOVERNORS, dc. 


JAMES MILNE & SON. 


EDINBURGH. 


LONDON. 


GLASGOW. 


DRY METER. 


Lt. 


LEEDS. 











a 


SS SS ST” 
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“VOELKER” LOOM WOVEN MANTLES, 





THE VOEL 


If you wish 
to reduce 
your Maintenance Account 


“VOELKER” 
LOOM WOVEN MANTLES. 


Let us send you 


Samples and Prices. 


KER LIGHTING CORPORATION, LTD., 


Albert Works, Garratt Lane, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 








STOURBRIDGE! 


eqHeReT rans 


T 
THE CHIEF GASWORKS 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
AND ABROAD. 











MANUFACTURED FROM 
OUR 
CAREFULLY SELECTED 
AND 
WELL SEASONED STOCK 
OF 





GAS MAIN 


THERMOMETERS. 
=e = 





Our Angle Stem Ther- igaammes 
mometers are used in |) Mal 
many places where a 
straight Stem would be 
inconvenient. We can 
supply other Angles be- 
sides the Right Angle 
Pattern illustrated. 












fom feo oo toy 


TOT 


Catalogues Free. 


Makers of 
The Féry Spival Pyrometer. 


CAMBRIDGE , 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT CO., : 


Ltd. 
(Hohmann & Maurer Dept.), 








CAMBRIDGE. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT @ CHANDLER, LD., mutt cctin, WESTMINSTER, 8.1. 


“ Standard” apeniuncien. 














WASHER-SCRUBBER, “HURDLE” GRIDS, “RACK” GRIDS, WATER TUBE CONDENSERS, 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
iy A a fr Mi A N & * 0 L D E me Bac 
‘*BENZOLE, BLACKBURN,” 
, | LTD. ““OxipE, MANCHESTER,” 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Carburetting Benzol, Benzol Absorbing Oil for Coke-Oven Plants, Toluol, Solvent, Heavy, and Burning 
Naphthas, Pyridine Bases, Carbolic Acid and Cresylic Acid, Soluble Disinfecting Fluid, Creosote, Fuel and 
Lucigen Oils, Black Varnish, Dipping Blacks, Prepared Tar for Asphalting, and for Road Treatment, 
Timber Creosoted for the Trade, &c. See our Advertisement next weck. 











Telephone Numbers: Oxide and Laboratory, 2369 Manchester. 
Head Office, 1112 Manchester. Blackburn, 295 Blackburn. 
Works Dept., 28397 Manchester, Clayton, 23974 Manchester. 











Prepare for Frost. 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 


ANTI- FREEZING APPARATUS 
GASHOLDERS AND TANKS 


AS FITTED TO THE LARGE SPIRAL HOLDER, 


MONTREAL, CANADA—tne tano oF Frost & snows. 


Particulars and Prices on Application. Apparatus Promptly Fitted by Experienced Workmen. 


CLAYTON, SON & CO,, Lro., Hunster, LEEDS, 
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rg 


FACT! 


No more effective Stoves could be 
offered to Gas Consumers than the— 














' The “RADIUM” 
99 Series of (with Round Top) 


“ Radi a 
a LUM “Slot’’ Gas Fires. The ‘* THORIUM’? 


(with Square Top), 
and 
he ‘*‘CERIUM.”’ 





- They meet the needs of Consumers in— 


Economy—Effectiveness—Beauty of Design! 


They meet the needs of the Gas Authorities in 


Low Maintenance Cost! 


All Removable Parts are Absolutely 











Le INTERCHANGEABLE. 
ing RDEN HILL & GO., 
a Acne WORKS, 
STON, BIRMINGHAM. 239. 














Makers of 


ELEVATING and 


Conveying Machinery 


7 OF ALL KINDS. 


COAL SCREENING PLANTS 


A SPECIALITY. 






GRAVITY BUCKET CONVEYOR - 


F ar tHE GAS WORKS. 
AND, ROPE. TRAVERING: CRANE - : 


MIDDLESBROUGH. is 




















se 


_— ir SS Fass PT Te. 


CRUSHING MACHINERY pagal 
“hs rh - = 


FOR ALL 
KINDS OF MATERIAL. 


ne 


AUTOMATIC 


DUST-PROOF MEASURERS 








STEEL CASTINGS. 


vees. — aieemnes pesichen 4 tnecten sy EDGAR ALLEN &:€2 [7° twperunt sreet wonkS*SHEFFIELD. 
Cc. ee 


, Imperial Steel Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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THE BOYS CALORIMETER | 


As Used for the Gas Light and Coke Co.’s Tests 


In the London Testing Stations, 


Is made and supplied by us ata 
MUCH LOWER PRICE THAN ANY OTHER MAKER. 











CAN BE CERTIFIED IF DESIRED. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., LTD., 


1, Westminster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 











“REESON” RETORT HOUSE GOVERNOR 


Advantages— 
RELIABLE in Action. 
EENSURES a perfect Register. 
ECONOMICAL in First Cost. 
SIMPLE in Construction. 
OCCUPIES very Small Space. 













NO Bells to Corrode and require replacing. 









If you want an Absolutely Reliable Governor, write tor Prices and full Particulars. 
WITH OR WITHOUT BYE-PASS CONNECTIONS. 


EXHAUSTERS. WASHER-SCRUBBERS. PUMPS. VALVES. 


GEO. WALLER & SON, 
Phoenix Iron-Works, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Agents for Scotland: Messrs. D. M. NELSON & CO., 53, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 
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CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT 


have been (and are being) installed, with a capacity of 
227,800,000 cubic feet per diem. 

Including the work of their American Colleagues, 1O7’'7 
Sets of Double-Superheater Plant have been constructed 
with a total daily capacity of 809,600,000 cubic feet. 
These Installations represent about 85 per cent. of ALL 
Carburetted-Water-Gas Construction, and will produce in 
450 Working Days the whole World’s consumption of 
Carburetted-Water-Gas—about 120,000,000,000 cubic feet 
per annum! 


36 & 38, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


© Bureau de Bruxelles, 209, CHAUSSEE D’IXELLES. 
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ORIGINAL MAKERS. ESTABLISHED 1844. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO,, LID, 


ORDINARY 


AND 


PREPAYMENT 
METERS. 


Guaranteed for Five Years. All Sizes in Stock at 


GOTHIC WORKS, ANGEL ROAD, EDMONTON, LONDON, N. 


Telephone: 41 ToTTENHAM. Telegrams: ‘‘GotuHic, Lonpon.’ 
And at BRANCHES: Falkirk, Glasgow, Manchester, Belfast, & Birmingham. 
City Office: 49, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, = Telephone: 6159 Bank. 


PARKINSON'S 
DRY 


METERS 


CAN BE SUPPLIED 


SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED 
FOR 


HIGH PRESSURE LIGHTING. 








































PARKINSON anv W. & B. COWAN, LTD., 
(Parkinson Branch) 


Bett Barn Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 









Hatt STREET, 
BELFAST, 
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1909. 
A Retrospect. 


MemoraB_e in the history of the nation will be the year 
now drawing to a close, on account of the internal friction 
in regard to the fiscal proposals of the Government. 
From the time of the introduction of the Budget by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the day of its reference 
to the country by the House of Lords, the political world 
was in a perpetual ferment. The facts that the question 
of rejectment or acceptance of the principles underlying 
the Budget has been referred to the great electorate, and 
that the only process by which this could be done was by 
dissolution of Parliament and a General Election, do not 
appear to have had the slightest detrimental influence upon 
the conditions of the country, but rather the reverse. All 
throughout the parliamentary session, capital and pro- 
perty have been sensitive to the prevailing influences. To 
many people, it appeared that the predominant party in the 
Legislature were fast slipping under the rule of those in the 
Cabinet whose leaning is palpably greater towards Socialism 
than the old Liberalism. Socialism bas captured the Trades 
Unions; and the progress in influence that Socialism and 
Communism have been making in the deliberations of the 
national government has been a striking feature in the 
history of latter times. If there is success in the aims of 
the movement of which so much has been seen, the effect 
can only be the creation of an artificial condition of things, 
to the everlasting disadvantage of the country. There are 
people who fail to see, or affect not to see, the drift of these 
movements, and who deliberately narrow their compre- 
hension by party prejudice. This is to be deplored. With- 
out evincing any political bias here, it may be said that 
the established tendencies and ambitions of the two great 
parties of the State could be well maintained on separate 
lines, with benefit to the country, without playing into the 
hands of political and social extremists. 

Trade has not been brisk during the year; but towards 
the end, there were signs of an improvement. November 
showed an excellent increase in both imports and exports, 
though exports for the year to the last returns show a de- 
cline. On the eleven months ending with November, there 
had been an increase on imports on 1908 of £27,629,999, 
but a decrease of £3,228,456 on exports; while re-exports 
showed an increase of £10,251,501. Looking over the con- 
stituent figures, it is remarked that in the eleven months 
exports of 60,151,000 tons of fuel only realized £ 33,972,000 ; 
while in the same period of 1908, 59,808,745 tons realized 
£ 38,380,105. Political and trade conditions had influence 
in the Money Market; and the year witnessed some notable 
fluctuations of the Bank rate. In January it was at 3 per 
cent.; in April, 2} per cent. ; and with intervening periods 
of seven days in October, it rose from 3 to 4 and then to 
5 percent. In the Stock and Share Market, there was the 
usual record of oscillation. The first few days of the year, 
a cheerful mood pervaded affairs ; but this was not sustained. 
lhe troubles in the Near East, agitation in the American 
market, fears in the Railway market of a coal strike, the 
Morocco affair, the clouds in the home political arena, and 
the general uncertainty that appeared to brood over home 
affairs, were among the disturbing factors of the year. The 
South African market had a period of sunshine; but gene- 
rally the condition of affairs in the markets was typical of 
the weather—a few days’ brightness was certain of being 
succeeded by a spell of gloom. Business in the Gas market 
Was in its movements largely in sympathy with all other 
markets—sometimes it was good, sometimes bad ; some- 
times it was well distributed, and sometimes very restricted. 
Gaslight stocks maintained their improved estimation as 
an investment; and there was further ascent in price early 
in the year on the announcement of the reduction of the 
Price of gas, and the increased dividend that would follow. 





In other directions, comparing prices at the beginning and 
the close of the year, there is not any specially significant 
feature—there are movements up and down, but of no 
remarkable amount, and in some cases prices have remained 
absolutely stationary. Brentford, Brighton original, Ilford, 
and Wandsworth and Putney may be named as having put 
on financial flesh; but most of the suburban concerns were, 
as things go nowadays, in very good odour. West Ham in- 
creased in price on the amalgamation scheme (confirmed by 
Parliament) with the Gaslight and CokeCompany. Sheffield, 
one of the heavy stocks, has shifted back a bit; but there is 
nothing else among quoted Provincial Companies of striking 
importance. Farther afield, the same may be said of the Con- 
tinental Companies—even Continental Union did not suffer 
to the extent that might have been imagined would be the 
case from the reverses of the year. The Buenos Ayres, 
River Plate, and Primitiva Companies were strong on the 
amalgamation of forces; in fact, the South American gas 
market was generally in favoured condition. There were a 
fair number of issues of gas stock during the year. Pro- 
minent among the sellers by auction have been Messrs. 
A. & W. Richards—not only of new issues, but of stocks and 
shares for executors, trustees, and other private owners. 
For all these, the firm have found a never-failing demand. 
They report that they cannot say there has been very much 
variation in prices as compared with 1908, though, on the 
whole, they would regard the demand as having been 
stronger, and at slightly better figures. 


A SuRVEY OF THE CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE GaAs- 
TRADING CONDITIONS OF THE INDUSTRY. 


Coming more particularly to the business of the industry, 
and the conditions affecting it. The position in relation 
to the latter is both interesting and, in a measure, critical. 
There is no inherent weakness; the strength of the industry 
is fully maintained ; and there are the evidences around that 
the depths of its potentialities have not yet been sounded. 
What is critical rests in the manner in which the new con- 
ditions that have arisen, and that are still arising, are met. 
The gas industry is being subject to more and more vigorous 
attack; it has not only to resist attack, but to attack the 
intruders, who have a perfect right to intrude, if they can do 
so by fair means. Commercialism is growing more and 
more agressive. To blink the fact would be suicidal. The 
internal affairs of the gas industry—manufacturing opera- 
tions, products (both primary and secondary), and methods of 
business, those that cultivate and those that protect—have 
all to be shaped to the new circumstances. The subjects 
of coal and the secondary products will be referred to later. 
But as to the gas business proper—the sale of gas—it has to 
be recognized that the electricity industry is, in its lighting 
department, stronger for obtaining new business than it was 
before the advent of the metallic filament lamp; and that it 
can offer light now on better terms than before. But, simul- 
taneously, the gas industry has not lagged behind. There 
has been a growth in lamp efficiency ; and more illumina- 
tion can now be offered per cubic foot of gas consumed than 
ever before, while the units of light now range from a few 
candles per point to thousands. All requirements and all 
tastes can be catered for. The industry has witnessed pro- 
gress in the means provided in this direction during the year. 
But in competition we have to meet the living fact that, 
when a competitor can offer his goods at a lower rate than 
before, there is an attraction for some people to change their 
custom; and the consumer can use the fact to the further- 
ance of his own interests. The cultivation and protection 
of the lighting business therefore demands that still greater 
attention should be paid to the consumer. There has been 
enhanced recognition of this during the year ; and this, and 
the new enterprise of gas undertakings, have not been very 
pleasant for our electrical friends. Many gas undertakings 
have adopted free maintenance—cleaning and adjusting 
consumers’ burners free of cost, and charging only for the 
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materials used in maintenance. The subject was discussed 
at the Southern District Association meeting in November ; 
and some interesting experiences were put on record. 

Shop, factory, and street lighting, high-pressure gas dis- 
tribution questions and developments have been prominent. 
There is a demand for high-power sources of illumination; 
and the industry has to comply, or lose the business. Dis- 
trict high-pressure supply, in favourable localities, is a means 
to keeping the end of gas supply up in the competition with 
the flame arc lamp. Demonstration of this is made in the 
high-pressure gas supply in Fleet Street and the neighbour- 
hood. The street is lighted by Keith high-pressure inverted 
lamps. From the principal line of mains, the Gaslight and 
Coke Company have had to make several branch extensions 
so as to meet the requirements of factories and other business 
premises and further installations of public lamps. Instances 
of the application of high-pressure gas lighting have been 
published——for shop lighting as well as illumination of public 
buildings; Alexandra Palace being a case in point. Eff- 
ciency for street lighting in comparison with competitors 
has been attested by Professor Drehschmidt, and others. A 
report of exceptional merit was made by a deputation of the 
City of London Corporation, who visited the Continent to 
investigate the lighting in vogue in some of the principal 
cities. The result was distasteful to electricians. The in- 
verted gas-burner—high-pressure for main streets and low- 
pressure for side streets—appealed to the investigators as the 
means of lighting par excellence, with the condition attached 
that, wherever possible, there should be central suspension. 
Though this introduces complication in street lighting, there 
is no difficulty. Inverted lamps for street illumination, par- 
ticularly in South London, have taken the fancy, owing to 
efficiency, of many local authorities who are not influenced 
by the possession of municipal electricity supplies. 

Herein has been a matter of much irritation during the 

year. In many towns, the local authorities with electricity 
stations have thrown questions of economy and efficiency to 
the winds, spending money on the conversion of street lamps 
to electricity with no stronger reason than that the elec- 
tricity stations belong to the towns concerned. In other 
words, the community, according to these authorities, is to 
be mulct in additional expense without obtaining improved 
service, for the sole purpose of putting more business in the 
way of the electricity undertaking. This is how the prin- 
ciples of economic administration are being widely violated. 
This peculiarly improvident attitude of some local governing 
bodies has brought them into dire conflict with the Local 
Government Board, who have refused loans until the local 
authorities can show (which they fail to do) advantage to 
the ratepayers from the change. Tested by Hastings, rate- 
payers are not pleased with the result of the conversion from 
ordinary incandescent gas-lamps to metallic filaments. A big 
scheme of conversion, despite the reproval of the London 
County Council, is that of the Marylebone Borough Council. 
Many other authorities are also persisting in carrying out 
their conversion schemes by making provision annually for 
initial payment from the rates. The ratepayers want edu- 
cating as to the doings of their masters, who in most cases 
decline to enter into the questions of comparative costs (as 
at Finchley), and in some cases are even afraid of compara- 
tive demonstration (as at Plymouth). Beckenham left the 
matter to public judgment; and the Carpenter inverted gas- 
burner scored over electric metallic filaments. Gas likewise 
won in open competition at Bradford. The Gas Companies’ 
Protection Association are asking for information as to what 
is being done by local authorities in this matter of unfair 
and preferential treatment, so that a good stock of evidence 
may, on suitable occasion, be laid before the proper autho- 
rities. Something clearly has to be done, and the quicker the 
better. The criticism does not apply to those local autho- 
rities who are not burdened by electricity undertakings. 
The ratepayers in such places are well off. 

Not only, however, in public lighting, but in the lighting 
of public buildings are local bodies pursuing the policy to 
which attention has been directed. . From a report to which 
we gave circulation this year, it was seen that a Committee 
of the Local Government Board have expressed it as their 
well-considered opinion that there is no justification for the 
conversion of the illumination of public institutions from gas 
lighting to electric lighting, in view of the modern develop- 
ments in the former, and their economy. Remarkable is 
the considerable extension that is being made in the appli- 
cation of automatic means of lighting to street gas-lamps; 
and, almost without exception, reports are favourable to 





both efficiency and economy, so much so, indeed, that in 
“The Times,” “Daily Telegraph,” and other daily papers, 
popular references have been made to the “ passing of the 
‘‘ Jamplighter.” While treating of lighting matters, we may 
just append the remarks that the price of monazite sand has 
further fallen; and that prospecting has revealed the fact 
that the deposits in Brazil are widespread, and not limited 
so much as was at one time thought to be the case. There 
is promise of a metallic filament mantle being placed on the 
market at an early date, the invention of Herr Reeser; but 
questions connected with manufacture and exploitation have 
delayed an immediate entry into the trading stage. Among 
the things to be thankful for is the fact that the fertility of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in inventing fresh sources 
of revenue has not extended to the taxing, as in Germany, 
of gas mantles and electric lamps. 

From all quarters during the year, reports have been con- 
sistent as to great increases in the addition of consumers— 
more particularly prepayment—and for heating and cooking. 
The heating business has been booming this season; and 
we have it placed on record that, in London, the demand 
for gas-fires has never been so heavy as has been experi- 
enced in the opening of this winter season. Manufacturers 
have not known such a busy winter season for the past 
seven or eight years. The seven lean years have passed ; 
we hope the seven fat ones are in store. The improve- 
ment of efficiency of gas-fires is becoming better known. 
They are in these times advertising themselves. Prejudices 
are dying anaturaldeath. The medical profession are being 
forced to acknowledge that their views, if at one time they 
had partial foundation, have now had their supports knocked 
away by progress. But there has been evidence that the 
architectural profession stands sadly in need of a little 
educational work to eradicate false motives. The makers 
of the fires have applied themselves assiduously to improve- 
ment on scientific lines; and while themselves adopting 
research in laboratory and testing-room, they are broad- 
minded, and accept gratefully the suggestive results of in- 
vestigation from whatever quarter they come—be it the 
Fuel and Gas Engineering Department of the Leeds Uni- 
versity, or the privately conducted research of the gas 
expert. The work of the smoke abatement enthusiasts is 
also having effect. They are the friends of the gas industry. 
Gaseous fuel and electricity for heating purposes, they 
recognize, serve their cause, and occasion no labour to the 
user ; while of the two, gaseous fuel is the cheaper and the 
more efficient, inasmuch as 6 cubic feet of gas are approxi- 
mately equal in thermal value to a unit of electricity. In 
gas cooking-stoves, there is not much room for improvement; 
but their popularity remains undiminished, and the cooking 
appliances of the electrical industry still occupy, and bid 
fair to continue to do so, the sphere of novelty. As novelties, 
and not as articles of practical utility, they are accepted. In 
water-heating by gas, there is encouragement in expanding 
adoption through the recognition of the convenience. 

In industrial centres, the applications of gas to manufac- 
ture are developing apace; and one of several illustrations 
that came before us in the course of the year is found in the 
statement made, as to extended use, at the last meeting of 
the Sheffield United Gas Company. In the power business, 
the competition from producer gas, suction gas, and elec- 
tricity has been unceasing. But the gas-engine has not 
stood still. There has been much recent publication on it; 
and it has been shown that considerable strides have, during 
recent years, been made in mechanical efficiency. A reso- 
lute attack is being made by a Committee of the British 
Association on the problems that have to be solved to attain 
to yet greater efficiency, and which problems have not yet 
been systematically dealt with by individual inquirers. A 
positive line of investigation has been mapped out by the 
Committee ; and reports on their future work will be anti- 
cipated with much interest. A notable development (which 
has yet to be proved on a large daily working scale) is the 
Humphrey gas-pump, which has lately excited considerable 
attention in engineering circles. In connection with power 
supply, we were invited by Mr. W. A. Tookey, in a special 
contribution to our pages, to accept the principle of a limita- 
tion to the field of town-gas application, on the ground that 
other forms of power—such as suction gas—have all of them 
their special fields, which town gas cannot touch commerci- 

ally. But with all deference, the suggestion was rejected. 
Town gas can accept no such limitation. Ambition and 
work are directed to putting gas into the distribution mains 
that can be sold commercially for all objects. To whatever 
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purpose gas can be usefully applied, there it has a legitimate 
sphere, and one within which business may be sought. 

Suction-gas plant has not been heard of so much during 
the year. It has been referred to on sundry occasions in our 
columns, but mostly in the way of criticism. Its novelty 
is wearing off; its weaknesses, difficulties, and drawbacks 
have become better known among manufacturers. And 
they are preferring constancy in more ways than one, so 
long as town gas suppliers are willing to supply on reason- 
able terms. They have also gained experience in the 
question of costs, and find that the fuel cost per brake 
horse power is but an indefinite basis on which to depend, 
and that it is not by any means a comprehensive figure. 
They find, too, that the inspectors of factories are paying 
more rigorous attention to the location of such plants, and 
insist (for the protection of workpeople) on adequate ventila- 
tion where the plants are situated. Complaint has also 
been made by Dr. Collingridge, the Medical Officer of Health 
of the City of London, of the abominable nuisance occasioned 
by the washings from gas-producers; trouble having been 
caused in several cases by the odour of the effluent which 
contained sulphuretted hydrogen. True, the odour can be 
practically eliminated by the use of permanganate of potash. 
Nevertheless, manufacturers do not take kindly to these 
additional troubles that are absent from a town gas supply 
toan engine. Before the Scottish Junior Association early 
in the year, Mr. Henry O’Connor delivered an instructive 
lecture in which he dealt with this form of power competi- 
tion. A large scale installation of gas-engines, aggregating 
1000-horse power, installed at the Shad Thames pumping- 
station of the London County Council, and supplied with gas 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company, was described in 
our columns during the year. Some attention, too, has 
been given to the installation of private gas-driven plants for 
generating electricity. 

We have dealt at some length with these questions of 
current moment, all bearing upon the commercial side of 
the gas business. Though “ at some length,” the review is 
only a cursory one; the number of influences, advantages 
and disadvantages, bearing upon the gas business to-day 
are sonumerous. But they emphasize the importance of 
the work of a gas undertaking lying outside the pale of 
gas manufacture and gas office; and there cannot be too 
much insistence upon the commercial work relating to 
gas supply being placed in the hands of a responsible 
and adequately remunerated officer, in all but undertak- 
ings of very limited dimensions. The times have changed ; 
and changes of the kind demand an alteration of practice. 
Such responsible heads of the commercial gas department 
have been appointed in many places. Thesuitable man for 
the work is one possessing several qualifications: Tact and 
judgment, alertness, and one with a scientific and practical 
knowledge of his business, and with an aptitude for keeping 
knowledge abreast of all development in gas, and not only 
in gas, but in the camps of the competitors. The latter is 
important. The responsible head of the commercial gas 
department must never allow himself to rest under the 
stigma of having been driven into a corner through want of 
knowledge. These are matters that have impressed them- 
selves most forcibly on observant minds during the year 
the events of which are being scanned. In prosecuting the 
commercial work of the gas industry, there have been a few 
local exhibitions during the year; and the Gaslight and 
Coke Company fitted up a bungalow at the Shepherd’s Bush 
Exhibition. An innovation is the Gas House of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company in a developing part of their 
area. Show-rooms, too, areon a more elaborate and attrac- 
tive scale than formerly. But the largest amount of work, 
and the best all round, has been by getting into personal 
contact with consumers present and prospective, and by 
means of advertising in the general and local press. All 
such enterprise is not only welcome, but needful. 


Tue BUuSINESS OF THE YEAR. 


As to gas-consumption results, experiences have been 
vastly divergent in the year as between one district and 
another. Price no doubt has a part in this; but examina- 


tion of the records leaves little doubt that local conditions in 
regard to building development and depression of particular 
trades are the dominating factorsinthe situation. It is true 
that the inverted incandescent burner continues to exert a 
reducing influence upon consumption per customer ; but, 
on the other hand, all round, new connections for lighting, 
heating, cooking, and industrial purposes, are being made 





without any interruption, The shifting propensity of some 
householders has resulted in many “empties” in certain dis- 
tricts in London ; and these, combined with depressed trade, 
have caused the consumption returns of the more important 
London Companies to only about maintain a constant level. 
The figures might have been worse had not the weather 
been generally damp and cheerless, almost through the year. 
But for the past half year, we shall not be surprised to hear 
that there has been a better showing in the matter of increase 
than for some time past. In the suburban areas, generally 
speaking, the consumption position was good, though not in 
all cases ; in the others, the percentage increases continued 
on the high ground to which they had reached in preceding 
years. Farther afield, though the rates of increase were 
not commonly of a large order, the companies showed, as a 
rule, satisfactory progress ; but many municipal authorities 
in the big industrial areas presented rather bad records, par- 
ticularly in the textile districts, thus continuing the tale of 
depressed business portrayed in the Board of Trade gas 
undertakings returns for 1908-9 issued and reviewed in our 
columns quite recently. ‘There have been two sets of these 
returns issued during the year—the department having made 
a successful effort to ensure that the complaints of dilatory 
compilation and publication should cease. It is not asked 
that the record made by the last issue should be beaten ; but 
it is hoped it will be maintained. We will not draw atten- 
tion to the figures in the returns, as they have been so lately 
discussed. Returning for the moment to Metropolitan Gas 
Supply, it should be said that the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany made during the year further marked strides in that 
financial rehabilitation that set in with the accession of Mr. 
Corbet Woodall to the Governorship and the infusion of new 
blood into the administrative work, and with the greater 
freedom accorded by the administration to the technical 
staff, under the headship of Mr. T.Goulden. Lower priced 
gas, higher dividends, and the workers brought under a 
co-partnership scheme, are of the fruits of achievement—all 
contributing parties to prosperity are sharing in them. In the 
South Metropolitan Company, the two great events of the 
year were the first appearance before the proprietors of Mr. 
Charles Carpenter as Chairman, and the remarkable increase 
in the production of gas per ton of coal carbonized, which 
alone made a striking difference in the Company’s financial 
showing. 

Looking farther afield, the reports from abroad (save from 
South Africa) indicated that the gas business was flourishing 
almost everywhere. Australia showed that a big step had 
been made in the return to more prosperous times in trade 
generally, in which changed condition the gas undertakings 
participated. A remarkable instance of the recuperative 
power of a gas undertaking was presented in an article by 
Mr. P. Holmes Hunt, in which it was seen how the business 
of the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne fell off 
by no less than 45 per cent. between 1891 and 1897, through 
the then prevalent cloud of depression over Australia. 
But by 1908, there had been recovery by about two-thirds 
of this. Towards the end of this year, however, Australia 
had to suffer the trials and set-back of a coal strike; but 
fortunately, at the time of writing, a settlement is well 
within sight. Speaking of supply abroad, the notable 
amalgamation just effected of the interests of the Buenos 
Ayres (New) Gas Company, the River Plate, and the 
Primitiva Companies in Buenos Ayres should be men- 
tioned. Among other features of the year in home gas 
supply have been the very general reductions in the price 
of gas throughout the country—and as having achieved in 
this respect a distinguished position in London gas supply, 
the Wandsworth and Putney Company may here be specially 
mentioned for their current ordinary price of 1s. 11d. per 
1000 cubic feet—the continued annexation of territory by 
gas companies, particularly provincial ones; and the con- 
solidation of gas supply by the amalgamation of small con- 
cerns to larger ones. In this there is advantage all round, 
especially to the consumers in rural areas. Another feature 
is the increasing application by gas companies to Parliament 
for electricity supply powers. Two or three failures of gas 
supply had to be noted during the year—at Long Sutton, at 
Wigton, and a partial one at Sunderland. These are extra- 
ordinary occurrences in the gas industry. At Wigton, the 
cessation was brought about through the bursting of a water- 
main, and at Sunderland through an error of a water turn- 
cock. A more convenient position will not be found than 
this for referring to the question as to gas companies having 
been much exercised over the instructions of the Board of 
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Inland Revenue to their surveyors not to make them any 
allowance for depreciation in respect of income-tax. The 
matter has been much debated at meetings, and in our “ Corre- 
spondence” and other columns. One peculiar feature is 
that what is denied to gas undertakings in this regard is to 
be allowed to electricity concerns. There is to be resistance ; 
but no movement has yet taken place in making common 
cause in the matter. 

Generally speaking, the conditions of industry in the year 
have been favourable to the purchase of materials. Con- 
tracts for gas coal were entered upon betimes in the spring ; 
and, market quotations notwithstanding, the prices at which 
the contracts were finally settled were, as a rule, below those 
ruling in the year preceding. On the whole, however, market 
prices have been fairly well maintained—more owing to in- 
ternal troubles than to those factors that usually influence 
the markets—and at the close of the year the figures show 
a little hardening compared with the beginning. This may 
be due to two or three causes. There are symptoms of im- 
proved trade ; and there is the knowledge that the Coal 
Mines (Eight Hours) Act has been the cause of a restriction 
of output in certain of the coal-fields—more particularly 
South Wales. The Act has proved a veritable storm fiend. 
It has twice during the year brought us to the very brink 
of a national war between coal-masters and men; and it has 
caused several small local trials of strength. The Miners’ 
Federation have been restless in this matter during the year. 
Recourse has been had by the South Wales miners to legal 
procedure to get an interpretation as to whether the extra 
hour’s work on sixty days per year is within the determi- 
nation of the masters without reference to the men. The 
men contended that the Act in this regard is merely per- 
missive, and that it is within their option as to whether they 
work the extra hour. The matter has been carried to a 
higher tribunal than the Court of the Rhondda Stipendiary, 
who pronounced in favour of the masters ; and his judgment 
has been upheld. In Scotland, there was a difference be- 
tween masters and men as to the principle of a higher irre- 
ducible minimum wage per man per day. There were other 
points in dispute, but that was the chief issue. The parties 
were inflexible. A poll cf miners throughout the country 
was taken to bring pressure to bear on the Scotch owners ; 
with the result that 518,361 miners acquiesced in a national 
strike, as compared with only 62,980 against. The Scotch 
masters, rather than precipitate the country into a war that 
would have brought untold injury, in greater or less degree, 
to the whole nation, made terms with their men. It was 
feared there might be trouble when the Act came into force, 
on Jan. 1 next, in Durham and Northumberland ; but at the 
eleventh hour there has been a settlement of terms between 
the Durham owners and miners. The London and Suburban 
Gas Companies using the River Thames are now, in common 
with other coal users, threatened with a tax, under the 
new Port of London dues, of 6d. per ton of coal; but the 
proposed schedule of dues is subject to inquiry and the 
hearing of parties opposing. Technically, in connection 
with coal, a feature of the year has been the research work 
on the gas-making properties of fuel at the Carlsruhe ex- 
perimental works of the German Association of Gas and 
Water Engineers, and at the Federal Coal-Testing Labora- 
tory at Zurich. Dealing with coal reminds also of the agi- 
tation in which gas undertakings took part as to railway 
demurrage charges in Scotland; and of the big inquiry 
before the Railway Commissioners as to railway charges 
for the conveyance of goods to and from the Birmingham 
Gas-Works. The results of the inquiry were gains by the 
Department on several points by agreement and concession ; 
but, on the main question, the Railway Companies were 
adjudged to be within their rights. The discussion and the 
issue showed that what is legal in these matters is subject 
to a great deal of individual adjustment in respect of con- 
sideration for special services rendered either by the railway 
companies or at the gas- works. 

Bye-products did not, as seen by the accounts of gas 
undertakings issued during the year, show up at all well; 
and had it not been for the lower price of coal and oil, and 
the improvement that many concerns achieved in their gas- 
manufacturing results, so causing coal and labour to cost 
less per unit of output, the bye-products position would have 
made the financial position of most concerns one that would 
have been anything but gratifying. However, the prices 
of coke during the year have not fluctuated greatly ; and the 
prices of sulphate of ammonia at the beginning and the end 
of the year have resemblance. Tar and pitch are higher in 








value now than they were in January. But the opening 
and closing prices for other products do not exhibit any 
remarkable variation. One matter in connection with bye. 
products has been forcibly brought before us during the 
year through the available channels of information—espe. 
cially the returns obtained through the Census of Produc. 
tion Act, Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch’s sulphate of am- 
monia report, and the report of Mr. R. Forbes Carpenter, 
the Chief Inspector under the Alkali Works Regulation 
Act—and that is that the products from competing 
sources of supply are increasing largely, and that their pro- 
spective competing potentiality is considerable. This being 
so, as the late President of the Institution (Mr. Thomas 
Glover) and others have insisted, everything possible must 
be done to cultivate present sources of demand, and to en- 
courage the opening up of new ones. The supply of coke 
in small quantities locally for domestic use has been tried, 
and found successful. A system of dry quenching of coke— 
“ Charco ”—was introduced during the year ; the principal 
claimed merit of the system being the superior character of 
the resulting material for domestic fire-places. As to sul- 
phate of ammonia, the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee 
continued their propaganda work; and they are striking 
out on new lines. They are with continental producers 
devoting attention to stimulating greater demand from dis- 
tant parts of the world. But home producers should realize 
that it is folly to be niggardly where propaganda work is 
concerned. If it is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. 
India, it is expected, will become a considerable consumer 
of sulphate of ammonia for sugar cane cultivation. It is 
largely employed for the purpose in the West Indies and 
apan. 

J Tar cannot shift from itself the term of reproach among 
producers, ‘‘a drug in the market.” From all quarters, there 
come reports of beneficial and satisfactory use for road- 
surfacing purposes. That use has extended considerably. 
Yet the market value of tar does not improve much. The 
use of tar for such an object as road-surfacing could hardly 
be expected to go forward without objection. The Thames 
Conservators consider the washings from tar-surfaced roads 
will prove detrimental to the river and its tributaries; fisher- 
men in the Isle of Wight assert the destruction of rainbow 
trout through the same cause; and elsewhere—litigation is 
now proceeding—one cow is declared to have succumbed to 
the effects of drinking from a stream polluted by washings 
from tarred roads. The utilization of tar for heating pur- 
poses was again broached during the year; and there was 
a fair amount of ventilation of the subject at the meeting 
of the Société Technique. ‘The Commercial Sections of the 
District Associations—the Southern one commenced opera- 
tions during the year—unostentatiously did much good work 
during the twelve months. Advantage was taken of the 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers to hold a con- 
ference of all the sections; and it is believed that the result 
will be the placing of the sections in still stronger position 
for effective work by the exchange of ideas and information 
throughout the country in matters of commercial interest 
and importance. Before quitting commercial questions and 
bye-products, just two or three words about the British 
Coalite Company, who are still developing financial responsi- 
bilities but comparatively little business ; and what business 
has been done has been of a most unprofitable order. The 
gas industry is interested in the concern and the system from 
the two aspects of low-temperature carbonization and com- 
petition in the matter of products. The farther the gas 
industry has receded from low-temperature carbonization, 
the more prosperous it has become. The latest information 
about the Company appears in the last and this issue. At 
that we may leave the venture for the present. 


A BLotT ON THE SCENE. 


A full harvest of discontent, anger, and reproach has 
been reaped during the year in connection with the promo- 
tions, unsound to the very core, of certain City schemers. 
It is with profound regret that it has to be written in the 
history of an industry with, formerly, an unblemished name 
among investors, that it has been made the scene of so much 
jobbery. The revelations as to the methods of these pro- 
moters have been many in the course of the year. Scan- 
dalous tales were unfolded in the Amman Valley, Ticehurst, 
Rawcliffe, and other cases. There has been a crop of con- 
cerns before the Courts, issuing therefrom in the hands of 
receivers. Shareholders are angered at having been the 
victims of these cute deceivers. Nevertheless, there have 
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been fresh promotions; and a feverish anxiety has been 
displayed by the professional company sharpers to rake in 
still more money from the pockets of an innocent but un- 
wise section of the public. Unfortunately, the Gaslight and 
Coke Company did not succeed in their appeal to the Courts 
in the matter of supplying lists of shareholders to company 
promoters, who purchase small holdings of shares in pro- 
sperous gas undertakings for the express purpose of taking 
advantage of the broadly-worded section in the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. The Court held that it 
was not within its province to go into the motives of these 
mercenaries. More’s the pity. Counteractive measures 
have therefore been necessary ; and there have been widely 
circulated warnings to holders of shares in sound concerns 
to avoid new gas promotions until assured of their genuine- 
ness. One of the promoting rogues—the man Darby—who 
had been wanted by the law and had avoided its vengeance 
for a time, was arrested, and awarded three-and-a-half years’ 
penal servitude. His confederates had previously met their 
deserts. There is complete agreement with the remark of 
the Attorney-General (Sir W. S. Robson, K.C.), at the 
annual meeting of the Bar, that “an attempt will have to 
be made to deal with the question of the Company law 
serving the purposes of fraud.” 


MunicipaL ADMINISTRATION. 


Municipal administration of trading concerns was much 
in evidence during the year; and largely in connection 
with the devotion of the profits of lucrative gas undertakings 
to the aid of the rates. The unsoundness of the principle 
has been argued again and again; and the correctness of 
all local government work, other than trading enterprise, 
being a ratepayers’ charge proportionately on a common 
basis, has been preached. Some alarm was aroused among 
those authorities who are the worst offenders, on Parliament 
last session introducing the principle of a limitation of gas 
profits in aid of the rates at Salford and Oldham (water as 
well in the latter case), together with the prohibition of free 
gas for public purposes. The Salford Corporation were so 
incensed at this interference with the licence in this matter 
that they withdrew their Bill rather than have to relinquish 
their freedom in robbing the gas consumers. A Bill of 
which they gave notice for the coming session. has also since 
been withdrawn, in order to give an opportunity for discuss- 
ing completely the position with the outside authorities con- 
cerned in last session’s victory. Many municipal authorities 
will not—some few do—see that municipal service through 
trading enterprise should be rendered at the lowest possible 
price to the community. At Manchester, Mr. J. G. New- 
bigging, the Corporation Chief Gas Engineer, stood up 
boldly in defence of his department and of the gas con- 
sumers ; making the startling announcement that between 
1844 and 1909, no less than £ 2,918,585 had been transferred 
from gas profits in aid of the rates—a sum that considerably 
exceeds the total capital expenditure (£ 2,781,635) on manu- 
facturing and distributing plant. There is no question that 
it is now felt by the Parliamentary authorities that more 
rigid control is requisite over municipal finance. This feel- 
ing has been engendered by the tremendous growth of the 
municipal debt, and the amount of the rateable burden, 
even in those cities and towns where profits of trading con- 
cerns are dipped into to succour the municipal exchequer. 
Meanwhile assessments of all private trading enterprises 
continue to ascend—where fairly, there is no objection ; but 
valuations made on the part of assessment authorities are 
too frequently found on the side of attempted extortion. 

At the same time, joint-stock enterprise is not allowed to 
exercise the right of the most humble ratepayer to cast a 
vote forrepresentation. For this reason, we are glad to see 
an ever-increasing number of gas company representatives 
securing seats on the local governing bodies. The ill-fated 
Mercantile Companies Franchise Bill was introduced into 
Parliament during the session ; but its introduction is about 
the last that was heard of it. Just one other matter in con- 
nection with municipal finance. A Select Committee of the 
House of Commons considered the question of the avail- 
ability of municipal sinking funds as sources for exercising 
by local bodies new borrowing powers; and the finding 
was that, if properly safeguarded, the proposal was finan- 
cially unobjectionable. There is a great weight of import- 
ance attaching to the words used—“‘if properly safeguarded.” 
Birmingham gave an opportunity for having a tilt at that 
objectionable—and to officials personally very much so— 
practice of discussing in public every small increase of which 





their Committees think them deserving ; but the Gas Com- 
mittee of the premier Midland city had to give way on this 
point of reform before the pressure brought to bear on them 
in the Council. Several feelers in various parts of the 
country were made regarding the views of ratepayers in the 
matter of purchasing gas-works; but gas undertakings find 
protection nowadays in the uncertainty, in the lay mind, as 
to the future of the gas industry in face of electrical com- 
petition. It is well. But it is not where municipal owner- 
ship of electric supply has led to the introduction of the sys- 
tem of boycotting gas for public purposes, which is a matter 
that has, with other questions affecting municipal admini- 
stration, had consideration in earlier parts of this retrospect. 


In PARLIAMENT—CHANGING CONDITIONS. 


Though the number of gas promotions in Parliament in 
the past session was not large, the enactments effected will 
have a most important bearing on the future of the gas 
industry. What has been done reflects the changing con- 
ditions of the latter, and the changing applications of gas. 
During the year we have had authoritative figures from 
Great Yarmouth, Norwich, and Felixstowe, showing that 
something like 50 per cent. of the gas distributed is con- 
sumed during the hours of daylight, and other computations 
are that 70 to 80 per cent. of the gas used for lighting is 
now consumed in incandescent burners. The figures are 
very significant. Illuminating power as a standard of the 
quality of gas is doomed. It may take time to effect the 
change, but come it will. The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, in the settlement of opposition to their Bill, providing 
for the annexation of the West Ham Gas Company—the 
first step in a greater project which will vastly alter the 
geographical face of the Metropolitan Gas Supply—and 
the reduction of the standard for their illuminating power 
from 16 to 14 candles, agreed with the County Council to 
the insertion in the Bill of a standard of calorific power, 
with penal testing. The dual test is the objectionable 
feature; but the agreement being made without the inter- 
vention of Parliament—without any compulsion on the part 
of Parliament—it will not be taken as a parliamentary pre- 
cedent; and the Governor of the Company has protested 
strongly against it being so regarded. No doubt there will 
be attempts to make use of the introduction of the test, as 
was ineffectually done in the case of the Coatbridge Pro- 
visional Order. The terms of standard and penalties have 
been frequently brought to notice; and they do not require 
reiteration here. There is no doubt that the innovation 
will assist in hastening the abandonment of the illuminating 
power standard and the installation of a calorific one, suit- 
able to the conditions of every undertaking. Statements by 
Professor Frank Clowes in “ The Times,” and by his Chief 
Assistant (Mr. J. H. Coste) in a paper before the Society of 
Chemical Industry, show how near the advisers of the 
County Council are to the passing-point from one standard 
to the other. That is hopeful. Complete freedom from 
illuminating power would tend to make more vigorous the 
attempts to adapt carbonizing processes to realizing the 
maximum quantity of marsh gas or methane in the consti- 
tution of the gas. The conditions that are favourable to the 
production of methane have, during the year, been discussed 
in the “ JournaL”’ by Mr. Thomas Holgate. In consider- 
ing the question of a calorific power standard on the avail- 
able evidence, it has been suggested in the “ JouRNAL,” that 
gas undertakings should clearly refuse to work to a standard 
exceeding 500 B.Th.U. gross per cubic foot, or be penalized 
for gas which is not below 450 B.Th.U. gross. 

In several Company and Local Authority Acts and Pro- 
visional Orders during the session, the illuminating power 
and testing of gas were fully dealt with. Where there were 
opponents they soon found their position untenable—Com- 
mittees making it clear that they were not going to depart 
from the now well-established practice. The Bury Cor- 
poration were allowed to include in their Act a 12-candle 
standard. In a number of the Bills and Orders of which 
notice has been given for the coming session, the question 
will be discussed; and a move of distinct importance is 
found in the Bill promoted jointly by 47 Gas Companies, 
under the auspices of the Gas Companies’ Protection Asso- 
ciation, for the substitution of the ‘‘ Metropolitan” No. 2 
burner for the standard ones at present in use. While on 
this subject of illuminating power, we may here introduce 
a reference to the Memorandum issued by the National 
Physical Laboratory as to the proposed international unit 
of light, in reference to which reasons were subsequently 
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advanced in our columns as to why it should not be adopted 
without very serious consideration as to its merits. A dis- 
tinct success, for which there has been long fighting, was 
gained in the past session by the insertion of stand-by 
clauses in the Heywood and Mountain Ash Acts; and in 
the same measures, unremunerative slot supplies were also 
provided for. The Alliance and Dublin Company obtained 
a many-featured Act; but a peculiar bargain was struck 
between them and the Corporation in connection with the 
illuminating power standard and burner, that the price to 
the consumers during the next triennial period should be 
governed by the cost of coal—in short, what was done con- 
stituted an undesirable (although temporary) amplification 
of the sliding-scale. Among the several gains, the Company 
had the old sulphur compounds clause ruled out of their 
restrictions. Incidentally, it is of interest to notice that the 
information came to hand recently that in only four States 
in America are there any regulations in regard to sulphur; 
and in two of them—Wisconsin and Massachusetts—there 
has lately been some relaxation. In dealing with municipal 
administration, mention has been made of the question of 
the limitation of profits appropriated to the rates in the case 
of municipal gas undertakings—a matter that on the Salford 
and Oldham Bills was dealt with respectively by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords and by the Local Legislation 
Committee of the Commons. The Bury Corporation volun- 
tarily agreed that in their case a moiety of surplus profits 
should be utilized for price reductions; the other part being 
handed over to the rates. The revived Daylight Bill came 
before a Select Committee, who, in view of the difficulty of 
reconciling several conflicting interests, recommended that 
legislation on the matter should not proceed. The promoters 
of the idea have not, however, abandoned their quest. Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) has resolved to set the clock one hour ahead 
from May 1 to Oct. 1, commencing next year. 


Lecat MatTTers. 


There have been no gas cases of really first-class im- 
portance in the Law Courts this year. The most important 
ones have had reference to valuation; and primary position 
in this respect must be given to the appeal of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Commissioners. The two main issues in 
the case were whether or not, in arriving at the valuation 
of the undertaking on the revenue principle, the whole of 
the expenses of management, or only the portion applicable 
to a tenant, should be allowed as a deduction from the gross 
revenue; and whether or not, in allocating the total valua- 
tion over the three areas in which the undertaking lies, 
there falls to be taken into account the value of the land 
occupied by the gas-mains. As to the first issue, the 
Commissioners contended that the landlord’s expenses of 
management should be allowed, as well as those of the 
tenant, and that the value of the land in which the mains 
are laid should be added to the structural cost of the whole 
undertaking. The Court was with the Commissioners on 
the first point, but against them on the second one. In 
an appeal to Quarter Sessions against their assessment, the 
Peterborough Gas Company were unsuccessful. Several 
Companies have on appeal to the Assessment Committees 
succeeded in composing their differences. The question of 
the supply of shareholders’ lists to Company promoters has 
been dealt with in a previous place. At Dublin there was 
an attempt to make the Gas Gompany liable for an explo- 
sion of gas resulting after some cooking-stoves had been 
disconnected. The disconnection was made by one of the 
Company’s men; but he was not then acting with the Com- 
pany’s authority, and, moreover, the jury found there was no 
negligence on his part in performing the work he was asked 
to do by someone acting on behalf of plaintiffs. 

The Liverpool Gas Company were unfortunate in falling 
foul of two widows who had stumbled over excrescences in 
footpaths for which the Company were responsible. The 
Company were held liable for small amounts of damages 
for the injuries occasioned. A gas-main was damaged by 
a steam-roller at Uttoxeter; and the Council had to pay the 
expense. of the repairs, as well as the law costs. The Bristol 
Gas Company had a passage of arms with the Tramways 
Company over the extra expenses incurred in connection 
with the gas distribution system by reason of the existence 
of the tramways. The Tramway Company are to bear the 
extraexpenses. There were two or three gas workers’ com- 


pensation cases, but of a character so insignificant as to 
be hardly worth mentioning. There were four instances of 
embezzlement—one at Margate, a second at Brentford, and 





collectors at Sunderland and Chester were founderring. But 
over these casesa veil may bedrawn. Those concerned have 
suffered, or are suffering still, the awarded punishments; and 
these stand as a warning. The case in which Mr. William 
Ewing has preferred a claim against the Greenock Corpora- 
tion is still pending. In like position is the action in which 
a farmer is making a claim for the death of a cow, alleged 
to have been occasioned through drinking from a stream 
polluted, so it is suggested, by the washings from a tar- 
painted road. There was, as usual, a crop of cases in con- 
nection with illegal connections, stealing gas, and prepay- 
ment meter robberies. Some of ihe sentences passed were 
exemplary. Looking abroad, the Dessau Retort Company 
succeeded in getting a confirmation from the German 
Courts of the judgment of the Imperial Patent Office up- 
holding their patents. 


Tue Lasour OF THE INDUSTRY. 


There is not much to be said regarding the industry's 
labour. The line of employment in the industry keeps as 
level and as high as in most industries; and, as a matter of 
fact, the industry under its changed circumstances employs 
more labour than it did under the old order of things. The 
conditions of employment, too, in regard to pay and privi- 
leges, are good. Comparatively speaking, it is a remark- 
ably safe industry ; the small number of compensation cases 
and the small number of fatalities—having regard to the 
extent of the industry—are the evidences. We hear, too, 
of few strikes in the British gas industry, which is indica- 
tive of an absence of discontent. At Castlebar, there was a 
strike of stokers during the year, resulting in the town 
being in darkness; but we have to go abroad for other 
instances. There were strikes of gas workers at Stockholm 
and at Rio de Janeiro; but the great strike in Italy over- 
shadowed the others. At the bottom of it were socialistic 
demagogues and selfishness. Milan, Genoa, Alessandria, 
and Modena suffered. The strike was resolutely met by the 
Union des Gaz. The unreasonable demands of the men— 
demands that were as amusing as they were irrational— 
were firmly rejected ; and the Union des Gaz issue from the 
struggle all the better for the fight and the understanding 
with their men. 

From strife to peace. The co-partnership system has 
made big strides during the year. A list of co-partnership 
companies was published in our issue of Feb. 23 last. To 
that list we have to add Cardiff; Enfield, Grantham, IIford, 
Watford, Wellingborough, and Weston-super-Mare. ‘Then 
a bonus scheme has been adopted at Carmarthen; and em- 
ployees are assisted to invest money at the Southend Gas- 
Works. At Waterford, the men asked for ascheme of profit- 
sharing ; and the Directorsarranged to get one into operation 
before the end of this year. That is what it will come to 
more generally; if not, then Socialism will grow apace. 
The Gaslight and Coke Company’s scheme was successfully 
brought into operation during the year; and, with it, the 
whole of London’s gas supply has been placed in the hands of 
co-partnership gas-workers. At the co-partnership dinner of 
the South Metropolitan and South Suburban Companies, 
held under the Chairmanship of Mr. Charles Carpenter, 
Mr. Charles Hunt made the suggestion as to whether, with 
co-partnership in all the London works and so many of the 
suburban ones, it would not be possible to enlarge the 
annual gathering so as to make it representative of all the 
co-partnership gas companies inand around London. [rom 
all quarters where co-partnership lives, good reports come 
as to its influences and results. There was not a single 
exception. At the South Suburban works, a bust of the 
great pioneer of co-partnership in the gas industry, Sir 
George Livesey, was unveiled; and an announcement has 
been made that Mr. Pomeroy’s statue of Sir George for 
the South Metropolitan Company will be exhibited at the 
Royal Academy next year, and will be erected at the Old 
Kent Road works in the summer. Only from half-a-dozen 
places or so did any news come of applications being made 
for an advance in wages of the workers of one grade or 
another. These were all in connection with local authority 
undertakings (probably we do not hear of applications in 
connection with gas companies’ works); and were not of 
great moment. Refusals in most cases, and compromise in 
one or two; and the affairs dropped out of sight. 

We will only notice two or three general labour points. 
The Board of Trade issued the regulations governing the 
procedure of the newly established labour arbitration courts. 





The gas industry is not very likely—and more especially the 
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co-partnership section—to trouble these arbitration courts. 
The President of the Board also published his unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, which he suggests should be com- 
pulsory and contributory—contributions to be from masters, 
men, and the State. Revolutionary Socialism, represented 
by Mr. Will Thorne, the Secretary of the Gas Workers’ 
Union, says that the whole cost should be borne by the 
State, as in the case of old-age pensions; and he advises 
gas workers, if the scheme develops, to resist deductions 
from their wages for the purpose of insurance. Most honest 
gas workers can do without an insurance scheme of the 
kind. A report that was issued by the Royal Commis- 
sioners on the Poor Law, dealt in one part with the question 
of labour and machinery, and stated that the Commis- 
sioners could not find that machinery caused contraction of 
labour, but only displacement. An important general 
matter in regard to labour has been the question of the 
maintenance of representatives in Parliament by compulsory 
levies on the members of Trade Unions. It has been declared 
illegal through the Courts up to the House of Lords; and 
so anything that is done in this way now can only be by 
voluntary contribution. The importance, from the Trade 
Union leaders’ point of view, of the levy being compulsory 
is attested by the carrying of the matter to the final tribunal. 
Uneasiness has been created in the unionist ranks; and 
already the Joint Board representing the Parliamentary 
Committee of the ‘Trades Union Congress, the General 
Federation of Labour Unions, and the Labour Party, have 
held a meeting to discuss the situation. Counsel’s opinion 
is to be taken, to ascertain the exact legal position and the 
best way of dealing with the question generally. It is held 
by the leaders that, if there cannot be parliamentary repre- 
sentation, there must be a reversion to strikes. But at the 
present time it seems to us that labour has both parlia- 
mentary representation and the power to strike in their 
hands; and there is no hesitation in making use of both, as 
occasion dictates. 
SPEcIAL TEcnNICAL EpucaTION. 


Diverting thoughts now from matters commercial, ad- 
ministrative, and legislative to those of technical concern, 
educational matters first claim passing mention. Steps 
were early taken to give effect to the decision, at the 
close of 1908, to establish a Livesey Memorial Fund, and 
to devote it to the endowment of the Chair of Fuel and Gas 
Engineering at the Leeds University. It was not, however, 
until the June meeting of the Institution that the President 
(Mr. Thomas Glover) was able to announce that £10,000 
had been reached; and in our issue for July 27 there was 
published a complete list of subscriptions, amounting to 
£10,189. There has been no recent information as to 
whether or not the fund has been finally closed. Early in 
the year Dr. H. G. Colman gave a series of lectures on gas 
manufacture at the Leeds University, and Mr. Walter Hole 
a series on Gas Distribution—both being well attended 
by students. Arrangements for lectures in the coming term 
have been made; and in dealing with the subject lately, it 
was shown in our columns that the projects of Dr. Bone and 
his colleagues are being framed with the view of making the 
department of educational service to as large a section as 
possible of those who are qualifying for official positions in 
the gas industry. At the Institution meeting in June, there 
were given, in two papers, the results of research that had 
been conducted in the laboratories of the department. Most 
other technical centres at which gas manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and chemistry have part in the curriculum, have been 
well patronized by students. So were the examinations in 
gas manufacture and supply. A large number of students 
gained certificates; but the examiners—Mr. W. Doig Gibb 
in Gas Manufacture, and Mr. J. H. Brearley in Gas Supply 
—were not at all pleased over the large proportion of can- 
didates who presented themselves palpably unprepared for 
examination. Several gas-works provide facilities for the 
technical instruction of their men; this being a matter that 
has frequently come to the front in the course of the year. 
Technical education had place in various presidential deliver- 
ances; and Mr. Corbet Woodall gave expression to his views 
in an address to the Southern Junior Association. Consider 
all this, and then the amount of encouragement offered by 
the Ramsgate Corporation for an accomplished assistant in 
the Gas and Water Department at 30s. a week ! 


Work OF THE TECHNICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


_ Scientific education and the work of the Junior Associa- 
tions combined must have effect in gradually elevating the 





character of the work of the technical organizations gene- 
rally. Looking back over the work of the year—at the pro- 
ceedings of the Institution, at the quality of the papers before 
the Junior Associations, and considering also the transfers 
from the junior organizations (on official promotion) to the 
senior organizations—it is apparent that there will soon be, 
insensibly it may be, a change come over the proceedings of 
the technical organizations. To scan only hastily the great 
variety of subject-matter that has occupied the consideration 
of the organizations during the year would occupy more 
space than we can devote to it. But certain features may 
be lightly touched upon. It was an excellent meeting that 
the Institution held in June under the presidency of Mr. 
Thomas Glover, whose address was of a far-sighted char- 
acter. He urged greater consideration of the competition 
that has arisen in the bye-products market, and preparedness 
for meeting both the immediate and the more remote conse- 
quences in the matter of the curtailment of present markets. 
He also brought before the members the results of the work- 
ing of his 3 feet deep chamber settings at Norwich, which 
the members had an opportunity of inspecting on their visit 
later in the week of the meeting. Carbonization, convey- 
ing, and financial questions occupied a large part of the 
proceedings on the same occasion ; and there was also much 
interest evinced in the papers from the Leeds University, 
detailing the progress of the gas-heating research, and giving 
an account of investigations on calorific value and mantle 
efficiency. The District Associations contributed largely 
to the technical pabulum of the year; and the output of 
the Junior Associations was somewhat remarkable. Some of 
the papers could indeed with advantage have been curtailed. 
But at the same time, it has been pleasing to see the broad 
and enlightened view taken of the affairs of the industry by 
the members. 

The Society of British Gas Industries had a success- 
ful year, under the presidency of Mr. Thomas Newbigging. 
The value of co-operation, and the relations of engineers 
and contractors, were subjects upon which the mature 
wisdom of the President was brought to bear in his ad- 
dresses to the members. In collaboration with the Institu- 
tion, a model set of contract clauses (which are generally 
voted as acceptable by the contracting parties) have been 
formulated. In connection with the subject of gas-heating 
(which is very much to the front now) a paper of exceptional 
merit on the smoke nuisance was contributed to the pro- 
ceedings of the Society by Mr. C. E. Brackenbury. The 
Illuminating Engineering Society publicly inaugurated its 
work with an eloquent and instructive discourse by Pro- 
fessor Silvanus P. Thompson. Within view of our readers 
were brought the proceedings of the French, German, 
American, and Victorian Gas Associations. Perhaps we may 
be allowed to single out from the technical literature from 
abroad the meritorious research contributions tothe American 
Gas Institute from the Illinois Gas Association upon the 
compression and transmission of gases. But with all this 
technical organization and discussion, the question has been 
asked, so far as the home industry is concerned, Is existing 
organization complete and effective for all purposes? The 
matter was discussed in the ‘‘ JourNAL” for July 20. The 
President of the Institution (Mr. James W. Helps), speak- 
ing at the autumn meeting of the Midland Gas Association, 
stated that he was not at all satisfied that the organization 
of the industry was what it ought to be; and he hoped to 
make a suggestion during his year of office to the end of 
increasing the usefulness of the Institution. In concluding 
this hasty glance at the work of our technical organizations, 
let us apply to it simple but expressive words from the 
presidential address of Sir J. J. Thomson to the British 
Association: “ There were never any signs of an approach 
to finality in science. As we conquer peak after peak, we 
see in front of us regions full of interest and beauty. But 
we do not see our goal; we do not see the horizon. In the 
distance tower still higher peaks, which will yield to those 
who ascend them still wider prospects.” 


CARBONIZATION—TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


In the forefront of technical consideration throughout the 
year has been the question of carbonization. Economy lies 
not only in direct actual savings, but in increasing product 
from any source of useful output. While in the utilization 
of gas, work has been successfully directed to the produc- 
tion of greater efficiency from appliances, vigour has been 
applied to the realizing of a greater yield of gas per ton of 
coalcarbonized. Thesimplest means of doing this are avail- 
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able in the heavier charge, and the longer duration of car- 
bonization. The paper of the year upon this subject was 
contributed to the Institution meeting by Mr. J. Ferguson 
Bell. From all quarters of the country have come reports 
of the successes from the application of the method—of 
resulting economy in coal, of increased makes of gas per 
ton, and of other beneficial concomitants. The final of the 
classical writings of the late Mr. William Young on the sub- 
ject of carbonization were published by us early in the year. 
They dealt with a projected system for the better conserva- 
tion and more economical utilization of heat in carboniza- 
tion, in connection with which was combined a process by 
Mr. John Hammond for partially purifying coal gas by con- 
joining the production of caustic ammonia for the purpose 
of manufacturing sulphate from ammoniacal liquor. The 
vertical retort maintains a large place in the thoughts of gas 
technicians ; and added attention was bestowed upon the 
rival intermittent and continuous systems by the installation 
of the Dessau bench at Sunderland, the Woodall-Duckham 
benches at Kensal Green and Burnley, and by the descrip- 
tion of, and results secured from various coals carbonized 
in, the Glover-West settings at St. Helens. The features 
and results are present in the minds of all interested readers ; 
and they need no recapitulating here. There was much con- 
troversy among our Continental friends as to the relative 
advantages of the admission of steam into vertical retorts 
and the production of water gas in some independent plant. 
Views in this country rather side with the disputants who 
hold the latter opinion. Coke-oven and chamber setting 
work were kept well tothe front in our pages; Dr. Lessing’s 
account submitted at the Gas Institution meeting as to the 
position occupied by chamber work on the Continent form- 
ing a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject 
through the compendious treatment of the facts. Chamber 
settings for gas-manufacturing purposes have not as yet 
found favour in this country, excepting the chambers of 
restricted scale that Mr. Glover has put in at Norwich. 
The reasons are too extensive for review in a retrospect. 
Following on Mr. F. W. Bywater’s 1908 Institution paper, 
a Committee has been formed, with Sub-Committees repre- 
senting various interests, to consider the subject of refrac- 
tory materials. One of the Sub-Committees represents the 
gas industry. Mr. W. R. Herring has suggested that the 
Committee should collect data as to the causes affecting the 
durability of retorts, so as to enable a fair and impartial 
judgment being arrived at regarding the relative merits of 
British and German retorts. Controversy was reopened 
on the subject during the year by the announcement of 
Mr. Charles Carpenter that the South Metropolitan Company 
had given out an order for retorts to Germany, on the score 
of quality, and not of price. The Refractory Committee set 
to work at the close of the year collecting information that 
- would assist them in their labours. 

It cannot be said that new constructional work at home 
has been of large magnitude during the year, though our 
pages have, as usual, been enriched by illustrated descrip- 
tions of reconstruction and extension work. We will not 
enumerate them; they cover all parts of plant from retort- 
settings—horizontal and vertical—to the new gasholder 
tank at the Bradford Road works of the Manchester Cor- 
poration, to accommodate a 10} million cubic feet holder, 
the 34 million Gadd and Mason spiral-guided holder at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 1 million four-lift spiral-guided 
holder at Montreal. The plants described have also in- 
cluded some instances of Continental work; one highly inter- 
esting article coming from Melbourne. We must not omit 
to acknowledge the immense interest that attached to the 
unique series of illustrated articles contributed to our 
columns by Mr. Maurice Graham, during the progress of 
his trip round the world. They brought British gas men 
into closer touch with the men, the practices, and the diffi- 
culties of the gas industry in far-off lands in a manner that 
had never been done before. 

Associated with processes other than carbonization, it is 
of interest to note the use of a pulsometer (whereby water is 
saved) for quenching coke, as well as the “ Charco ” system 
of dry quenching, both of which were described in our 
columns. There has been renewed interest in purification. 


Revived was the question of purification by means of am- 
monia in the posthumous articles of Mr. William Young, 
in which system Mr. John Hammond is concerned. The 
greatest novelty in actual being is the Feld plant at the 
East Hull Gas Company’s works for the elimination of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and the recovery of sulphur as a bye- 





product. The functions of the plant, as Herr Feld showed 
in a special article in these columns, have been extended 
to the extraction simultaneously of ammonia and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, with the oxidation of the latter into sul. 
phuric acid. There has also been described the “ Burk- 
heiser” process of purifying the gases of dry distillation 
with the simultaneous production of sulphate of ammonia, 
without adding any acids. The proposals are attractive; 
but there is a desire for further actual working information, 
This outline of work shows the active quest for greater 
economies in the processes of gas manufacture. 

In regard to the distribution department, glancing through 
the records of the year, it is noticeable how largely the use 
of steel mains is spreading, and howconsiderably, throughout 
the world, high pressures are being made use of in the con- 
veyance of gas. American tests on the corrosion of steel and 
wrought-iron pipes led to the conclusion that good modern 
steel is more resistive than wrought iron. One feature of par- 
liamentary work has connection with gas-mains, owing to the 
unreasonable depths to which road authorities, in view of the 
steam-roller, seek to enforce the laying of pipes. An instance 
is found in the Aldershot Act of the session. Much infor- 
mation on the subject of electrolysis has come to hand from 
America during the year. 

OrriciaL CHANGES. 

The official changes of the year have been numerous; 
and to chronicle them all in this retrospect would be an 
unnecessary work, in view of the fact that they are so 
easily referred to in the indices to the quarterly volumes 
of the “Journat.” Thankful are we to be able to say that 
the vacancies that have occurred, and have made places for 
promotion, are not all due to death. Several well-known 
men have relinquished office after long careers of loyal 
service, and thus have opened the way to promotion in the 
official ranks. All who have secured appointments that 
have bettered their place in the work of the industry, how- 
ever high or however low, have our heartiest congratu- 
lations and good wishes. A popular appointment in engi- 
neering circles was that of Mr. W. Doig Gibb to the Chief 
Engineership of the South Metropolitan Gas Company ; a 
fit successor to his work at Newcastle being Mr. T. Hardie. 
Upon Mr. Henry Sutton Reeson was conferred the Chief 
Distributing Engineership of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. Mr. G. Thornton Andrews succeeded his father at 
Swansea. A number of gentlemen who had previously occu- 
pied junior positions gained places of full responsibility. Gas 
officials should make good Directors; so thought the Board 
of the Brentford Gas Company when they selected Mr. D. 
Milne Watson, the General Manager of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, for a place on the directorate, so thought 
too the Board of the Ilford Gas Company when they wel- 
comed their late Engineer {Mr. A. A. Johnstone) to their 
counsels. Among the resignations of the year were: The 
veteran Mr. Charles Nickson, from the Superintendentship 
of the Manchester Corporation Gas Department (his suc- 
cessor being his well-tried assistant, Mr. F. A. Price) ; and 
Mr. G. F. L. Foulger (under circumstances well known), 
from the Chief Engineership of the Distributing Depart- 
ment of the Gaslight and Coke Company. Other retire- 
ments from engineership or secretaryship were: Mr. C. E. 
Ball, of Ilfracombe; Mr. Alexander Bell, of Dalkeith; Mr. 
William Cash (appointed Director of the Bournemouth Com- 
pany on resigning the Secretaryship, to which Mr. H. A. 
Plumb succeeded) ; Mr. John Laycock, of Keighley (retained 
as Consulting Engineer); Mr. Henry Morley, of Cardiff 
(succeeded by Mr. H. D. Madden); Mr. W. A. Padfield, of 
Exeter; Mr. W. H. Pearson, of Toronto; Mr. J. W. C. 
Pennington, of Colwyn Bay; Mr. C. P. Poole, of Madeley, 
Salop; Mr. E. C. Riley, of Swindon (G.W. Railway); and 
Mr. William Smith, of Bolton (who is succeeded by his son, 
Mr. William J. Smith). 

Tue CrasELEss Hanpb. 

There is a disposition to postpone to the end the most 
regretful parts of the annual task. Through the portals of 
the vast and mysterious eternity, there have passed, during 
the year, some who have been near and dear to many of us, 
and several who have occupied places in the administrative, 
technical, and manufacturing work of the industry both at 
home and abroad. We will not stay to discriminate posi- 
tion, or give precedence in mundane rank. Death levels 
all men. Mention of some of the names will suffice to those 
who knew the men to, in memory, place them in the scenes 
of former activity—scenes in some cases (through retire- 
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ment) not of the immediate past. Here is the roll in alpha- 
betical order: Mr. G. Hampton Barber, Mr. Thomas Bull, 
Mr. Josiah Chandler, Mr. John Clark, Mr. T. J. Cotton, 
Mr. John H. Cox, Mr. A. C. Craven, Mr. James S. E. 
Drory, Mr. R. S. Field, Herr Adolf Graetz, Mr. John 
Hutchinson, Mr. George Keyte, Herr Aug. Klonne, Mr. 
Matthew Leaf, Mr. F. H. Lester, Mr. Joseph Mackay, Mr. 
George Malam, Mr. John Marsland, Mr. John Meiklejohn, 
Mr. D. Coates Niven, Mr. James Pye, Mr. Alfred Richards, 
Mr. George Smedley, Mr. John Tindall, Mr. W. A. M‘Intosh 
Valon, and Mr. J. Walker. Among those who held promi- 
nent positions on directorates may be mentioned Sir John 
Baker, Sir J. Colomb, Sir Edward Lawrence, Mr. Richard 
Laybourne, Mr. J. Spencer Phillips, Alderman S. Lee 
Rymer, and Mr. Howard Charles Ward. Loved in life and 
memory by all who knew her, Lady Livesey was laid to 
her final rest with Sir George in January—only a few weeks 
separating the two in life. 


ACCIDENTS, AND OTHERWISE. 


Considering the extent of the British gas industry, fatal 
accidents in it are comparatively few and far between. But 
the year has been marred by some terrible disasters abroad. 
There was the Messina earthquake with all its tragic con- 
sequences, among them being the death of the Manager of 
the gas-works, his family, and a number of the workmen, 
together with the partial wrecking of the works and distri- 
bution system. There was the lamentable explosion at the 
Geneva gas-works, whereby several lives were lost, and a 
tremendous wrecking of gas-works property occurred; but 
we are still awaiting the official report, which, it is hoped, 
will clear away assumptions, and give the industry a positive 
explanation as to the cause. At Hamburg, there was the 
great fire, spreading appalling destruction to life and property 
around, through the accident to the new 7,060,000 cubic feet 
holder built on the raised tank plan with vaults beneath. 
The information to hand is all fresh in memory; and here 
again the official inquiry is being awaited with interest. 
Injuries to workmen were occasioned at Adderley Street 
works, Birmingham, and at Hanley Gas-Works, through 
mishaps in the course of purifier operations. It is time 
consideration was given to a method of clearing residual 
gases out of purifiers before being opened. We should 
then hear less of gassings and casualties than now. All told, 
we only had to record ten other fatalities on gas-works or in 
pipe-laying operations. Other accidents on home gas-works 
were so trifling as not to be worth mention. The Factory 
Department of the Home Office issued a memorandum re- 
commending that the employees in works where water gas 
is made should have special training in first aid, consisting 
primarily in the prompt administration of oxygen and 
warmth and in artificial respiration in cases of danger. 
During the year, only one fatality was reported in our 
columns in which water gas was directly involved. That 
was at Lausanne, where a workman was poisoned by carbon 
monoxide while engaged cleaning out a superheater. The 
destruction of the Clacton Flour Mills (causing an estimated 
loss of some £8000) was attributed to a suction-gas plant; 
and intelligence of one or two cases of poisoning through 
such plants reached us. 

The explosion in the Grange Road, Bermondsey, when 
three lives were lost, was occasioned by a concatenation 
of favourable contributory conditions: A water-main was 
broken, the support was washed away from a gas-pipe, 
fracture followed, and a derelict sewer served as a store for 
the accumulation of an explosive mixture. The question 
of responsibility has been discussed; but in the result the 
London County Council, the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, and the Metropolitan Water Board have joined 
hands in settling the financial matter. Most gas explo- 
sions are caused by gross carelessness. A post office 
employee descends a shaft, in which he has previously 
noticed gas, with a lighted candle. Consequently an ex- 
plosion occurs near Blackfriars Bridge; and the whole 
world hears of it. An owner of a house near Hayes 
smells gas for days; the warning goes unheeded. An ex- 
plosion occurs; and the whole world receives intimation of 
it. Nine or ten gas explosions were recorded during the 
year; unfortunately, with fatal results in two or three cases. 
A steam-roller working at Plymouth caused a gas-leakage, 
one effect of which was the death of a woman. A big 
explosion was caused at Manchester through the fusing of 
electric wires and gas-pipes; and a round dozen electric 
light box explosions were recorded in our pages in the course 





ofthe year. But these probably were only a few of the actual 
occurrences. A couple of chandeliers were responsible for 
suffocations, which remind of the excellent work done in free 
conversion of these unsafe antiquities by the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company. There were 45 cases of suicide by 
gas and even one of murder in the course of the twelve- 
month. This state of things Dr. Waldo, the City Coroner, 
attributes to the increased difficulty in the way of purchas- 
ing poisons. Other cases recorded of gas poisoning number 
35; and these may generally be said to be due to careless- 
ness and defective fittings. 


Tue Future. 


This ends our review of the year now nearing its close. 
The impression that rests upon one, as a general survey is 
made of what has been written, is that the industry is largely 
gaining in strength by its own internal and technical pro- 
gressiveness. The industry itself is old; but its methods 
and services are distinctly modern. And the daily accretion 
of experience of those modern methods and services accen- 
tuates perception as to the destiny of the industry. This 
being so, let one and all engaged in its work go forward 
with the fervent desire to do the best possible to contribute 
to the well-being of its future. With the sense of individual 
responsibility upon us, supported by activity, much can be 
done. In the spirit of these thoughts, sincerely do we wish 
all our readers 


HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY IN THE CoMING YEAR. 








Advantages of Co-Partnership. 


It was an excellent address that Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., re- 
cently delivered to the Woolwich Chamber of Commerce on the 
subject of profit-sharing ; and his remarks assume even greater 
value when it is considered that he spoke from actual experience. 
Theory is all very well, and, of course, for the starting of new 
ideas, there is nothing else to be obtained; but now it is to es- 
tablished successes that co-partnership looks to secure still wider 
adoption. In the first place, Mr. Lever divides the forces that go 
to production into three—Capital, Labour, and Management, and 
not merely the two former, as is often done. The three, he rightly 
points out, must, if any good is to be done, work together, to one 
common end, on lines of enlightened self-interest, and not on the 
lines of narrow personal selfishness. To this end, he adopted 
in his own business a scheme of profit-sharing consisting of the 
issue of partnership certificates which would receive dividends at 
the same rate as the ordinary shares of the Company, less 5 per 
cent. Thus, if ordinary shares received in any year ro per cent., 
the certificates would get 5 per cent. Ifa workman wishes to be 
on exactly the same footing as the ordinary shareholder, he can 
go and buy 5 per cent. preference shares on the market, pin his 
preference share certificate to his partnership certificate, and 
the 5 per cent. he gets on the preference shares, added to the 
dividend he receives on his partnership certificate, will make 
him rank for dividend the same as the ordinary shareholder, but 
with the advantage of better security. Mr. Lever created £500,000 
partnership certificates ; and though they do not represent cash, 
he has been assured by brokers that they would readily sell at 
par value, with the conditions attached to them, if they were on 
the market and saleable—which they arenot. The rule which has 
been followed is to issue an amount equal to 10 per cent. of a man’s 
or woman’s salary or wages of these partnership certificates each 
year. Bothsexes are qualified to become partners when 25 years 
of age, after five years’ service with the firm. The certificates 
can be cancelled through wilful! misconduct, or if the holder volun- 
tarily leaves the Company’s employ; and for these two reasons 
only. If his health breaks down, and he leaves, or if he arrives 
at the age of 65, partnership certificates are then exchanged for 
preferential certificates ; and, assuming that the partnership cer- 
tificates have been receiving 10 per cent., the preferential certifi- 
cates receive 5 per cent. for the remainder of the holder’s life. 
If he dies, they are transferred to the widow for the remainder 
of her life. If a man dies while in active service with the firm, 
his partnership certificates are transferred to the widow on the 
basis of preferential certificates. This scheme Mr. Lever believes 
promises well for the employer because it gives to the employee 
freer scope for the exercise of his abilities, and makes him a better 
man; the worries and cares of management ought also to be re- 
lieved by it; while to the employees it offers a ladder by which 
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to raise themselves out their present troubles and difficulties. 
No hint at any failure so far, in any direction, is to be found in 
the address; so that Mr. Lever’s scheme may be regarded as 
one more instance of the successful application of profit-sharing 
principles to industrial undertakings. 


“‘ Good-Bye.” 

Though at the conclusion of the final meeting of shareholders 
in the West Ham Gas Company on Tuesday last, the Chairman 
(Mr. J. Lister Godlee) bid those present “ Good-bye” so far as 
that Company is concerned, he did not do so in any other sense ; 
for he is in hopes of meeting them often in future at the half- 
yearly gatherings of proprietors in the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany—of which he has been elected a Director. On the 31st 
inst., the West Ham Gas Company will cease to have a separate 
existence, and will become part of the undertaking of the Gas- 
light and Coke Company ; and last week’s meeting was held in 
accordance with a previous promise that the Board would take 
an opportunity of laying before the shareholders an account of 
the proceedings during the intervening period. There wereno 
accounts to be presented ; and there was no dividend to be de- 
clared. A statement of accounts for the present six months will, 
however, be prepared by the officials in due course, and distri- 
buted by the Gaslight and Coke Company together with a state- 
ment as to the proposed dividend. The nature of the informa. 
tion which the Chairman was able to give his audience was such 
as they have been well accustomed to—namely, that during the 
past five months the business of the Company has made steady 
and satisfactory progress, the sales of gas having been nearly 
6 per cent. more than those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. But it may be said that the chief interest of those 
present centred in an interesting account of the origin and early 
days of the undertaking, which was given them by Mr. Godlee. 
From 1846 to 1909 is a far cry; but this is the length of the exist- 
ence of the West Ham Gas Company. An Act of 1856 in- 
corporated the Company, which had then a capital of about 
£14,000, with £13,000 more borrowed; while the capital to-day 
is £1,441,000. In 1860, the quantity of gas sold was 53 million 
cubic feet ; and this figure has now increased to 2007 millions. 
Along with this growth, the price of gas has naturally been re- 
duced ; so that there has been gain all round. The Chairman 
stated that he wanted the proprietors to feel proud of the Com- 
pany; and this is a desire about the attainment of which there 
should be no doubt, when the brilliant record of the undertaking 
is considered. It is gratifying to note that a full share of credit 
was given to the officials for the part they have taken in making 
the undertaking a success; and the proprietors will rejoice with 
the Board that the financial arrangements have permitted of 
tangible recognition of these services being made. The com- 
plimentary remarks which were passed with regard to the work 
of the Board—particularly that of the Chairman—were also unani- 
mously felt to be thoroughly well deserved. 


Wiping Out Competition in Buenos Ayres. 


From Saturday next the gas supply of the City of Buenos 
Ayres will be under one administration; debenture holders and 
shareholders of the three great Gas Companies—the River Plate, 
the Buenos Ayres (New), and the Primitiva—having agreed to 
amalgamate. By the Chairman of the last-named Company 
(Mr. H. E. Jones) there has been, at the meetings for some years 
past, insistence on the policy of consolidation being the correct 
one; and in the extremity of their difficulty with the Munici- 
pality, the other Companies have subscribed to the wisdom of 
this. The several meetings—there were five of them—at which 
the debenture holders and shareholders of the Companies unani- 
mously passed the provisional agreements were held last Tues- 
day ; and, as far as possible in our reports of the proceedings, 
we have abstained from reiteration of information given at the 
preceding meetings. Gas supply in Buenos Ayres has been in a 
constant state of disturbance as long as the oldest administrator 
of any one of the Companies can remember; and (to meet the 
demands of the Municipality) the only course to a peaceful solu- 
tion of many differences, including a cheaper supply of gas to the 
citizens, lay in the economies to be achieved by supplanting 
competition by a common and single interest. The history of 
competitive gas supply has repeated itself in Buenos Ayres; the 
competition has not been to the advantage of the citizens. It has, 





though carried on in friendly manner, caused the service of gas 
to be a more costly matter than it need have been if the greater 
outlay—waste, we might say—necessitated by competition had 
not been incurred. But competition has come to an end; and, 
under the new conditions, it will be supremely interesting to 
watch the developments of the future. The debenture holders 
and shareholders in all the Companies have had their interests 
fully safeguarded in the scheme for the fusion of interests. What 
has been done is as popular with them as it is in the stock mar- 
kets, where there has been a good appreciation of the prices of 
the stocks and shares. It is recognized on every hand that cer- 
tainty for at least twenty years takes the place of the old uncer- 
tainty; and this is worth much. Of the consolidated Company, 
Mr. A. E. Bowen (the Chairman of the River Plate Company) is 
to be Chairman; while the Chairman of the old Primitiva Com- 
pany (Mr. H. E. Jones) and the Chairman of the Buenos Ayres 
Company (Mr. J.C. im Thurn) will be Vice-Chairmen. At pre- 
sent the management will continue much as now; but eventually 
centralization of the executive and technical work will no doubt 
take place, with consolidation of staffs. Some of those holding 
office at present will ultimately have to go; but we feel sure there 
will be liberal compensation in store for them. The Secretary of 
the enlarged concern will be Mr. J. M. Macmorran, the present 
Secretary of the Buenos Ayres (New) Company. 





Coalite Working Costs not Kuown. 


Before such ardent worship of the coalite process, and such 
fervent belief,as was witnessed by the shareholders of the British 
Coalite Company when Sir William H. Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
was addressing them last Tuesday, all criticism if it be not 
favourable must pale. No profits have as yet been earned by 
the Company, no profit and loss account of working has as yet 
been made up, and the long period since the Company started 
has been devoted to transforming the plant, and to experimental 
work only. But such is human prescience that Sir William was 
able to say that the Company “have turned the corner,” and 
are “about to enter the profit-making stage!” Happy thought ; 
unhappy will be the Directors if they have to appear before the 
shareholders a year hence with a balance-sheet showing con- 
clusively that the process is an economic failure! The experi- 
mental and development stage will not be a creditable excuse 
much longer. The Chairman’s explanation of the apparent loss 
on the sales of coalite and bye-products, when the receipts are 
compared with the cost of coal, &c.—amounting to £16,326—was 
a work of art. If we construe his words rightly, the accounts are 
merely a chaotic representation of the financial position of work- 
ing during the experimental and constructional period; and the 
statement of receipts and expenditure must not be taken to be in 
any way a profit and loss account. That is the interpretation of 
a statement in Sir William’s address; and to it there has to be 
added another appearing in the final part of his reply to share- 
holders’ inquiries. He said: “I was asked if we are making 
a profit at Plymouth; but the fact is we have not yet made a 
profit and loss account in connection with any of the works.” 
Whence then comes the confidence for the statement that the 
Company are about to enter the profit-making stage? According 
to Sir William’s admission, the Directors and their technical 
advisers cannot know whether or not they have in hand a 
profitable system. We have before said that figures that have 
been published regarding the working of the system are incom- 
plete; and Sir William in what he says supports the assertion. 
But why has no profit and loss account of working been made 
out yet? seeing that the Chairman asserts that coalite is being 
produced at the rate of 400 tons a day, which represents the 
carbonization of a much greater quantity of coal than that. 
Surely that is a sufficient scale of working upon which to have 
tested the financial aspect of working. 


Coalite Gas and Gas Undertakings. 


The Chairman’s speech was constructed in a manner that did 
not hang well together. He is very sanguine; but no profit and 
loss account of working has been evolved. He excuses the posi- 
tion, and discounts his confidence, by declaring that the coalite 
industry is still a new one, based on novel scientific principles. 
Novel and scientific principles! An excellent phrase truly for 
a meeting of fuel consumers, but not for expert fuel producers. 
Perhaps Sir William has not heard of the use of small iron retorts 
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in the early days of the gas industry, and of the carbonization in 
them of light charges of coal at low temperatures. But though there 
has been all this delay, we have his word for it that no difficulty has 
arisen that has not been easily surmounted. Why then so much 
delay? A shareholder appeared to be mystified over finding that 
the offer such as that represented by the Plymouth terms had not 
been widely “ considered,” and adopted by gas companies gene- 
rally. Another shareholder put the pertinent question as to why 
the Gaslight and Coke Company “ were allowed to make carbo, 
if it was so much like coalite. Moreover if carbo could be sup- 
plied, why not coalite ?” The Chairman skipped with remarkable 
agility over these awkward points. The process has been well con- 
sidered by gas companies; and interesting efforts were made to land 
some hig fish to freshen up things a bit before this meeting of share- 
holders. But there was failure of the effort. The Plymouth and 
Hythe installations sum up, as they did some time since, the 
only gas-works on which there are installations of the plant. If 
gas undertakings must use small iron retorts, low temperatures, 
light charges, and short-hour carbonization, there is absolutely 
nothing to prevent a reversion to the conditions of the early days 
of the gasindustry. Sir William’s short answer to the share- 
holder might have been that there is really nothing in the way of 
gas companies turning out material, if they feel so disposed, pre- 
cisely similar to that produced by the Coalite Company. As the 
Chairman confessed, the Gaslight Company, “ with their existing 
plant,” are able to obtain something that is not very unlike coalite 
when burned as a fuel; but in saying this he went too far, and so 
added “itis infinitely inferior.” It was stated by one speaker at the 
meeting that the Plymouth terms are still open to gas companies. 
If this be so, what has induced the Board to alter the decision of 
a year ago? when the then Chairman (who has since retreated 
from the Board) stated that—such, before the shareholders, was his 
confidence in the process—no other gas company need apply for 
the provision of plant on the Plymouth terms. It is not a case of 
gas companies wanting the Plymouth or any other terms. It is 
a case of the Coalite Company wanting gas companies to take 
up their system. 


An Extraordinary Idea. 

If gas engineers are so bold as to think they have nothing 
to learn from Sir William Preece about coal carbonization, and 
about the best quality of gas they require, they are, in the opinion 
of Sir William, much mistaken; for he says that coalite gas is 
something with which they can improve the quality of ordinary 
gas, it is something that can be put into the gasholders at 25 per 
cent. less than gas undertakings can produce a lower quality of 
gas for (where are the proofs of this?); and—pray ponder over 
this—the Company will soon be able to produce at Barking 
sufficient gas to develop power, and, “we hope, to supply local 
consumers with gas for the enrichment of their own gas.” If 
the shareholders understood what Sir William meant by this, 
they know something as to gas affairs with which we are not 
acquainted. Even if the local “ consumers” wished their gas to be 
enriched (which they do not), how Sir William is going to get the 
coalite gas to the consumers, and how the consumers are going 
to apply it, are mysteries ; but the explanation will perhaps make 
interesting subject-matter for next year’s address to the share- 
holders. 





Quality of Coal Important. 

There is one thing certain about the coalite system, and that 
is that just any variety of coal is not going to give satisfaction 
to the consumers of the resulting partially carbonized material, 
The coalite seems to vary. One shareholder stated that he had, 
on two or three occasions, reported to the Secretary the “ stony” 
character of the coalite supplied to him, but he was glad to say 
the difficulty had been “ to a great extent ” (which does not mean 
entirely) removed. Another shareholder spoke approvingly of 
coalite; but he, too, had noticed some time ago a tendency 
to issue “splinters.” Shareholders might be a bit careful over 
their expressions. In his reply on this point, the Chairman 
acknowledged that there had been considerable variation in the 
quality of the coalite manufactured; but this was due quite as 
much to the difference in the quality of the coal as to the differ- 
ences in the mode of carbonizing it at the different works. This 
means that there must be care in the selection of the class of coal 
used in producing coalite. However, “we are gradually finding 
out these difficulties,’ which may be interpreted to mean that 





Sir William anticipates the discovery of a few more. In this, 
probably, he is not far wrong. But Sir William’s speech fell 
very flat. It was far too thin for the purposes of a Company in 
the position of the one over which he presides and prophesies, 
though the Stock Exchange has been using it in an effort to 
rally a little interest in the shares of the Comp any and of the 
parent Syndicate. 


New Mining Arrangements in the North. 


It might have been thought that South Wales, having had six 
months’ experience of the Mines Eight Hours Act before it came 
into force in the North of England, would have settled all the 
points that could arise as to the operation of this product of an 
up-to-date beneficent Government. Some questions have been 
settled—in one way or another. But different difficulties arise 
under different conditions ; and from discussions which have been 
going on in Northumberland and Durham, it is clear that those 
fields are confronted with troubles of their own. On the first of 
next month, the Act comes into force in these districts ; and early 
last week it was stated that there was little hope of the owners 
and miners of Northumberland coming to any settlement as to 
arrangements for working under it. Fortunately, wiser councils 
prevailed later on; and at the close of a meeting between the 
parties on Wednesday, it was announced that a provisional agree- 
ment had been adopted, subject to confirmation by the county, 
and that there would be a special meeting of the Council of the 
Northumberland miners, when the terms of the agreement would 
be laid before the delegates. In Durham, it seems, the owners’ 
representatives and the Executive Committee of the men signed 
an agreement without the county being consulted; and this led 
to some feeling of dissatisfaction on the part of the men. But it 
may be hoped serious friction will be avoided—especially if, as 
Mr. John Wilson, M.P., says, “the balance of advantage is very 
largely in the men’s favour.” 


A Municipal Superannuation Suggestion. 


A suggestion which will have a close personal interest for a 
large body of employees—and an ever-growing body, too, it 
may be added—is contained in a paper which was read at the 
recent meeting of the Institution of Municipal Engineers. The 
author was the President of the Institution, Mr. John T. Pegge, 
the City Engineer and Surveyor of Durham; and what he had to 
say on the subject will be found set forth in another column. It 
is not the first time, if we remember rightly, that Mr. Pegge has 
constituted himself the champion of the municipal employee in 
this way; and no doubt there is a great deal of truth in what he 
says. Nevertheless, it seems somewhat doubtful whether such an 
universal scheme of superannuation in connection with municipal 
servants is likely to come into force in the near future. The 
principles which he advocates in his paper are (1) the payment of 
full wages during certified illness up to sixty-five years; (2) half- 
wages during life after sixty-five, unless previously retired; and 
(3) half-a-year’s wages at death, paid to the legal dependants. 
He also remarks that “in any scheme provision should be made 
for an employee’s continuance of service from one authority to 
another ”—thus, of course, making the system a national one. It 
is pointed out by Mr. Pegge that what is being attempted is no 
innovation, and that in addition to pensions already granted to 
various public employees, great bankers and other high financial 
companies apply the system to those in their service. All this 
may be admitted; and yet it may be said that, if Mr. Pegge’s 
national scheme is adopted, the municipal employee will be envied 
by many of those whose life-work is in connection with private 
undertakings. 





Illegal Levies. 

During the past two years or so, there has been before the 
Courts, in one form or another, the question of the legality or 
otherwise of the maintenance of Members of Parliament by Trade 
Unions out of their funds; but the point has at last been settled 
by the House of Lords, who have unanimously decided that the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants were wrong in their 
contention. In other words, they declared to be illegal the rules 
of the Society which had relation to the formation of a fund for 
the support of Members of Parliament. In this judgment, the 
House of Lords are affirming the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
who had arrived at a contrary conclusion to Mr. Justice Neville, 
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In the first instance, that is to say, Mr. Osborne, the Secretary 
of the Walthamstow Branch of the Society, was refused an in- 
junction to restrain the Society from making compulsory levies 
for purposes of parliamentary representation; but this decision 
has now by both of the higher tribunals been held to be wrong. 
No great amount of upset has been caused by the judgment 
of the House of Lords. The Labour leaders themselves have 
taken the matter so calmly as to lead to the supposition that 
the decision did not come quite as a surprise tothem. There is 
really nothing extraordinary in this; for there is pretty general 
agreement in the fact that the Trade Unions were not origin- 
ally started with the idea of becoming political organizations. 
It is only of later days that efforts have been made to increase 
their sphere of action in this direction—which entailed either 
additions to, or alterations of, the rules. These new rules were, 
it is true, registered; but, being otherwise invalid, this was 
not sufficient to give them validity. Lord Macnaghten pointed 
out that there was nothing in the Trade Union Acts from which it 
could be inferred that the Unions were meant to have the power 
of collecting and administering funds for purely political purposes. 
Therefore, it may fairly be assumed that the only method of be- 
stowing such power is by the passing of a further Act; and this 
is what the Labour Party already have in view. It will be time 
enough to consider this Bill when it happens to come along; but 
meanwhile, on the matter as it at present stands, cordial agree- 
ment may be expressed with the remark in Lord Atkinson’s judg- 
ment, “that it would be unjust and inexpedient to compel members 
of Trade Unions by altering the rules to contribute to the promo- 
tion of a political policy of which they might disapprove, or else 
be expelled from the Union and lose the benefits from the money 
subscribed.” Voluntary levies are obviously the fairer method of 
procedure. 








Personal. 

Mr. Henry Fow er, formerly Gas Engineer to the Midland 
Railway Company, has now been appointed Chief Mechanical 
Engineer—1.e., head of the Locomotive Department—one of the 
highest engineering positions in the kingdom. 





Electrical Misrepresentation. 


“Meteor ” of the “ Electrical Times ” is a good hand at mis- 
representation and at displaying great personal ignorance on gas 
matters. Included in his notes this week in the columns of our 
contemporary is the reproduction of a photograph after the road- 
way had been opened by workmen the other day near Blackfriars 
Bridge, to deal with the escape of gas from a large main, through 
a fault developing owing to the great disturbance of the subsoil in 
connection with the passenger subway construction there. Under 
the picture is the line “ The Gas Explosion at Blackfriars.” The 
picture shows heaps of soil the result of the excavation necessary to 
deal with a main of such large diameter asthisone. From the de- 
scriptive line, one would imagine the soil had been blown out of 
the ground by the explosion ; whereas the explosion itself took place 
in the Post Office system and the neighbouring electric light culverts 
and boxes, through the use of a lighted candle by a Post Office 
man, though (according to the reports) aware of the presence of 
gas. Immediately after the explosion, and until workmen came 
on the scene, the roadway was undisturbed. In a note on the 
occurrence, “ Meteor” remarks: “ The accompanying photograph 
shows the effects of the recent explosion near Blackfriars Bridge. 
The picture is not all that it might have been ; the original mound of 
earth would have been far more imposing.” The statement, and what 
is intended to be inferred, are deliberately untrue. Dealing with 
the terrible fire in South London, which is ascribed to electrical 
origin, “ Meteor ” does not fail to mention that the premises were 
equipped with gas as well as electric light ; and a few sentences 
lower down he remarks: “ The gas men were still sawing away 
pipes after eleven. When one remembers how assured is the doom 
of a large building with persistently flaming gas-pipes all over it, it 
seems deplorable that o meays of rapidly isolating from the street 
mains can be devised.” We will not comment on this lest we hurt 
“ Meteor’s”’ feelings. In another note on the Board of Trade gas 
undertakings returns, he says: “ The advocates of gas proclaim 
its incontestable superiority for street lighting. If they can gain 
any support for this view from the fact that during the past twelve 
months the number of public gas-lamps has dropped by 10,000 
odd, they are welcome to it.” In our issue a fortnight since, the 
correction of this mistake in the returns appeared, in these 
words: “In the preceding returns, there was an error of 10,000 
in the public lamps credited to the companies, whereby there 
appeared to have been an abnormal gain for one year. The figure 


for both companies and local authorities should have been 690,264; 
and this has been increased during the year to 700,696—the differ- 
ence representing an addition of 10,432, of which 4964 have gone 
to the account of the companies, and 5468 to that of the local 
authorities.” 





GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 907.) 

SHorT and sweet was the week which ended with Christmas 
Day, so far as the Stock Exchange was concerned. As a general 
rule, this period is dull and apathetic, only awaiting the prospect 
of a revival of business when the inevitable festivities are over. 
But last week took a turn of its own, and developed a tendency 
so distinctly cheerful and buoyant as fairly to arouse the markets 
from their soporific preparations. A gratifying point was that the 
strength lay in the high-class departments—Home Government 
and Railways—which had had a rather poor time the week before. 
Of course, business was not at high pressure, and the weight of 
operations was not sufficient to tip the scale of prices largely ; 
but such as it was, it was a force in the improving direction. It 
was scarcely marked at all on the opening day; for business was 
very quiet, and there was not much movement. But the gilt-edged 
division showed great steadiness, and Railways even made some 
very fair advances; while certain of the more sensitive markets 
kept up nicely. The favourable tone was considerably accen- 
tuated on Tuesday, and business became more active. Home 
Government issues were strong, Consols advanced ;';, and 
Railways advanced as good traffic returns inspired courage. 
Other markets also followed suit, although Americans shrank 
in obedience to a touch from New York. Wednesday was 
another cheerful day. The gilt-edged division, aided by easier 
conditions in the Money Market, were still in good demand; 
while Railways kept edging-up still. Consols gained another }. 
On Thursday, things necessarily began to quiet down; and by 
the close of the day the week was practically almost at an end. 
The choicer departments continued to hold themselves firm; 
and there were very few weak spots anywhere. In the Money 
Market, there was a marked easing from the rates of the week 
before. Business in the Gas Market was at a holiday level; but 
there was a nice firm tone about everything that wastouched. A 
noteworthy jump up was made by Brighton and Hove. West 
Ham now drops out of the quotation; and after to-day it will dis- 
appear from our list, as it becomes absorbed into-the Gaslight and 
Coke Company on Jan. 1. The ordinary stock of the latter Com- 
pany was done at from 103 to 1033—a rise of }. In the secured 
issues, the preference marked 104%, and the debenture 83} and 
834. South Metropolitan was quiet at from 119} to 120}; and 
the debenture made 82}. Commercials werenot touched. Among 
the Suburban and Provincial group, Brighton original was done 
at 220 (a rise of 7), ditto ordinary at 155 (a rise of 33), South 
Suburban at 119}, and Tottenham “B” at 1123. In the Conti- 
nental companies, Imperial marked 175} free and 1763, Union 
preference 138, and European 25. Among the undertakings of 
the remoter world, Bombay changed hands at 53, Buenos Ayres 
at 14;5,, Primitiva at 7}, ditto preference at 5,°;, ditto debenture 
at 98, River Plate at 17 and 171, ditto debenture at 100}, San 
Paulo at 143, and ditto preference at 11§ and 12. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


The Tragic Fire in South London—Small Causes and Big Results— 
Light Reading in the “ Daily Mirror ’’—Electricity Running to 
Waste—Incompetence in Administration at Reigate. 


It is rarely the great festive season of the year passes without 
some appalling catastrophe that directs our minds tothe very an- 
tithesis of our cherished ideals of Christmastide. The tale that 
was unfolded in the newspapers during the past week of the tragic 
fire at Messrs. Arding and Hobbs’ shop, at Clapham Junction—a 
fire in which several lives were lost, terrible injuries received, 
property destroyed to an extent estimated at hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, and through which the deepest misery was 
scattered in many homes—could not fail to cast a shadow over 
all who are not devoid of ordinary human emotions. The cause 
of the fire is the matter in which we are concerned in these 
columns. The first evidence of eye-witnesses and shop assistants 
points as the cause to the accidental breaking of an electric lamp, 
and the fusing of a wire, in the neighbourhood, in a window, of 
the most inflammable of materials, such as celluloid combs and 
the flimsy decorations adopted by shopkeepers in dressing their 
windows at this season. The danger of such materials being 
placed in proximity to electric lamps has been demonstrated time 
and again. In spite of this, the electricians are not altogether 
free from blame for these disasters. Instead of cautioning shop- 
keepers of the peril, they advertise the absolute safety of elec- 
tricity as a means of lighting, while they above all people are 
fully cognizant of the contrary being the case. 

As to the South London holocaust, the day following care 
was taken by an electrician, through a representative of a morn- 
ing contemporary, to make public the fact that high-pressure gas 
lighting was also used on Messrs. Arding and Hobbs’ premises. 
But this does not in the slightest degree affect the amply confirmed 
testimony that the seat of the fire was a window that was only elec- 
trically lighted. Moreover, according to one account, in order to 
make the windows look as brilliant as possible during the Christ- 
mas show, a number of extra electric lamps were installed. At 
the same time, while all present available evidence suggests 
that electricity really originated the fearful catastrophe, the great 
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extent of the loss of life and of property must be largely attri- 
buted to the exceedingly combustible nature of the goods with 
which the premises were abundantly stocked. A more pronounced 
statement as to the cause of the catastrophe must be left until 
atter the inquest, at which we are pleased to see the Battersea 
Electricity Department, the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
the London County Council, and other bodies are being repre- 
sented, in order, if possible, to elicit the true facts. Two days 
after the South London fire came the news of the total destruc- 
tion by fire of the Kyles of Bute Hydro, near Rothesay ; and here 
the origin of the fire is attributed to the fusing of an electric wire in 
a dark room adjoining the recreation room. The damage caused 
by the fire is estimated at £30,000. The magnificent pavilion on 
the Britannia Pier at Great Yarmouth has been reduced to ruin 
by fire, and the pier itself considerably injured. The damage is 
estimated at £15,000 to £20,000. The “East Anglian Times” 
ends up its account of the disaster by saying: “It was thought 
that the fusing of an electric lighting wire caused the fire; but 
this theory is considerably discounted now [by whom ?], and the 
origin is at present untraced.” It has also since been asserted 
that the electric supply was not connected up to the pier at the 
time. However, the first two events are laid (without much open- 
ing left for opposition on the ground of want of propriety) at the 
door of the much-advertised safest illuminant ! 

The halfpenny morning papers are at times responsible for 
circulating some striking examples of balderdash. The “ Daily 
Mirror” last week gave its readers something to think about 
regarding electricity ; and more foolish writing—writing that must 
have excited considerable merriment in many a central gene- 
rating station as elsewhere—rarely has been seen, though on a 
subject that appears to present infinite opportunity for wild and 
freakish statements. Through the metallic filament lamps, elec- 
tricity companies, we are told in this organ of veracity, are finding 
themselves with a tremendous quantity of current running to 
sheer waste; and those in charge of electricity stations are in 
the position of producing very nearly twice as much current as is 
being used. If this were true, the nearest lunatic asylum to the 
generating stations would be the proper place for those in charge 
of the latter. The “ Daily Mirror” representative had been talk- 
ing to an “experienced” electrical engineer. That experienced 
person, assuming the newspaper representative fairly mirrored 
what he said, if he has any employment (and there is a great 
want of lucrative positions just now in the electrical industry), 
ought to lose it quickly, both in the interests of his employers 
and the electrical industry. This electrical engineer is reported 
to have said: “ The situation at present is that the companies 
are turning out current that they cannot sell.” That is a cate- 
gorical statement; but we have not noticed that any electrical 
engineer has written to contradict this libel on their competence 
to confine production to demand. But it is held to be in con- 
sequence of this fictitious condition, that strenuous efforts are 
being made to secure new customers for cooking, heating, and 
labour-saving appliances. In this connection, there is the loose 
and extraordinary statement that “a cistern large enough to give 
two ordinary baths full can be kept boiling by means of elec- 
tricity at a cost of 25s. a quarter. Ifthe “ Therol” water-heater 
is referred to here, the statement is untrue. There is something 
for which to be thankful. “This glut of current is splendid for 
the public.” Through it there is the prospect of brighter streets, 
and greater illumination in shops, at a cost almost next to nothing 
—that is to say, ona reduction of business the electricity stations 
can supply at a lower price. But the glorious benefits do not 
end at brighter streetsandshops. There is introduced the pretty 
little piece of fiction that the new type of lamp effects a saving 
in cost of from 50 to 70 per cent., which, it is said, will enable the 
smallest of houses to be lighted electrically for a very modest 
sum. ‘A workman could run five lights in his house for some- 
thing like £2 a year,” said the electrical engineer to the willing 
recipient of his twaddle. What would those five lights be like in 
respect of illuminating power, how many of them could the house- 
holder use at one time, and what would be the number of hours 
of their running at £2 per year? 

In a second article, in the “ Mirror,” there was a “ fairy tale” 
by an electrical expert which the gullible newspaper representa- 
tive took in as gospel. This “ expert’ went in for domestic elec- 
trification on the large scale; and he, as a result, declares that he 
managed to cut down his household expenses by some hundreds 
of pounds a year. Lucky electrical expert! How he is to be 
envied! There are not many professional electricals who have 
some hundreds a year to spend on their household expenses. But 
wealthy as he is, and despite the great saving, he had a complaint 
to make, and that was that he had to have duplicate wiring in his 
house before he could get heating and cooking by electricity at 
12d. per unit; and this second wiring meant an initial expenditure 
of about £100—that was for one house. Naturally (though the 
£100 was compensated over and over again in the “ some hun- 
dreds” saved the first year) he thinks that one wire should suffice 
for the whole of the electrical service, and that the electricity 
supply company should make an estimate on the average of the 
past few years—we suppose a benevolent one on the side of the 
consumer—as to the lighting units to be charged at the higher 
rates, deducting them from the units to be charged at the lower 
rate for other purposes. There is, experience shows, too much 
speculation about that kind of thing. Points of lighting and hours 
of use of lighting have a way of increasing; and the average of 
the lighting units based on the past would soon be exceeded, and 





running well into the cooking and heating priced units if there 
were no check upon the consumer. Consciences do not suffer 
from any particular tension in such cases. This electrical expert 
excelled himself in his parting statement to the “ Mirror” repre- 
sentative. “If,” he remarked, “the companies would merely say 
‘We will light, heat, and cook from your existing circuit,’ they 
would materially increase their revenue, as householders would 
be only too glad to abolish the use of coal and gas, and obviate 
the necessity of a larger staff of servants.” Why couple-up gas 
with coal in this foolish manner? The popularity of gas for 
heating and cooking is largely due to precisely the same causes 
as are put forward for electricity, convenience and labour-saving, 
with the three others—and not unimportant ones—that gas is 
more economical, more efficient, and does not fail at the most 
inopportune time. 

The Reigate Corporation are in a pretty mess over their elec- 
tricity supply business; and they show a particular facility for 
going from muddle to muddle, each fresh one being of greater 
magnitude than the predecessor. The undertaking is one of those 
in which the late Mr. F. Hastings Medhurst was concerned, 
and on which the Corporation entered lightheartedly, and have 
ever since—over some eight-and-a-half years—been taking in aid 
of the undertaking an average of £1476 a year from the rate- 
payers, together with some respectable payments for public light- 
ing. Without taking account of any excess payment for public 
electric lighting over gas lighting on modern lines, the amount 
lifted direct from the pockets of the ratepayers is nearly equal to 
an additional 2d.in the pound onthe rates. Inthe period named, 
the cost of generation and distribution has amounted to £25,161 ; 
while the income has reached £32,848—leaving a gross income 
of £7687. Interestand repayment have absorbed £20,237 ; leaving 
a net loss of £12,550. Some special articles on the subject have 
appeared in the “ Reigate and Redhill Chronicle,” which articles 
place clearly before the ratepayers the financial condition of the 
municipal speculation. The writer seems to think that the dismal 
results have been brought about by, on the part of the Corpora- 
tion, “a glaring weakness, want of ordinary business capacity, 
and a proper grasp of the responsibilities.” We are not acquainted 
with the members of the Reigate Corporation ; but, if we take a 
wider survey of the municipal electrical position, we find much 
the same condition of affairs electrical in other places, and we do 
not think that the want of financial success is due in all these 
various cases to the wholesale poverty of ordinary business apti- 
tude and acumen that is attributed to the governors of the district 
of Reigate. 

It appears to us that upon municipal trading being entered 
into, and financial failure being the result, that a species of de- 
moralization supervenes, which causes town councillors to endea- 
vour to conceal the dismal facts, and try all sorts of expedients 
to get themselves, without too much publicity, out of the dis- 
agreeable meshes in which they have got entangled; and should 
anyone dare to impugn their acts and knowledge, they simulate 
a great personal injury. Therein are the real seats of trouble; 
and things in consequence go from bad to worse, until there 
is an exposure like that there has been at Reigate. Disclosure 
was made at a Local Government Board inquiry, as to over- 
spendings of capital, of the succession of losses, of prices for 
both private and public lighting being on no definite or sufficient 
basis, Stay, if we say all that was revealed at the inquiry, the 
palliating argument just advanced will be partially spoilt. The 
Local Government Board would not listen to any more loans 
being granted (except the sum needed to discharge overspendings) 
until an expert had been engaged to look into the financial diffi- 
culties of the concern. The Corporation held back in the matter 
of appointing an expert; they pleaded with the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; and they alleged that they knew as much about the 
matter as any electrical expert could tell them—in fact, investi- 
gation by an expert was the very last thing the Corporation de- 
sired. What did they fear? An expert, it is understood, has, 
after months of procrastination, been appointed. Meantime the 
Corporation have resolved upon taking steps, in their own way, for 
patching up the fortunes of the concern—by raising prices, dis- 
allowing discounts, and by charging meter-rents. Six months’ 
working under this order of things, has resulted in the income 
being less by nearly £130 than it was in the corresponding half 
year ending September, 1908; and what is more, the question of 
the legality of the meter-rents has been raised, and Counsel has 
given an opinion that what the Corporation have done in this 
regard is ultra vires. What they are going to do in the matter 
remains to be disclosed; the old policy of reserve having been 
adopted. But altogether the Corporation are in a pretty fix. 
What a difference from the roseate hue of the picture drawn 
eight-and-a-half years ago! 








Obituary. 
The death took place yesterday week, at the age of 83 years, 
of Mr. Henry Gissincs, formerly proprietor of the gas-works at 


North Tawton, Devonshire. Mr. Gibbings carried on business in 
the town as a draper and outfitter, and was one of the promoters 
of a scheme for the introduction of gas lighting. He was one of 
the Directors of a Company formed for the purpose, and ulti- 
mately bought the undertaking from the Company. In his hands, 
the business developed considerably; but owing to advancing 
years, he recently sold it to the Devon Gas Association. 
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LUNGE’S “COAL TAR AND AMMONIA.” 


SECOND ARTICLE—AMMONIA. 


Tue portion of the fourth English edition of Professor Lunge’s 
standard work on coal tar and ammonia which deals with tar was 
reviewed at length in the “ JourNAL” last week (p. 807). The 
remaining portion, referring to ammonia, occupies less than one- 
third of the whole work, and rather more than half of its second 
volume. Except for the sake of symmetry, it probably would 
have been better from the standpoint of users of the book to have 
published the whole of the matter relating to tar in one volume 
(which, though bulky, would have been less so than the single- 
volume previous edition of the whole work), and the portion of 
the present edition which refers to ammonia as a comparatively 
small but handy separate treatise. In most instances, the targnd 
ammonia industries are under different works management, and 
those technical men who constantly wish to consult a standard 
text-book on ammonia rarely require to have in their hands at the 
same time a lengthy treatise on tar and its products. Now that 
the enlargement of the original work has rendered it necessary to 
split the present issue into two volumes, a good opportunity has, 
we think, been missed by the publishers of dividing it in a 
rational manner according to the two principal subjects with 
which it deals. 

The first chapter relating to ammonia describes the sources 
from which ammonia is obtained, and there are about thirty 
pages devoted to the formation of ammonia from the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere. In considering these processes, the author 
follows the late Dr. Ludwig Mond in dividing them into three 
classes—viz.: (1) Processes which aim at the combination of 
nascent hydrogen with nitrogen at high temperatures, or with the 
assistance of electricity, or in the presence ot acid gases; (2) pro- 
cesses in which primarily nitrides are formed which are afterwards 
transformed into ammonia; (3) processes in which primarily 
cyanides are formed. With the first and second classes of pro- 
cesses, no great measure of technical success has yet been secured. 
The third class, however, includes the cyanamide or lime-nitrogen 
process of Frank and Caro, which was described by Dr. Frank 
in his paper before the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry in 1908 (see “ JouRNAL,” Vol. CIV., p. 414). This and 
some other processes of the same class have attained, or are 
about to attain, great commercial importance; and some of the 
statements in earlier pages of Protessor Lunge’s book which 
speak disparagingly of the success of attempts to fix the nitrogen 
ot the atmosphere (and which have been reproduced from earlier 
editions of his book), certainly need revision in the light of the 
modern developments of these processes that he duly records. 

Sundry minor sources of ammonia are next referred to—in- 
cluding its derivation from sewage, from animal substances, and 
from vinasse or molasses residues. Then comes the more im- 
portant subject of the production of ammonia from peat, which is 
effected practically by charging Mond producers with peat from 
which only a smail proportion of its natural moisture has been 
removed. Readers of the “JournaL” will remember that the 
promoters of the Central Ireland Electric Power scheme intended 
to utilize this process for the recovery of ammonia from Bog of 
Allen peat used in Mond producers tor the generation of gas at 
a central electricity supply works (see “ JouRNAL,” Vol. CIIL., 
Pp. 179, 772). After ashort reference to the recovery of ammonia 
trom shale as carried on in the Scotch oil-works, the author pro- 
ceeds to deal with the production of ammonia from coal. 

The first sub-division of this section relates to the production of 
ammonia in the manufacture of coal gas. The results of this 
production are summarized by the statement that “good gas 
coal should yield from o16 (as a minimum) to o'25 parts of 
ammonia to 100 coal; o'20 being a good average. But many 
(especially small) works get only oro to, at most, 0°15 per cent. 
of ammonia.” This generalization is, we think, based mainly on 
the working of Continental gas-works, which carbonize German 
coals, rather than on the results obtained in gas-works where 
English coal is carbonized. The present edition of the work 
includes a description of Feld’s processes for the extraction of 
ammonia from gas and also an illustration of his washer. The 
second sub-division of the section dealing with the production 
of ammonia from coal refers to the treatment of coal or shale 
with steam as carried out in various producer processes, and in 
particular in the Mond process. We tancy the quotations by the 
author from various reports on the extent of the use of this pro- 
cess refer to all gas producers of the Mond type, though many 
such producers are not equipped with ammonia-recovery plant. 
It is only when an installation of Mond plant is of considerable 
size that it pays to recover the ammonia from the gas. Indeed, 
Professor Lunge speaks dubiously of the economical success of 
attempts to introduce ammonia-recovery in plant consuming less 
than 50 tons of coal per day. The third sub-division of this sec- 
tion deals with the recovery of ammonia from coke-oven gases, 
which has increased to a considerable extent in recent years in 
this country, and still more so in Germany. The fourth sub-divi- 
sion relates to ammonia from blast-furnace gases, which is re- 
covered only in certain districts in Staffordshire and in Scotland, 
where splint coal is used in place of coke in the blast furnaces. 
The fifth sub-division—viz., on ammonia from producer gas— 
is of little importance apart from the Mond process, where the 
recovery of ammonia is, the author says, purposely made a prin- 
cipal feature. This process was fully dealt with by him under the 





second sub-division, as already mentioned. The sixth and last 
sub-division refers to the at present somewhat academical problem 
of the recovery of ammonia from coal smoke. 

The second chapter of the portion of the work referring to am- 
monia deals with the composition and analysis of ammoniacal 
liquor and the properties of its constituents. A good deal of new 
matter has been introduced into this chapter, mainly from the 
reports of the Alkali Inspectors, since the publication of the last 
edition. The author’s exposition of the “ounce” valuation of 
the strength of ammoniacal liquor is deficient in clearness; and 
as the practice of stating the strength of liquor in “ ounces” is 
likely to continue for many years to come, it is a pity he has not 
explained its basis more fully and clearly. The fact that it is 
not followed in Germany is not sufficient reason to justify an in- 
adequate recognition in a text-book for English readers of its use 
and meaning in thiscountry. This chapter contains all the neces- 
sary information in regard to the properties of ammonia and its 
technically important salts. ; 

The next chapter has reference to the working up of ammonia- 
cal liquor. A couple of pages of new matter have been intro- 
duced, on the removal of the cyanides from gas liquor before 
distillation; and, incidentally, reference is made to the use of 
ferrous sulphate for the extraction of the cyanides from crude 
coal gas. The inference which the uninformed reader would draw 
from these pages is that methods of cyanogen recovery which 
have been in use on certain English gas-works for many years are 
of quite recent origin. It is stated that the average quantity of 
sodium ferrocyanide obtainable per ton of coal carbonized amounts 
in coke ovens to about 1°1 lbs., and in gas-works to about 1°6 lbs. 
Descriptions of some more modern types of plant for the manu- 
facture of concentrated ammoniacal liquor, liquor ammoniz, and 
anhydrous liquid ammonia are given, in addition to, or in place 
of, the descriptions of older plant which appeared in earlier 
editions. In regard to plant tor the manufacture of sulphate, 
there is not much new matter of importance, though a summary 
is given of most recent patents relating to such plant. In the sec- 
tion dealing with the prevention of nuisance from ammonia works, 
attention is rightly called to Skirrow’s observations on the large 
quantity of phenols which are ordinarily lost in the spent liquors 
trom these works. He estimates that 0°37 to 0°55 lb. of phenols 
is lost in these liquors per ton of coal carbonized, as against 
0°53 Ib. of phenols recovered from the tar. Thus nearly half the 
phenols produced in the retorts is lost in the spent liquor. The 
problem of how to deal with the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved in 
the working up of gas liquor is fully treated, and references are 
included to recent reports of the Alkali Inspectors in which the 
question is referred to. The chapter ends with some statistics 
as to the production of ammonium sulphate in this country and 
abroad—tfor the most part commendably up-to-date. _ 

The last chapter of the work relates to technically important 
ammonium salts other than sulphate. These are described, and 
the processes for their production referred to in sufficient, though 
not great, detail. At the conclusion is an appendix of tables for 
the reduction of specific gravities to standard temperature, and 
for comparing the degrees of different hydrometers, and of the 
Centigrade and Fahrenheit thermometers. 

The portion of Professor Lunge’s treatise which relates to 
ammonia is, as a whole, very satisfactorily carried out, and the 
references to all important recent modifications of processes have 
been included in the present edition. There are many misprints . 
and faulty expressions throughout the two volumes; but they are 
perhaps rather more conspicuous in the portion which relates to 
ammonia than in that which has reference to tar. Considering 
that Professor Lunge has not been resident in this country for 
many years, it would be ungracious to lay stress on his occasional 
lapses into German styles of expression and composition, though 
we think some of those which occur should not have been passed 
by the publishers’ reader. 








A pleasing incident occurred at the Bedford Gas-Works on 
Wednesday last, when a very enjoyable evening was spent; the 
occasion being the celebration of the silver wedding ot Mr. and 
Mrs. Dann. The staff and employees, to the number of upwards of 
a hundred, assembled at a repast ; and a well-selected programme 
of music (made up entirely by members of the Company’s staff 
and employees) was gone through. In an interval, a presentation 
was made by the Secretary (Mr. S. W. Adams) on behalf of the 
staff, and by the works foreman (Mr. Joseph Taylor) on behalf of 
the employees. The gift from the statt consisted of silver pepper- 
ettes, salts and mustard, and a handsome silver tray, suitably 
inscribed, and a pipe from the men for Mr. Dann, and an ebony 
silver-mounted toilet set, with initials, for Mrs. Dann. 

It has already been announced in the “ JourNAL ” that Pro- 
fessor Harold B. Dixon, M.A., F.R.S., will give two lectures to 
juveniles, at the Royal Society of Arts, on ‘The Chemistry of 
Flame.” The first will be delivered on the 5th prox., when Pro- 
fessor Dixon will tell his audience what were the old ideas about 
flame, and explain how chemists found out that air was necessary 
for fire, and that one portion of the air was used up in burning. 
He will then describe the properties of oxygen and the burning 
of hydrogen and carbon, and show how flame gives light. In his 
second lecture, on the 12th prox., he will demonstrate what hap- 
pens when air is mixed with gas that is burning, and will explain 
Davy’s experiments on flame, and the passage of flame through 
an explosive mixture of gases; closing with some remarks o0 





the incandescent gas-burner. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT THE ILKLEY GAS-WORKS. 


Tuer has lately been carried out at the gas-works of the Ilkley 
Urban District Council an interesting scheme of improvement 
which was formally inaugurated on the 24th ult., when the whole 
of the new plant—comprising retort work, coal and coke handling 
machinery, mechanical stoker, &c.—was seen in operation. It 
enables coal to be taken from the yard and carbonized, and coke 
deposited in the yard, without manual labour. 

On entering the gas-works, a large dormer jutting out of the retort- 
house roof, with an elevator, immediately attracts attention. It is 
shown in fig. 1. The coal is brought to the works by carts and tipped 
into a receiving hopper of 25 cwt. capacity, the top of which is 
level with the ground. This hopper has an outlet and recipro- 
cating tray feed, delivering coal automatically into a breaker, the 
supply to which can be regulated from the yard level by means of 
the hand-wheel seen in the illustration operating the slide door of 





the coal-hopper, and also by adjusting the stroke of the tray feed. 
The breaker is of the two-roll type; the rolls and gearing being 
of cast steel. The claws are fixed on square shafts turned down 
at the ends; and the shafts revolve in brass-bushed bearings 
formed in the cast-iron frame of the breaker. 

The coal passes through the breaker into the boot of the. ele- 
vator, and is picked up by the buckets and deposited in the storage 
hoppers. The elevator is about 53 feet centres, and is fitted with 
a chain made up of cast-steel and mild-steel links alternately, to 
which cast malleable buckets, 12 inches wide, and skidder bars are 
attached at 2-inch pitch. The elevator, breaker, &c., will easily 
deal with 15 tons of coal per hour. The shoot at the elevator 
head is made of the swivel type, in order to fill as completely as 
possible the large storage hopper, which is 24 ft. by 18 ft., and 
13 ft. 6 in. deep, with a capacity of approximately 100 tons. 

Though the roof principals were at a low level, Mr. Everitt, the 
Gas Engineer and Manager to the District Council, decided that 
they should remain as they were, and that the hopper should be 
built around them; care being taken to protect the principals 
from coming within the hopper. As the illustration clearly 

















Fig. 1.—Coal Elevator, &c., at the Ilkley Gas-Works. 


shows, the hopper is covered with corrugated sheeting, and is pro- 
vided along the top with a platform, which is reached from the 
ground by a ladder placed near the elevator. The bottom of the 
large hopper is fitted with four sets of double slide doors, with 
the usual levers, &c., for operating them ; and the coalis delivered 
from it into the hcpper fixed on a De Brouwer combined stoking- 
machine, This is electrically driven, and travels up and down 
the house on rails laid in the floor; collecting current from bare 
trolley wires suspended overhead. For the various operations 
of charging, pushing, traversing, and hoisting, the machine is 
equipped with three motors, having suitable controllers, within 
arm’s length of the stoker on the machine platform. 

Two beds cf nine retorts, each 21 feet long, have been erected, 
forming the first section of the new carbonizing plant. The two 
new arches are built with regenerators on Brooke’s patent 
system, a noteworthy point of which is the ease with which the 
heat is regulated and distributed throughout the setting. The 
bench bracing, mountings, &c., are new; but the old hydraulic 
and foul mains have been brought into service again. 

With regard to the coke-handling plant, Mr. Everitt appears to 
have solved this problem by designing a reversible conveyor in 
the floor, in front of the bench, and an inclined cross conveyor, as 
shown in fig. 2, at the centre of the house, which delivers coke 


| 
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into the yard. The conveyors are of the type of Messrs. Robert 
Dempster and Sons, Limited, a special feature of which is that 
the chain is carried outside the trough, thereby avoiding the wear 
and tear due to the contact with the coke and water. The con- 
veyor in front of the bench is formed of 7 in. by 3 in. angles and 
4-inch bottom plate; a cast-iron renewable plate being placed in 
the trough. The chain is of parallel type, and travels on rollers 
fixed to the angles of the trough. At 3 feet pitch, the chain is 
provided with special attachment links to which are fixed cast- 
steelrakes. The contractors claim that these rakes are preferable 
to ordinary push-plates or drag-bars, as they do not bind the 
coke on to the bottom of the trough. The return of the conveyor 
is carried overhead on brackets suspended from the buckstays, 
and again the chain is carried on therollers. It will therefore be 
seen that there is no scraping whatever on this conveyor. 

The driving gear, which is made for reversing with open and 
crossed belts, is fitted at one end of the house, and the usual 
tension gear at the other. The inclined or cross conveyor is of 
the same type as the one just mentioned (see fig. 2); the only 
difference being that the return angle supports are braced to the 
trough to form a lattice girder which spans the house. The 
conveyor at present delivers the coke into the yard; but it is so 
arranged that a small screening plant could be added at any time, 
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Fig. 2.—Coke Conveyors inside the Retort-House at Ilkley. 


if found necessary. As will be seen from fig. 3, Toogood’s patent 
equalizing gear has been utilized, to avoid shccks and to main- 
tain a consistent pull on the chain. 

Provision has been made in the corner of the retort-house for a 
small engine-house; and on entering this there is found a gas- 
engine and dynamo. The engine, which is of 333 B.H.P., and 
of the “ National’? Company’s make, drives the elevator, breaker, 
and conveyors direct by belts, gearing, and shafting, and alsothe 
dynamo by means of a belt. The Lancashire Dynamo and Motor 
Company, Limited, provided the dynamo, which is of a special 
type; being so arranged that it can run as a compound machine, 
and provide current at 120 volts for the stoking-machine, or it can 
berun as a shunt machine by cutting out theseries windings, and 
generate current at 170 volts for charging accumulators—it being 
intended at some future date to put down a duplicate generator, 
and use it for providing current to light the public hall. 

As far as can be seen, everything appears to be running easily 
and smoothly, and the plant generally reflects much credit on Mr. 
Everitt, who designed it, and on the Contractors—-Messrs. Robert 
Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, who constructed the 
settings complete with the coal and coke handling and electricity 
generating plants,and Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co., Limited, of 
Retford, who supplied the stoking-machine. 

















Fig. 3.—Head of the Coke Conveyor at the likley Gas- Works. 





STATISTICS OF DUTCH GAS-WORKS. 


WE have received, through the courtesy of Heer P. Bolsius, the 
Manager of the Bois-le-Duc (’s-Hertogenbosch) Gas-Works, a 
copy of the statistical returns of the working results of the muni- 
cipal and some of the private gas-works of Holland for the year 
1907. These returns have been compiled by Heer Bolsius in 
collaboration with Heer M. van der Horst, of the Amsterdam 
Gas-Works; and the information contained in the work is more 
or less of a confidential character—being intended primarily only 
for circulation among the members of the Dutch Association of 
Gas Managers. The present issue continues the series of annual 
returns which have been produced without interruption since 
1899, when the late Heer D. van der Horst, then Manager of the 
Amsterdam gas undertaking, was responsible (in conjunction 
with Heer Bolsius) for their compilation. 


The statistics furnished are of an exceptionally complete charac- 
ter, and to the best of our belief are more comprehensive than 
those contained in any publication relating to the gas-works of 
other countries. They refer to 121 cities and towns of Holland, 
which are arranged in order of population, starting with Amster- 
dam with its 565,662 inhabitants on Dec. 31, 1907, and finishing 
with Ravenstein, with only 894 inhabitants on the same date. In 
1899, there were only 87 gas undertakings included in the returns, 
which were at that date of a somewhat less complete character. 
The names of the managers of the respective works are now 
given, and the date when the works started operations. There 
are shown to have been a good many transferences of ownership 
of works from private companies to the municipalities in com- 
paratively recent years; and at least thirteen towns which now 
have gas-works appear to have erected them since the beginning 
of this century. Such growth in the number of towns using gas 
is an indication of the activity of the gas industry in Holland. 

The amount of coal carbonized by each works is stated, and in 
most cases the amounts of English and German coals used are 
given separately. The totals for all the works are not indicated ; 
but it would appear at a rough estimate that over 4o per cent. of 
the coal carbonized in all the works is of English origin. The 
make of gas per 100 kilos of coal carbonized is stated, and the 
maximum and minimum make per month and per day. The 
oumber of settings and of retorts, and their types is stated for 
each works, and the largest and smallest numbers of retorts in use 
at any time in the course of the year. The average charge per 
retort per diem is also given. Then follow particulars of the water- 
gas plant and production at those works which have such plant. 
Eighteen gas undertakings produced water gas during 1907—the 
Humphreys and Glasgow type of plant predominating, though 
four other types are represented at various gas-works. For the 
most part the water gas is carburetted with petroleum oil of the 
Solar grade, though some works carburet with petroleum spirit or 
benzol. The consumption of coke and of oil per cubic metre of 
gas made is given in most cases; but having regard to the con- 
fidential character of the statistics, we do not feel at liberty to 
reproduce these figures. The illuminating power and the calorific 
value of the water gas and of the mixed gas also appear in many 
instances, as well as the percentage of carbonic acid in the water 
gas. This percentage ranges from 2'9 to 5 per cent. 

Then follow for each town particulars of the quantity of gas 
consumed for public lighting, by private consumers (the figures 
for the last-named being divided to show separately the con- 
sumption through ordinary and through prepayment meters), on 
the works, and the unaccounted-for gas. The latter seems to 
vary from a minimum (for the larger works) of 1°16 per cent. at 
Tilburg to a maximum of 6°85 per cent. at Nijmegen. The pro- 
duction of coke and its disposal are next dealt with, followed by 
similar particulars in regard to tar and ammoniacal liquor. Full 
details are given as to the number of lamps and the consumption 
of gas for street lighting, and the number of consumers’ meters, 
and their description, in use. 

The prices charged for gas for lighting, heating, and power 
purposes to ordinary consumers, and for that supplied through 
prepayment meters and for public lighting are stated separately. 
Speaking broadly, the larger towns appear to charge the same 
price to private consumers whether the gas is used for lighting or 
for other purposes. In this respect, the larger Dutch gas-works 
seem therefore to follow English, rather than German, procedure. 
The length and size of the mains of the distributing system, and 
the average pressure of the supply are stated. The position of 
the purifiers and the amount of gas purified per ton of oxide used 
are also given. Then follow particulars of the tests made for 
illuminating power and calorific value; the details being given 
in most cases as to the description of photometer, standard of 
light, and standard burner used in the tests. The “ Metropolitan” 
argand burner No. 2 and the Harcourt 10-candle lamp are now 
in use in the official testings for several important works, though 
the “ London ” argand No. 1 was retained for many others at the 
close of 1907. The statistics conclude with particulars of the fire 
insurances on the works. 

The compilers have carried through their self-imposed task 
with the greatest assiduity, and have presented their colleagues 
with a most valuable review of the working results of the gas- 
works of Holland. We understand that the similar statistics in 
regard to the year 1908 will shortly be issued by them. 
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WATER AFFAIRS. 


Review of the Principal Events of the Year. 


Tue close of another year affords an opportunity of review- 
ing the principal events in connection with the supply of 
water which have been recorded in our columns. Though 
they have been of a less conspicuous character than those 
which have called for notice at previous similar periods, 
they are nevertheless of sufficient importance to justify 
attention being again directed to them. 





THe WEATHER. 


As there is intimate connection between meteorological 
conditions and water supply, a few remarks in regard to 
the weather will not be inappropriate as a commencement 
to our retrospect. The year 1908 was one of the brightest 
within memory. The record of the twelve months shows 
that in all but one there was more than the average amount 
of sunshine; that, generally, there was a deficiency of rain; 
and that the temperature, while a little below the normal 
during the spring and summer, was much warmer than 
usual in the autumn and winter. There were two heavy 
snowfalls—the first in April and the second in December. 
The latter began on the 27th of the month, and continued 
for three days—culminating on the 29th. It brought the 
coldest days of the year, and, in many parts of the country, 
the lowest maximum temperature ever officially recorded. 
On the 30th of December the maximum shade temperature 
was 25°, and the minimum 18°. A rapid thaw set in early 
next day; and for several hours the condition of London 
streets was almost indescribable. The combined efforts of 
armies of workmen and a fairly heavy rainfall soon cleared 
the thoroughfares. During the prevalence of the frost, a 
water-main burst in Fenchurch Street and rendered useless 
a number of hydraulic lifts; but a more serious matter was 
the annual recurrence of the blocking of the leat at Devon- 
port. In 1908 the Corporation had pipes laid to take the 
place of a portion of the leat. But there was left a length 
of seventeen miles of open watercourse; and where this 
was most exposed, snow accumulated to such an extent as 
practically to stop the flow of water. The work of clearing 
the leat proved very difficult ; but fortunately a thaw came 
to the assistance of the gangs of men in restoring the ser- 
vice. As in the preceding year, the short spell of frost was 
severely felt in Liverpool; and when the thaw set in, more 
than 4000 leakages, mostly from private lead pipes, were 
reported at the water office or discovered by the inspectors. 
The extent of the loss of water will be appreciated from the 
fact that before the thaw the daily consumption was about 
28 million gallons, whereas afterwards it rose to upwards 
of 46 millions. These were the weather conditions which 
ushered in the year 1909, the characteristic features of 
which have been a great quantity of rain, and, with the ex- 
ception of a short spell of intensely hot weather in August, 
generally a temperature below the normal. Notwithstand- 
ing the rain, however, shortage of water was experienced in 
several parts of the country, especially in the west. In-the 
middle of October, several of the towns in Cornwall were 
threatened with something like a water famine. The Cam- 
borne and Truro Water Companies and the Redruth Dis- 
trict Council were greatly inconvenienced; and Penzance 
and other towns in West Cornwall felt the effects of the 
drought. 


METROPOLITAN WaTER Boarp—WorkK AND FINANCIAL 
PosITION. 


As in previous years, we will commence our retro- 
spect with the Metropolis, and glance at the year’s work of 
the Water Board. ' At the first meeting after the Christmas 
recess, the members were informed by the Finance Com- 
mittee that the District Auditor (Mr. A. Carson Roberts) 
had disallowed an item of £59 16s. 4d., the costs incurred 
i connection with the ceremony on the occasion of the 
opening of the Walton reservoirs, and had surcharged the 
amount upon the members of the Committee who’ had 
signed the order for payment: Various courses were pro- 
posed with regard to the surcharge; but eventually the matter 
was referred to the Law and Parliamentary Committee. At 
the same meeting, sanction was given to the expenditure 
of another £ 37,850 on the Honor Oak coveréd’ service 





reservoir, which would make a total of £198,000; and it was 
stated that it would be the cheapest reservoir ever built. 
Undaunted by the action of the District Auditor, the Board 
decided at their next meeting to spend not exceeding £150 
in connection with the ceremonial opening of this reservoir, 
which would take place in May. Before the Board rose 
for the Whitsuntide recess, they adopted an exhaustive 
scheme of superannuation (the fund to be contributed to by 
the officers and the Board), and also decided to establish a 
pension fund. They likewise had under consideration the 
question of paying the Chairman, which they have power 
to do under the Metropolis Water Act, 1902. The matter 
arose in connection with defraying the expenses attending 
the ‘‘ official hospitality” of the Board, which it was thought 
should not fall upon the Chairman personally. The General 
Purposes Committee recommended that the salary should be 
£500 per annum, to commence from the st of Apri! this 
year; and the proposition was agreed to with two dissen- 
tients. As, however, only 21 members voted out of the 66 
composing the Board, it was thought by some that the vote 
did not fairly represent the general opinion. An attempt 
was made to set aside the decision; but without success. 
It should be recorded that the Chairman (Mr. E. B. 
Barnard, M.P.) was in no way concerned in bringing for- 
ward the proposal. 

On the re-assembling of the Board after the recess, Lord 
Welby, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, submitted 
the estimates for the year 1909-10. Dealing first with the 
accounts for 1908-9, he said the income was estimated at 
£ 2,852,000 and the expenditure at £2,930,000; showing a 
probable deficit of about £78,000. The actual result, how- 
ever, had been much more favourable; for the income was 
£25,000 above and the expenditure £25,000 below the esti- 
mates—leaving a deficiency of £28,000. [On the publica- 
tion of the accounts later in the year, this figure was reduced 
to £25,000.] With regard to the year 1909-10, Lord Welby 
estimated the expenditure at £2,951,000, and the revenue 
at £2,888,000; leaving an estimated deficit of £63,000. But 
he made the encouraging remark that if unforeseen con- 
tingencies did not arise, and if the Committees continued 
their careful control over the expenditure as it proceeded, 
the result would bea smaller deficit than that which appeared 
on the face of the estimates. At the same time, he expressed 
the fear that the period of surpluses had passed away, and 
that henceforth the Board would have to impose upon the 
rates every year a greater or less charge. This prospect, he 
said, enjoined a firm control over, and a careful administra- 
tion of, their finances ; for they must expect that the rate- 
payers, when the Board sent in their bills, would demand 
proof that their deficits were unavoidable. His Lordship’s 
forecast turned out correct; for, in a letter written to the 
“Financial News” which was reproduced in our columns 
a few weeks ago, the Chairman of a Ratepayers’ Association 
called for a searching inquiry into the financial position and 
management of the Board, in order to ascertain the reason 
of their being unable to show the profits made by their pre- 
decessors, the much-abused Water Companies. And yet, 
in face of prospective deficits, with their “‘B” stock falling 
in market value (it was 924 at the beginning of the year and 
it is 883 now), and prevailing general dissatisfaction on the 
part of occupiers of non-residential premises at the greatly 
increased charges imposed under the Act of 1907, the Board 
have been talking of spending £200,000 on the erection of 
new Offices in Kingsway, while they have an unoccupied site 
of upwards of 7 acres in extent in Rosebery Avenue. The 
proposal was, however, at the last meeting before the Christ- 
mas recess, referred back, for further consideration, to the 
Committée who brought it forward. “As bearing upon the 
financial position of the Board, it will be appropriate to re- 
cord hére the announcement by Lord Welby of his retire- 
ment, and the recognition of his valuable services as Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, which he had held since the 
inception of the Board. 

Reverting to the general work of the Board, as the 
arrangeménts for conducting the business had all been 
pretty ‘well settled, it was considered unnecessary for the 
members to be called together every fortnight. Accord- 
ingly, it was resolved early in July, by a considerable 
majority, to meet monthly in future; and a fortnight later 
the Board rose for the summer recess. On re-assembling 


on the 8th of October, another attempt was made to rescind 
the resolution granting the Chairman a salary of £500 per 
annum; but it was again unsuccessful—the voting being 
-two to one against it. 


At the next’ meeting, the membérs’ 
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had the gratification of learning that the Local Government 
Board had remitted the surcharge of £59 16s. 4d. by the 
District Auditor to which reference has already been made. 
As the amount in question was expended in refreshments 
incidental to the ceremonial opening of the reservoirs at 
Walton, it will be convenient to notice here a similar func- 
tion in connection with the Honor Oak reservoir, which 
was brought into use on the 5th of May, the ceremony being 
performed by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor (Sir George 
Wyatt Truscott) in the presence of a very large gathering 
of ladies and gentlemen. The reservoir is the largest of 
its kind in the world ever constructed at one time and under 
one contract; and it occupies an area, including the banks, 
14} acres in extent. It was designed by, and constructed 
under the supervision of, Mr. J. W. Restler, M.Inst.C.E., 
the Chief Engineer of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company, who initiated the undertaking ; and it was com- 
menced by the Board, of which Mr. Restler is the Deputy 
Chief Engineer, after they had taken over the duties of the 
Company. It affords additional storage of some 60 million 
gallons, and raises the Board’s total storage to 304 million 
gallons. It was named the “ Beachcroft” reservoir, after 
the first Chairman of the Board, Sir Melvill Beachcroft, 
who is now the Chairman of the London County Council. 
During the year good progress has been made with the two 
reservoirs in course of construction by the Board at Ching- 
ford and at Island Barn, East Molesey. The former, which 
was commenced during the spring of last year, will have a 
capacity of 3000 million gallons; and the latter, which was 
started in the following October—earlier than was originally 
intended, with a view of giving work to the unemployed— 
will be just one-third the size. Both of them were designed 


by Mr. W. B. Bryan, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Engineer of the 
Board. 


Tue Boarv’s LITIGATION. 


It is hardly to be expected that an organization of the 
magnitude and character of the Metropolitan Water Board 
can be carried on without litigation; and therefore it is not 
surprising that our pages have contained during the year 
records of cases in which the Board has figured more or less 
conspicuously. At the Hilary sittings of the High Court 
of Justice, the question which had arisen in the summer of 
1908 in regard to the payment of surveyor’s fees in connec- 
tion with the Honor Oak reservoir was before a Divisional 
Court composed of the Lord Chief Justice and Justices 
Bigham and Walton. The District Surveyor (Mr. Ellis 
Marsland) claimed fees amounting to £297 for surveying 
the reservoir as a covered structure under the London 
Building Act, 1894. The proceedings were taken against 
the Contractors for the work (Messrs. J. Moran and Son, 
Limited) ; and the result was a decision by the Magistrate 
at the Lambeth Police Court in favour of the claimant. 
The Contractors appealed, but without success. Thesame 
learned Judges had before them an appeal in respect of the 
rating of the Board’s undertaking. After a long inquiry, 
the Court of Quarter Sessions for the County of London 
decided that the works in the various parishes should be 
rated as an undivided concern, and not separately as con- 
tended by the Assessment Committee; but they stated a 
case for the opinion of the High Court as to whether or not 
they were wrong in law as to the principle on which the 
rateable value of the property had been ascertained. The 
Court decided that they were not, and therefore they re- 
fused to send the case back for further calculations to be 
made. The London County Council were, of course, dis- 
satisfied with the result; and at their meeting on the 30th of 
March they passed a resolution to the effect that the method 
of arriving at the rateable value of the Board’s undertaking 
in the various parishes was inequitable to London, and gave 
instructions that it should be sent to the Board and to the 
London representatives upon it. 

The question of the liability for water supplied to flats 
was before his Honour Judge Woodfall, at the Westminster 
County Court, in a test case. The defendant occupied a 
flat in Cranworth Gardens, Brixton, the water-rate for 
which had been paid by a house agent. He, however, dis- 
continued doing this, and referred the Board toa firm acting 
as receivers of the property. As the Board’s claim was not 
met, they proceeded against the user of the water, who 
denied liability on the ground that he had paid for it in his 
rent. The Board submitted that under their Charges Act 
of 1907 “farming” agreements could not be made; and, 
moreover, they had given notice that any in existence would 





be determined at a specified date. The tenant would have 
his remedy against the person he had paid. His Honour 
gave judgment for them, but granted a stay of execution 
in the hope that there would be an appeal. This hope was 
realized ; the question coming before Justices Darling and 
Bucknill in the King’s Bench Division a few weeks ago. It 
was urged that the notice given by the Board did not deter- 
mine the agreement between them and the owner, but onl 
intimated that the terms of supply would be revised. In 
the result, their Lordships decided that the judgment in the 
Court below was so unsatisfactory that there must bea new 
trial, to allow of all the points raised being properly dealt 
with. Another test case turning upon an agreement had 
reference to the supply of water for a fire hydrant at the 
King’s Theatre, Hammersmith. The agreement was origin- 
ally made with the West Middlesex Water Company, and 
it was submitted by the Board that though, under their Act 
of 1907, it was determined so far as regarded the “ domestic ” 
supply to the theatre, it remained in force in respect of the 
hydrant, the supply being from a high-pressure main. The 
County Court Judge held that the agreement was still in 
force, and he gave judgment for the Board, but granted a 
stay of execution. The case came before Justices Darling 
and Bucknill on appeal early in the Michaelmas sittings; 
and they came to the conclusion that the agreement was 
preserved by section 35 of the Act of 1907. They accord- 
ingly decided that there was good basis for the claim, and 
that the appeal must be dismissed, with costs. Leave to 
further appeal was, however, granted. A few weeks ago, 
the Board were the defendants in an action brought by the 
Conservators of the River Thames to obtain a declaration 
of the rights of the parties as to the quantity of water 
drawn by the Board from the river through the intakes of 
the old Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. After 
being before Mr. Justice Phillimore for two days, the case 
was ordered to stand over in order that the pleadings might 
be amended. The last case to call for notice raised a ques- 
tion of much more importance than those just referred to. It 
was an aetion by the South Suburban Gas Company to 
determine whether the Board were entitled, under the Act 
of 1907, to charge them 5 per cent. on the rateable value of 
their property, as in the case of an ordinary domestic supply, 
for water used on their works, or whether the Company 
could demand a supply by meter, as for trade purposes. 
The case occupied Mr. Justice Neville for two days, and 
resulted in judgment in favour of the Board. It affected 
them more than the Company, inasmuch as the supply to 
the works had been cut off, by request, at Michaelmas, 1908. 
But if the point urged had been conceded, the decision would 
have applied to all business premises, and would thus 
have greatly affected the Board’s revenue. His Lordship’s 
judgment established the principle that it is the character 
of the user, not the nature of the premises supplied, which 
regulates the charge to be made for water. 


WATER SCHEMES COMPLETED. 


Turning from the Metropolis to the Provinces, it will be 
of interest to notice briefly the more important schemes 
of water supply to which reference has been made in the 
“JournaL” during the year. Perhaps the first place 
should be given to the Jubilee of the Loch Katrine water 
scheme for the supply of Glasgow, which was opened by the 
late Queen on Oct. 14, 1859. At that time the population 
of the water supply district was 439,900, and the average 
daily supply from Loch Katrine 14,675,000 gallons ; whereas 
last year the population was 1,117,229, and the quantity 
drawn from the lake 60,817,000 gallons. At present a 
scheme is being carried out to include the waters of Loch 
Arklet, for which the Corporation of Glasgow obtained 
parliamentary powers in 1885. The matter has been in 
abeyance pending the settlement of a claim by the Duke of 
Montrose for compensation for the land to betaken. It was 
put at £26,500; but he has been awarded £19,090 only. 
The level of the loch is to be raised 22 feet, and its area 
enlarged from 207 to 561 acres. The alteration will add 
10 million gallons daily to the quantity of water available 
for the city, and bring it up to 75 million gallons. While 
dealing with the supply of water north of the Tweed, it will 
be convenient to record that the Corporation of Aberdeen 
decided in September to apply for parliamentary sanction to 
a scheme for taking a supply of water from the River Avon, 
in two instalments, each of 10 milllion gallons per day, at 
the cost respectively of £1,068,500 and £ 443,500—together, 
£ 1,512,000. 
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Crossing the Border, and coming South, we have to notice 
in the first place an event which practically marked the com- 
pletion of the scheme for supplying water to Carlisle from 
the Geltsdale Valley, which has cost the city something like 
£288,000. The event referred to was the turning of the 
water into the great reservoir at Castlecarrock, which has 
a top-water area of 43 acres, a maximum water depth of 
33 feet, and a capacity of 170 million gallons at the draw-off 
ievel. The scheme had been in progress for twelve years ; 
and, as ‘“‘ JOURNAL” readers may remember, it had been 
the cause of much anxiety to all concerned with it. Its 
satisfactory completion was consequently a source of con- 
siderable gratification. A few weeks previously, the annual 
visit of the members and officials of the Hull Corporation to 
the water-works was taken advantage of to perform the 
opening ceremony in connection with a new reservoir which 
had just been completed at Keldgate, near Cottingham, at 
a cost of £43,000. It was designed by the former Water 
Engineer (Mr. F. J. Bancroft, now of New Barnet), and it 
has a top-water level 140 feet above Ordnance datum; its 
capacity being 10 million gallons. Early in the year, the 
announcement was made that the water-works undertaking 
at Cowpe, on which the Corporation of Bacup had spent 
considerably over £200,000, was practically complete; the 
reservoir having been filled to within a few inches of high- 
water mark. About the middle of July, a numerous com- 
pany assembled at Clipstone, near Mansfield, to participate 
in the opening ceremony and inauguration of the new water- 
works constructed by the Corporation for the supply of the 
borough and the adjoining districts served by them under 
agreements. The works were designed to furnish 750,000 
gallons a day; and it was estimated that their total cost, 
including land, would be less than £30,000. In carrying 
out the undertaking, the Corporation were advised by 
Messrs. Hodson, of Loughborough, their Consulting En- 
gineers, who have also prepared a new water scheme for 
Wirksworth. As evidence of the extending use of ferro- 
concrete in connection with water-works, it may be men- 
tioned that a covered reservoir for filtered water, having 
a capacity of 14 million gallons, has been completed for the 
Corporation of Cowes. 

During the year, schemes of water supply or extensions of 
works have been completed for Bury (the Scout Moor reser- 
voir), Elloughton and Brough, Liss, Llandudno, Raunds, 
Penrith, Sheffield (Rivelin tunnel), Shrewsbury, Skipton, 
and Telscombe. Considerable extensions have been in pro- 
gress in connection with the Camborne Water- Works; and 
a storage reservoir having a capacity of 4 million gallons 
has been almost completed. Early in the year, a com- 
mencement was made with a huge steel water-tank for the 
supply of Calcutta by gravitation. The special feature of 
the tank, which forms an important constituent of a scheme 
of improved water supply for the city, as devised by the 
Chief Engineer to the Municipality (Mr. W. B. MacCabe, 
M.Inst.C.E.), is that it will stand at an elevation of go feet 
above the ground level, and be supported on steel trestles. 
As this will be the largest steel water-tank in the world, 
it is pleasant to be able to record that the contract for its 
construction has been secured by Messrs. Clayton, Son, and 
Co., Limited, the well-known gasholder builders, of Leeds, 
at a price of £91,367. Towards the end of October, the 
Mayor of Lincoln (Mr. W. S. White) laid the first pipe of 
the rising main which is to convey the new water supply 
from Elkesley to the city—a scheme which will involve the 
outlay of £190,000. 


New Works AND EXTENSIONS. 


New works and extensions of those already existing have 
been proposed for Chesham, Chichester, Diss, Haydon Bridge 
(Hexham), High Wycombe, Hitchin, Instow, Lurgan (Ire- 
land), Lymington, Paignton, Petersfield, Plymouth, Rich- 
mond (Surrey), Ryde, Saxmundham, Swansea, Warrington, 
and Yarmouth. Local Government Board inquiries have 
been held during the year with reference to the water supply 
of Ballymena, Bedale, Bolton, Brixham, Chesterfield, Dart- 
mouth, Dover, Hope (Chapel-en-le-Frith), Kinver, Leyland, 
Lincoln, Londonderry, Northampton, Paignton, Preston, 
Ruddington, Saltash, South Moulton, Spalding, Twineham, 
and Wellington (Salop), as well as on the subject of the 
supplies in the Cornish villages and in the rural districts of 
Devonshire. A good deal of discussion has taken place 
during the year on the subject of increasing the water 
supply of Exmouth, more especially in connection with the 
boring now in progress at Dotton. The District Council’s 





proposal to go to Parliament last year for additional powers 
was rejected; but they are making another attempt, and so 
far have been successful. While referring to borings, men- 
tion may be made of the increase in the number of artesian 
wells sunk during the year. From some of those within 
the City of London, made as the result of the high charges of 
the Metropolitan Water Board, from 6000 to 8000 gallons 
per hour are being pumped from depths ranging from 400 to 
550 feet, One in Moorgate yields 2000 gallons per hour 
from a depth of 450 feet. A well at Slough was completed 
towards the end of September, after three years’ boring; 
water being found in abundance at 1100 feet. This was an 
exceptionally interesting piece of work, inasmuch as it was 
the first successful tapping of a water supply from the lower 
greensand formation; at least four boreholes having pre- 
viously been carried down to great depths in the London 
basin, but without result. In view of the success of the 
borings in the City, a Special Committee was appointed to 
inquire as to the powers of the Corporation in regatd to 
supplying water by this means; but they reported that it was 
not expedient to take action, and the Corporation adopted 
their report. 
WatTER LEGISLATION. 


It will be convenient to refer here to the new works, 
extensions of limits, and increases of capital which have 
recently been sanctioned by Parliament. It is unneces- 
sary, however, to deal with them at any length, as the work 
of the unusually protracted session in connection with water 
supply has lately been reviewed. Taking Companies first, 
the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company 
obtained authority for the constrtiction of a well, two pump- 
ing stations, and a covered service reservoir, and also for 
raising £200,000 of additional «“‘C ” stock. The Bungay, 
Clevedon, and Donnington Water Companies were gfanted 
powers of incorporation; and the Frimley and Farnborough 
Company were permitted to extend their limits of supply, 
use certain lands for the purposes of their undertaking, 
and maintain and extend the works constructed thereon. 
Permission to carry out additional works was given to the 
Grantham, Pontypool, Pontypridd, and South Lincolnshire 
Water Companies; the last-named Company being allowed 
to purchase the undertaking of the Fen Water Company. An 
important Act was that obtained by the South Staffordshire 
Water Company, as it gave legislative sanction for works 
which had been constructed, as was supposed, under powers 
they already possessed, and authorized others, as well as the 
raising of further capital. Extended limitsand more money 
were given to the West Gloucestershire Water Company; 
and the Worksop Water Company obtained sanction and 
confirmation for works already constructed, and authority 
to raise more capital. Additional works were proposed in 
the Bill; but they were abandoned. With regard to the 
Local Authorities and other bodies who have obtained par- 
liamentary powers, their Acts were noticed as recently as 
the 30th ult. It may be mentioned, however, that the Cor- 
poration of Cardiff obtained an Act (only recently Royal 
Assented) authorizing the construction of an impounding 
reservoir and other works in the county of Brecknock; that 
the Risca Urban District Council were empowered to acquire 
the undertaking of the Western Valleys (Monmouthshire) 
Water and Gas Company, and supply water and gas in their 
district and in adjacent places (the construction of the exist- 
ing water-works being confirmed) ; and that a Water Board 
was constituted for the urban districts of Stourbridge, Lye, 
and Wollescote, in Worcestershire, and Amblecote, in Staf- 
fordshire, with power to acquire the Stourbridge Water 
Company and construct additional works. The first meet- 
ing of the Board took place on the rgth of October. Exten- 
sions of limits and authority to construct additional works 
were granted to the Llanelly and Watford Urban District 
Councils; the enlarged limits in the latter case being as 
much of the Council’s district as is not within the area of 
the Colne Valley Water Company. A Bill was introduced 
for the constitution of a Water Board for the county of 
Glamorgan. Among the proposals of the Bill was the acqui- 
sition of five water undertakings and the sources of supply 
of certain local authorities. After a long inquiry, the Bill 
passed the House of Commons, in spite of an attempt made 
by Mr. Keir Hardie to have it rejected. It went up to the 
House of Lords and was again considered for several days 
towards the end of July; but in the end their Lordships 
unanimously rejected the measure, though they appeared to 
be of opinion that the county would at some future time 
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require a comprehensive scheme for the provision of an 
increased water supply. In the course of the proceedings 
on this Bill, Mr. Pretyman obtained an order from the 
House instructing the Committee to inquire whether the 
promoters had made provision for the supply of water at 
reasonable rates to the agricultural community within the 
area, and to any person or persons from whom any existing 
or natural supply was or might be withdrawn owing to the 
works authorized. A similar instruction was ordered in 
respect of the Oldham and Aldershot Bills. In the House 
of Lords, a Bill was introduced by Lord Desborough to 
determine the rights and liabilities of persons supplying 
water under the authority of Parliament in certain cases ; 
but it never got beyond the second reading. The Pro- 
visional Orders applied for were mainly to authorize the 
construction of works and the raising of additional capital. 
They related to Bradfield, Gravesend and Milton, Hunger- 
ford, and Kingswood ; the last-named place being taken up 
by a new Company. This application, as well as that of 
the Gravesend Company, was opposed—in the former case 
successfully. The Board of Trade, however, granted the 
Orders in the other cases, subject to certain necessary modi- 
fications and amendments; the most important being the 
change, in the Gravesend Order, of the basis of the charge 
for water from rack-rent to rateable value, and an alteration 
of the authorized scale involving a reduction of charges in 
the case of the smaller consumers. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Turning to the legal business of the year, several interest- 
ing cases have come under the consideration of the Courts. 
Those in which the Metropolitan Water Board were en- 
gaged have already been noticed; and the rest do not call 
tor comment at any very great length. Early in the year, 
Mr. Justice Neville had before him an application by the 
Attorney-General, on the relation of the Bristol Water 
Company, for an injunction to restrain the West Gloucester- 
shire Water Company from supplying water beyond the 
limits of their statutory district, or within those limits for 
use outside. The dispute arose with regard to a large house 
—Hollywood Towers—with a model dairy, stables, &c., 
attached, situated partly within the parish of Henbury, in 
the district of the Bristol Water Company, but very near 
the border of the parish of Almondsbury, which is within 
the West Gloucestershire Company’s district. This Com- 
pany’s main came to a dead-end near to the property, but 
was continued for a short distance beyond their limits to a 
hydrant and overflow, for the purpose of allowing accumu- 
lations of muddy water to be run off. Above this, still out- 
side the Company’s district, a service-pipe was attached to 
supply the house. This was the action complained of, and 
the question for the Court was whether the defendant Com- 
pany had power to deliver water outside their district. Of 
course, the well-known Nine Elms gas case figured con- 
spicuously in the arguments. It was submitted for the de- 
fendants that there was nothing to preclude them from sell- 
ing water to anyone they pleased, and for any purpose what- 
ever. The supply was given in the parish of Almondsbury ; 
and though the meter by which it was measured was just 
beyond the limit, the real place of supply was not there but 
at the place where the water left the main. In giving 
judgment, his Lordship said the question before him was 
what was meant in the defendants’ Acts by the words 
“supply of water.” He thought they meant its delivery for 
use at the terminals (wherever they might be) at which the 
consumer took possession of it, so to speak, and devoted it 
to his own use. If water was brought to a point outside the 
Company’s district, and used there, the action would be ultra 
vives. In doing as they had done, the defendants had, in his 
opinion, exceeded their statutory powers ; and therefore he 
granted an injunction in the terms asked. The defendants 
appealed, and the matter came before the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Farwell and Kennedy. It was 
again submitted that the real place of delivery of the water 
was where it left the main; and that therefore the supply 
was not outside their district. Their Lordships, however, 
dismissed the appeal without calling upon the respondents’ 
Counsel; holding that if the Acts of a Company provided 
that water should be supplied only within certain prescribed 
limits, they could not carry on business beyond them. The 
question of the “delivery” of water came up in another 
form early in the year. Ina case heard at the Mark Cross 
Petty Sessions in the summer.of 1908, the point at issue 
was the level at which the water was “delivered;” the 
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supplying Company (the Crowborough Water Company 
being entitled to charge 50 per cent. extra if the delivery 
was at a greater height than 700 feet. The Company con- 
tended that the delivery of the water took place at the 
cistern in the roof, which was above the 7o00-feet level: 
while the defendant argued that it was where the supply. 
pipe entered the house, which was below it. The decision 
of the Bench, consisting of four Magistrates, was against 
the Company; but they agreed to stateacase. This was 
heard by the Lord Chief Justice and Justices Bigham and 
Walton at the Hilary sittings of the High Court. They 
said the point was whether or not the Company had supplied 
and delivered water at a higher level than 700 feet. ‘They 
had so delivered it; and therefore the Magistrates ought to 
have allowed the full charge. 

The effect of the decision in the Frimley and Farnborough 
case last year, in regard to the construction of works on 
unauthorized lands, was not only observable in the parlia- 
mentary work of the session—several of the Bills, as already 
mentioned, containing clauses sanctioning works already con- 
structed—but in the Courts. Early in the month of July, 
Mr. Justice Ridley heard an application by the Attorney- 
General, at the relation of the Marquis of Salisbury, for 
an injunction to restrain the Barnet District Gas and Water 
Company from constructing or using, upon a piece of land 
acquired by them at Colney Hatch, “a well or other works 
for the purpose of raising, collecting, or storing water, and 
for carrying the same away for the general purposes of 
their undertaking.” It was alleged that the well in ques- 
tion was outside the Company’s statutory limits, and that its 
construction would cause injury tothe relator. It was con- 
tended, on behalf of the plaintiff, that the Company had no 
statutory power to sink a well at Colney Hatch, which was 
64 miles from the nearest “authorized works,” except as 
part of such works, which it was not; and, further, that no 
power was conferred by the Water-Works Clauses Act on 
people to wander about a district, purchase lands, and con- 
struct works to draw water from an unauthorized source. 
It was submitted by Sir Alfred Cripps that the case was 
undistinguishable from that of the Frimley and Farningham 
Company ; whereas it was contended by Sir Robert Finlay, 
for the defendants, that it was of a totally different char- 
acter. The learned Counsel pointed out that an Act ob- 
tained by them in 1904 provided that they might acquire 
land at Colney Hatch for the purpose of their water-works 
undertaking, and that upon the land so acquired they might 
carry out any of the works and execute any of the powers 
mentioned in, or conferred by, section 12 of the Water- 
Works Clauses Act of 1847. This, it was submitted, had 
exactly the same effect as if there had been set out in terms 
the various things specified in the section mentioned. Put- 
ting the matter shortly, Sir Robert said the question for the 
Court to decide was whether Parliament had or had not 
authorized the works in respect of which the injunction was 
applied for. His Lordship said it certainly had not. He 
nevertheless listened to the argument of the learned Counsel, 
who concluded by asking him not to grant the injunction, as 
a special agreement had been come to between the relator 
and the Company, before the Committee on the Bill of 1904, 
that permission should be given tosink the well in question. 
His Lordship decided that the Company had no power 
under their Act to do this, and if there had been any agree- 
ment between the parties the Act had not carried it out. 
Under these circumstances, he must grant the injunction; 
but he consented to a stay of execution, pending an appeal, 
provided the defendants would undertake to stop the work 
at the well. The undertaking was given, and the notice of 
appeal duly lodged. It came before Lords Justices Vaughan 
Williams, Buckley, and Kennedy early in the Michaelmas 
Term, and at the close of the arguments judgment was 
reserved. It was given a few weeks later in favour of the 
Company; but, unfortunately, their Lordships were not 
all agreed—Lord Justice Vaughan Williams dissenting from 
his learned brethren. The case has, however, been taken 
to the House of Lords. A somewhat similar question was 
raised in an action by the Attorney-General, at the relation 
of the Seisdon Rural District Council, heard in March 
by Mr. Justice Warrington. It was an application for a 
declaration that the South Staffordshire Water Company 
were acting wliva vires in using two wells and pumping- 
stations at Ashwood and Kingsford, in the parish of Kings- 
winford, and for an injunction to prevent them from con- 
tinuing them. The defence was that, by section g of their 
Act of 1893, the Company were, in effect, authorized to 
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construct and use the pumping-stations in question, though 
they had not been specifically sanctioned. His Lordship 
made the declaration and granted the injunction as asked, 
but suspended it in view of the fact that defendants were 
applying to Parliament for statutory authority in respect of 
these works. Shortly afterwards a similar application was 
made to Mr. Justice Neville, at the instance of the Rural 
District Council of Lichfield, in respect of a reservoir con- 
structed by the Company. The course taken by Mr. Justice 
Warrington was explained to his Lordship, and he made an 
order in the terms arranged. As mentioned when dealing 
with the water legislation of the session, the Company ob- 
tained an Act confirming these works. 

Mr. Justice Parker had before him for several days re- 
cently an action brought by the Portsmouth Water Com- 
panp against the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way Company, to prevent them from taking water from a 
spring, called the “ Railway” spring, yielding 600,000 gal- 
lons a day, on their land at Bedhampton, near Portsmouth. 
The deed under which the land, which was entirely covered by 
water, was conveyed to defendants’ predecessors contained 
a reservation of all water rights to the vendors, who were the 
owners of two estates, known as Upper and Lower Bed- 
hampton Mill Estates, which in 1855 and 1877 were conveyed 
to the plaintiffs. The water by which the mills were operated 
was fed by various springs, among them being, as plain- 
tiffs alleged, the one now in question. Having purchased 
the land on each side of the millpond, they proceeded to 
use the water for the purposes of their undertaking. In 
course of time, as the result of extensions of the railway 
line, an agreement was come to under which a cylinder 
was sunk by plaintiffs where the spring rose, and the water 
conveyed into a 42-inch main. ‘The rights under the agree- 
ment continued until about two years ago, when they were 
determined by notice. The defendants then proceeded to 
put a pipe into the cylinder, and carry away the water for 
their own use. This led to the action. The defendants’ 
case was that there never was a spring at the place in ques- 
tion from which water flowed into the millpond, but if there 
were, it being on their own land, they had a right to use the 
water from it. Atall events, they said, the plaintiffs had no 
right to it, either as flowing water or by virtue of the reser- 
vation of all water rights to the vendors of the land under 
the original conveyance. A good deal of evidence was 
called upon both sides, and at the close of the case his 
Lordship reserved judgment. This he delivered on the 
15th inst. in favour of the plaintiffs (ante, p. 824); but he 
granted a stay of execution to allow the necessary altera- 
tions to be made to carry his decision into effect. 

In the Court of Appeal, the Lord Chief Justice, the Master 
of the Rolls, and Lord Justice Buckley heard an appeal 
from a judgment of Justices Channell and Sutton, in a King’s 
Bench Divisional Court, reversing a decision of the Judge 
at the Redhill County Court, in an action brought by the 
Reigate Rural District Council against the Sutton District 
Water- Works Company (the Contractor for a reservoir being 
joined as a third party); the question relating to damage 
caused to highways by heavy traffic. In the Court below, 
their Lordships thought the Judge had misdirected him- 
self; but his decision was supported by the Superior Court. 
A dispute between the Corporation of Bradford and Mr. 
T. E. E. Yorke, in regard to the construction and effect of 
a conveyance as to the mines near Gouthwaite Hall, in 
consequence of the action of the Corporation, who had 
acquired certain of Mr. Yorke’s lands for the construction 
of a compensation reservoir in connection with their Nidd 
water scheme, was settled by the House of Lords, who dis- 
missed an appeal by Mr. Yorke against a judgment of the 
Court below reversing one by Mr. Justice Joyce. Early in 
1908, Mr. Justice Lawrance and a Special Jury were oc- 
cupied for eleven days in trying an action brought by Dr. 
Fergusson, the proprietor of a hydropathic establishment at 
Malvern, against the Urban District Council, for damages 
for alleged nuisance in allowing his drinking water to be 
polluted by sewage escaping from their sewers, whereby an 
outbreak of typhoid fever in his Hydro. was caused, from 
which two of the visitors and two servants died. He was 
successful in his action; but the Council appealed, mainly 
on the ground that, upon the findings of the Jury, the ver- 
dict given was against the weight of evidence. They also 
submitted that the Jury had been misdirected. The Court of 
Appeal failed to see any breach of duty on the part of the 
Council, and they decided that judgment should be entered 
for them, with costs. The case was, however, taken to the 





House of Lords, where it was heard last May. At the con- 
clusion of the arguments, the Lord Chancellor said the ap- 
pellant had failed to show any ground for interference with 
the decision of the Court of Appeal ; and Lords Macnaghten, 
James of Hereford, and Shaw concurred. The appeal was 
accordingly dismissed. In connection with this case, refer- 
ence may be made to a paper by Professor W. R. Smith, 
M.D., dealing with the outbreak, read before the Associa- 
tion of Water Engineers at their winter meeting in 1908, and 
given in the first number of the “ JourNaL” this year. 

Among the other legal cases of the year, the following 
may be mentioned. Two water consumers at Torpoint 
refused to pay the increased charges of the Urban District 
Council for water supplied for trade purposes, on the ground 
that, under the Public Health Act, local authorities were 
not entitled to levy any charges for water beyond those ac- 
tually required to cover the expenses of the supply, and that 
it was illegal to attempt to make a profit out of the water- 
rate for the reduction of the general district rate. The 
Bench declined to make an order in either case. A house- 
owner at Slough was fined £9 gs..6d. for altering a service- 
pipe supplying a row of houses in a way to render the 
water liable to contamination. A question came before the 
County Court Judge at Bradford-on-Avon as to whether 
the Wiltshire County Council were liable for a sum of 
£13 4s. 10d. for water supplied to the Adcroft School at 
Trowbridge, which was a non-provided (voluntary) school, 
by the Trowbridge Water Company. The whole question 
turned on the construction of certain sections of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902, which constituted the Council the educa- 
tion authority. The defence was that the managers of the 
school, to whom, previously to the Act coming into force, 
the water was supplied, were liable. But his Honour de- 
cided to the contrary; and his judgment was upheld by 
Justices Bigham and Walton in the King’s Bench Division. 
In the review of the legal work of the year 1908, it was 
mentioned that the owner and part occupier of some pre- 
mises at Earby recovered compensation from the Earby 
Water Company for damages sustained by him owing to 
the cutting off by them of the water supply to a hydrant at 
a weaving-shed, with the result that it was impossible to 
extinguish a fire which occurred there a few weeks after- 
wards. The Company appealed, and the case came before 
Lords Justices Vaughan Williams, Buckley, and Kennedy. 
The grounds of the appeal were that the verdict was against 
the weight of evidence, and that, on the findings and the 
admitted facts, the defendants were entitled to judgment. 
Their Lordships came to the conclusion that at the time 
the fire occurred there was no obligation on the part of the 
Company to supply water, the service having been properly 
discontinued, and that consequently the appeal ought to be 
allowed. Judgment was accordingly entered for the Com- 
pany, with costs of the appeal as well as of the trial in the 
Court below. 

ARBITRATIONS. 

Being somewhat in the nature of legal proceedings, brief 
reference may be made here to some arbitration cases of the 
year. The first was to determine the price to be paid by 
the Birkenhead Corporation for the compulsory acquisition 
of land on the Hafod Elwy and Taincha Estates, Denbigh- 
shire, owned by Mr. A. O. Evans, required for carrying out 
the extensive scheme of additional water supply sanctioned 
by the Corporation Act of 1907. The price asked by the 
claimant for 2039 acres was £100,000; and the witnesses 
for the Corporation valued the property at about £9000. 
The Umpire (Sir Edward Clarke) awarded £26,518—being 
£26,168 for land and £350 for easements. In an arbitration 
in respect of the value of some land required by the Penrith 
Urban District Council for the construction of a reservoir 
the questions were raised as to whether the Arbitrator (Mr. 
C. R. Fenwick, of Leeds) was entitled to award compensa- 
tion for its special adaptability for the purpose in question, 
and whether it could be given when there was only one 
person (the Council) in the market, and that person pos- 
sessing compulsory powers. ‘These questions were put in 
a case stated for the opinion of the High Court; and the 
matter duly came before Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence. The 
Arbitrator awarded £1822 if there was special adaptability, 
and £312 if there was none. His Lordship pointed out that 
the Arbitrator had not stated a case but arrived at a con- 
clusion; and he held that the award was correct at the 
higher amount. Early in the year, an inquiry was held in 
London, before Mr. Pollock, one of the Official Referees, 
respecting a claim made by the Manchester Corporation 
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against the New Moss Colliery, Limited, for about £81,500 
for damages caused to their Audenshaw reservoirs by the 
Company’s mining operations. After the proceedings had 
been opened, the parties came to a settlement. It was 
agreed that defendants should pay £17,500, in three instal- 
ments on dates specified, and the costs of the inquiry. 


TECHNICAL BUSINESS. 


Coming to the technical matters connected with water 
supply which have engaged attention during the year, the 
two meetings of the Association of Water Engineers claim 
first attention. At the summer meeting, held in Durham in 
June, under the presidency of Mr. Robert Askwith, M.Inst. 
C.E., the Engineer to the Weardale and Consett Water 
Company, the members received a cordial welcome from 
the Mayor (Mr. John F. Boyd, J.P.), who expressed his 
pleasure at finding that Mr. Askwith, who was an old and 
valued friend of his late father, and who had worked with 
him for many years in the interests of water supply, was 
President for the year; and he wished him every success 
during his term of office. At the opening of the President’s 
Address, it was announced that the membership of the Asso- 
ciation had increased from 332 in 1907 to 365—or 33 in the 
two years—which it was thought might be regarded asa 
very satisfactory feature of their progress. The President 
touched upon various useful topics in the course of his short 
address—the consumption of water per head, the stamping 
and insurance of fittings, the new Model Code of Regula- 
tions, the prevention of waste, the use of reinforced concrete 
in construction work, and the employment of suction-gas 
plant for pumping purposes. The last-named subject was 
also dealt with in a paper by Mr. D. Hastings Irwin. The 
other papers prepared for the meeting were : “ Steam- Driven 
Pumping Plant for Deep Wells and Boreholes,” by Mr. A. 
Towler; ‘‘The Selby New Water-Works,” by Messrs. 
Percy Griffith and Bruce M‘Gregor Gray; and “ Public 
Water Supply for Fire Extinguishing,” by Mr. C. W. S. 
Oldham. With the exception of the last, all the papers 
were read and well discussed. In connection with the meet- 
ing, visits were paid to the offices and workshops of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company, of which the 
President is the Consulting Engineer, where they were 
received by the Engineer (Mr. A. L. Forster, M.Inst.C.E.) ; 
and to the reservoirs of the Weardale and Consett Water 
Company, which were inspected under the personal guid- 
ance of the President. At the winter meeting, held on the 
1oth and 11th inst., under Mr. Askwith’s presidency, Mr. 
Oldham’s postponed paper was taken first (see ante p. 809). 
The other papers were: ‘Evaporation from Water Sur- 
faces,” by Mr. S. R. Lowcock, M.Inst.C.E.; “A Sterile 
Boring in the Inferior Oolite (Somersetshire),” by Mr. W. 
Phelps; and “ Ferro-Concrete as Applied to Water- Works 
Construction,” by Mr. Harry W. Taylor, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
A paper on “Reservoir Outlets” had been promised by 
Mr. G. N. Yourdi; but, owing to illness, he had not been 
able to finish it in time for the meeting. It is postponed till 
the summer meeting, which will be held in York, the home 
of the new President, Mr. W. H. Humphreys, the Engineer 
and Secretary of the York WaterCompany. The Chairman 
of the Company (Sir Joseph Sykes Rymer) was present, and 
expressed his gratification at the election of Mr. Humphreys, 
and said it would bea pleasure to his colleagues and himself 
to meet the members in the coming summer. A feature of 

_ the meeting was the passing of a resolution approving and 
endorsing the action of the Committee of Municipal Trading 
Departments in their opposition to the proposed “ centrali- 
zation of the control of their accounts.” 

Some interesting subjects were considered at the meeting 
of the German Association of Gas and Water Engineers, 
held at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in June. Herr Reese, of 
Dortmund, read a paper on the “ Development of Water 
Supply during the last Fifty Years;” Dr. Steuer, of Darm- 
stadt, dealt with the “ Origin of Underground Water,” with 
special reference to the plain of the Rhine in Hesse; and 
Herr Scheelhaase, of Frankfort, submitted a paper on 
the “‘ Removal of the Acidity of the Underground Water of 
the Frankfort Forest.” At the annual meeting of the New 
England Water Association, a Committee presented an inte- 
resting report on the depth of laying water-mains, extracts 
from which were given last week. Early in the year, mem- 
bers of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers had their 
attention directed by Mr. John Don, of Maybole, to the subject 
of “The Filtration and Purification of Water for Public 

Supply,” by indicating the principal features of the paper 








which gained for him the “* Water Arbitration” prize. An 
abstract of the paper was circulated, and the discussion 
to which it gave rise extended over two evenings. On the 
second, the outgoing President (Mr. T. Hurry Riches) pre- 
sented the prize to Mr. Don, consisting of a certificate, a 
cheque, and some tools and books, and congratulated him 
on the work he had done. A few weeks ago, the members 
had brought under their notice, by Mr. H. A. Humphrey, 
his new internal-combustion pump, which was described and 
illustrated in the “ JourNaL” for the 26th of October. The 
paper aroused a great deal of interest, in view of the highly 
favourable report made by Professor Cawthorne Unwin on 
an official test carried out by him of a four-cycle Humphrey 
pump at Dudley Port. The discussion on this paper, as 
in the case of Mr. Don’s, extended over two evenings. 

At the meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute in January, 
Dr. Samuel Rideal, F.1.C., read a paper on the “ Purifica- 
tion of Water by Ozone,” in which he described the instal- 
lation of plant on the De Fries system in operation at the 
St. Maur Water-Works in Paris. He characterized ozone 
as the ideal agent for purifying water, since it leaves behind 
it only ordinary oxygen, and nothing that is foreign to the 
water; and he considered it specially suitable for towns 
drawing their supplies from rivers. In the course of the 
discussion, the Chairman (Mr. E. B. Barnard, M.P., the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Water Board) thought that 
the ozone process of. purification might be of advantage in 
an emergency, and be very desirable ; but he said its adop- 
tion would mean £90,000 a year for London. While on 
this subject, it may be mentioned that just about the date of 
the meeting the ozone process was put into operation at 
Chartres, a city of 23,000 inhabitants, supplied with water 
from the River Eure. At the Health Congress, promoted 
by the Corporation and the University of Leeds, with the 
co-operation of the Royal Sanitary Institute and the Royal 
Institute of Public Health, which was held in July, Dr. 
Rideal dealt with the subject of the “ Chlorine Sterilization 
of Polluted Waters;’’ and his paper was discussed with 
one on “ The Sterilization of Water,” by Mr. H. C. H, 
Shenton, and another by Dr. A. C. Houston, the Director 
of Water Examination to the Metropolitan Water Board. 
Other papers were on “ Mechanical Filtration,” by Mr. J. 
Parker, the City Surveyor of Hereford; and “ The Water 
Supplies of Yorkshire,” by Mr. T. Fairley, of Leeds. Mr. 
C. Clemesha Smith, M.Inst.C.E., the Water Engineer to 
the Wakefield Corporation, described the methods adopted 
to prevent plumbo-solvency in his district. These papers 
came up for discussion in the Engineering Section, the 
Chairman of which was Mr. C. G. Henzell, the Water Engi- 
neer to the Leeds Corporation. As bearing upon public 
health, it will not be out of place to refer here to the Model 
Code of Water Regulations issued by the Joint Committee 
on Water Regulations, and given in the “ JourNaL” for 
Feb. 2; and to the movement initiated by the Corporations 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire to retain unrestricted control 
over their reservoirs to ensure protection from pollution. 
The value of these huge receptacles was emphasized by Dr. 
Houston in the annual report of the Metropolitan Water 
Board, and noticed in the “ JournaL” for Aug.17. He 
pointed out that the habitual use of stored water lightens 
the grave responsibilities of the Board in regard to the 
safety of the Metropolitan Water Supply, and tends to 
create a sense of security among those who watch over 
the health of the Metropolis. 


CASUALTIES. 


It is again gratifying to record that the year has passed 
without the occurrence of many accidents in connection 
with water supply undertakings. The first was at the new 
“crib” in course of construction on Lake Michigan for pro- 
viding an additional supply of water for Chicago. By some 
unknown means, the structure, which was of wood, caught 
fire, while one shift was working in a tunnel, and the men 
in the relief shift were asleep, and the building was soon in 
flames. The barriers holding the water back were quickly 
destroyed, and the tunnel was flooded, twenty men being 
drowned. The next accident was much less disastrous, 
though it caused considerable inconvenience. It was the 
bursting of a 24-inch water-main below the roadway at the 
foot of Putney Bridge, causing a great volume of water to 
pour down the High Street, and do considerable damage to 
property. Two skiffs from a neighbouring boathouse were 
launched, and rendered service to imprisoned householders ; 
while fire-engines were brought into use for pumping the 
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water from the basements. The accident arose from the 
fracture of the pipe at a joint; and the damage was very 
soon repaired. Two iron water-tanks, each 60 feet in 
diameter and 40 feet high, and of about a million gallons 
capacity, constructed in 1885, failed at Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. They were both ripped along a vertical line, 
and the water liberated by the fractures wrecked a church 
and a large house, and seriously damaged fifteen other resi- 
dences ; causing the death of two people and serious injury 
to three or fourothers. The damage was estimated at about 
$50,000. Two accidents occurred to reinforced concrete 
reservoirs in Oklahoma—one due to an attempt to effect 
economy by reducing to a minimum the thickness of the 
inner walls; and the other to the corners of the basins, 
where the walls pulled apart, not having adequate earth 
backing, as the strength of the reinforced walls was relied 
upon to hold the water. Owing to an accident to the 36- 
inch pipe which is carried across the Wharfe on a stone 
aqueduct in the neighbourhood of Bolton Abbey, the supply 
of water to Bradford was interrupted early in the morning 
of the 19th of July. At a point where the pipe makes a 
bend upwards, a subsidence of the ground caused one of the 
joints to draw, and the liberated water led to the displace- 
ment of several adjacent sections. Later in the day, the 
Corporation Water Engineer (Mr. J. Watson) inspected the 
damage, and the necessary repairs were undertaken. 


PERSONAL MATTERS AND DEATHS. 


Before bringing this retrospect to a close, a few personal 
matters which have occurred during the year call for brief 
notice. Mr. J. F. Bedford, of Leeds, was appointed Water 
Manager to the Colne Corporation; Mr. E. W. Booth, of 
Croydon, was selected for the position of Engineering 
Assistant in the Water Department of the Bolton Corpora- 
tion, and he accepted it, but afterwards resigned; Mr. Lees 
Buckley was appointed Secretary and Collector for the 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield District 
Joint Water Board, in succession to Mr. W. H. Rothwell, 
who had been Secretary since 1878, and was retained as 
consultant-adviser ; Alderman W. J. Burgess retired from 
the Liverpool Corporation, in which for some years he held 
the position of Chairman of the Water Committee; Mr. J. 
Diggle, of Heywood, was appointed Borough Surveyor and 
Water- Works Engineer to the Hyde Corporation ; Mr. G. B. 
Gibbs succeeded Mr. Sutherland as Secretary of the Sun- 
derland and South Shields Water Company; Mr. J. C. 
Hawkins, of Cardiff, was appointed Chief Water Engineer 
to the Paignton Urban District Council; Mr. J. S. Ineson, 
the General Manager and Secretary of the Ventnor Gas 
and Water Company, was presented by the Directors with 
a framed illuminated address, together with a gold watch 
and chain, in token of their hearty appreciation of his 
“ valuable and faithful services” for twenty-five years; Mr. 
S. Marsland was appointed by the Metropolitan Water 
Board Assistant District Engineer of the Kent district ; on 
the 3rd of April, Mr. C. Sainty, the Manager of the Wind- 
sor Water-Works, completed thirty years’ service under the 
Corporation; Mr. J. W.B. Simpson, the Accountant of the 
Chesterfield Water and Gas Board, is now styled Account- 
ant and Commercial Manager ; and Mr. J. W. Sutherland, 
the Secretary of the Sunderland and South Shields Water 
Company, was presented with a silver salver and a cheque 
for fifty guineas, to mark the completion of his fifty years’ 
service with the Company. 

During the year we have unhappily had to record the 
removal by death of several gentlemen closely connected 
with water undertakings—viz., Mr. George D. Bellamy, Con- 
sulting Water Engineer to the Plymouth Corporation; Mr. 
George Crowe, Engineer of the Chester Water Company ; 
Mr. George Frederick Deacon, the well-known Water En- 
gineer; Herr M. Dietrich, the Manager of the Munich Muni- 
cipal Water-Works; Alderman Thomas Goldsworthy, the 
Chairman of the Water Committee of the Newport (Mon.) 
Corporation ; Mr. William Goldsworthy, formerly Manager 
of the Hampton station of the Metropolitan Water Board ; 
Mr. Robert Hodgson, the Outdoor Manager of the Sunder- 
land and South Shields Water Company; Sir Theodore 
Martin, the Chairman of the Brymbo Water Company, 
and a distinguished member of the Parliamentary Bar; Mr. 
W. A. Piercy, the Manager of the South Hayling Water- 
Works; Mr. R. H. Swindlehurst, the Water Engineer to the 
Bolton Corporation ; Mr. W. A. Valon, the well-known Con- 
sulting Gas and Water Engineer; and Mr. Joseph Wren, 
the Vice-Chairman of the Boston (Lincs.) Water Company. 





PARLIAMENTARY MUNICIPAL TRADING RETURN. 


FuRTHER progress has been made with the publication of the 
return regarding municipal trading in the United Kingdom 
which, as “ JouRNAL” readers have already been made aware, 
is being prepared at the instance of Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, 
Member for North Paddington. The “further progress” here 
referred to, of course, relates to the issue of another one of the 
series of volumes into which it has been found necessary that the 
return should be divided. The present is the fourth volume to be 
published, but strictly speaking not the fourth in the series, for it 
is numbered Part III. Parts I. and VI. were noticed in our issue 
for June 22 last; while Part II. was similarly dealt with on 
Sept. 21. Now another part is before us, just about three years 
after the return was moved for—and, of course, there are still 
some more to come. ; 

It is necessary to recapitulate here, very briefly, what the 
return is intended to show, even though we may be unable to 
state with absolute certainty the reasons which made it appear 
to the originator of the idea desirable that it should be so a 
The object is to set forth certain trading statistics for the London 
County Council, the Corporation of the City of London, the 
Council of each Metropolitan Borough, the Corporations of the 
Municipal Boroughs of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Bradford, West Ham, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Kingston-upon- Hull, Nottingham, Salford, Leicester, Ports- 
mouth, Bolton, Cardiff, Sunderland, Oldham, Croydon, Blackburn, 
Brighton, Derby, Preston, Norwich, Birkenhead, Gateshead, 
Plymouth, Halifax, Southampton, South Shields, Burnley, East 
Ham, Huddersfield, Swansea, Wolverhampton, Stockport, Mid- 
dlesbrough, Stockton, and Blackpool, and the Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Dundee, and Aberdeen Corporations. It is to indicate the 
nature and extent and, for each of the last four years for which 
figures are available, the financial results of reproductive municipal 
undertakings, including for each undertaking separately “a short 
description thereof, date and terms of original acquisition or 
establishment or subsequent extension, how managed, capital 
employed and how obtained, value of the undertaking, capital 
paid off and outstanding, loan charges, provision for deprecia- 
tion, gross income and expenditure, net profit or loss, how profit 
is allocated or loss met, amount of relief or burden to rates, 
number and salaries of the chief paid officials, number of work- 
people, rate of wages paid in chief classes of labour, and prices 
charged for products or services supplied or rendered.” In a 
memorandum attached to the return, it is pointed out that the 
municipal boroughs in England and Wales mentioned above are 
all those which at the date of the Census of 1go1 had a popula- 
tion of upwards of 90,o00o—with the addition of two (Stockton- 
on-Tees and Blackpool) which have a smaller population. When 
noticing Part I., some particulars were given with regard to the 
form in which the information was asked for and has been sup- 
plied in the return. 

The municipal boroughs included in the present volume are: 
Birmingham, Nottingham, Leicester, Derby, Wolverhampton, 
Norwich, West Ham, East Ham, Croydon, and Brighton. With 
regard to these ten boroughs, the number of reproductive under- 
takings which fall to be included are respectively : Birmingham 
eight, Nottingham six, Leicester seven, Derby six, Wolverhampton 
seven, Norwich four, West Ham four, East Ham four, Croydon 
eight, and Brighton ning. Gas supply is included in the cases 
of Birmingham, Nottingham, and Leicester; and water supply 
in those of Birmingham, Nottingham, Leicester, Derby, Wolver- 
hampton, Croydon, and Brighton. In all ten boroughs the elec- 
tricity supply is a municipal one; and in nine of them there are 
tramways owned (though not in all cases worked) by the Council. 
In seven instances markets appear; and in all ten boroughs there 
are municipal baths. Eight of them have working-class dwellings 
among their reproductive undertakings; while Derby includes 
cemeteries, Wolverhampton cold stores and an ice manufactory, 
Norwich allotments, Croydon lodging houses, slaughter houses, 
and allotments, and Brighton telephones, an aquarium, and an 
abattoir. Surely there is variety enough here to keep even the 
most easily wearied student interested. 

During the four years mentioned in the return—1902-3, 1903-4, 
1904-5, 1905-6—the Birmingham rates received about £200,700 
from the gas undertaking, £12,100 from markets, and £500 from 
workmen’s dwellings. In Nottingham, the gas undertaking 
contributed some £106,000, the electricity works £28,000, the 
tramways £63,000, and the markets £20,000. In like manner, 
Leicester benefited to the extent of £144,000 from the gas-works, 
and .£13,300 from the markets. At Derby, the markets have 
handed over to the rates £10,000. The Wolverhampton water- 
works have contributed £2670 (all in the year 1902-3), and the 
markets and fairs £16,700. The Norwich markets have handed 
over £9000, and the working class dwellings and allotments £19 
(in the year 1905-6). It will be remembered that in the statistics 
issued by Mr. J. Carter, the Borough Treasurer of Preston, a few 
weeks ago, out of a representative list of 94 towns and boroughs, 
Norwich tied with East Ham for top place in regard to the amount 
in the pound levied for rates—the figure shown in each case 
being gs. 11d. These statistics referred, it should be pointed out, 
to the year 1909; and so are much more recent than the period 
to which the present Blue-Book relates. As, however, the latter 
document shows that. Norwich has only four “‘ reproductive under- 
takings ’—that is, electricity, markets, baths, and dwellings—and 
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of these a small profit has only resulted on two, while the elec- 
tricity undertaking has shown a surplus since it was acquired, it 
seems one must look elsewhere than in the direction of municipal 
trading for an explanation of the high rates. The West Ham 
rates have received £15,000 from the tramways undertaking ; and 
those in East Ham, £1750 from the electricity works (all in the 
year 1905-6), and £5250 from tramways (also in 1905-6). From 
the water undertaking at Croydon £4800 has been handed over, 
from the electricity works £4000, from the tramways £2000 (all 
in 1902-3), from the working-class dwellings £76 (in 1905-6), and 
from the allotments £92 (in 1902-3). The Brighton rates have 
received £25,000 from the water undertaking, £3250 from the 
electricity works (all in 1903-4), £3050 from the trams (in 1903-4), 
and {£2000 from the markets. 

These are merely the “rate relief” figures extracted from the 
200 pages of tables and statistical information of which the 
Blue-Book is composed. They show that out of the sixty-three “ re- 
productive” undertakings owned by the ten municipal boroughs 
whose returns are included, not more than twenty-six during the 
four years mentioned contributed any sum to the reduction of the 
rates. In only three of the boroughs is the local gas undertaking in 
the hands of the municipal authorities ; but the profits taken from 
these for the benefit of the rates reach a figure which seems toabout 
double the receipts from all the other twenty-three undertakings 
put together. Next in order are tramways, with £88,000; markets, 
with £83,000; electricity, with £37,000; and water, with £33,000. 
Of the total number of undertakings included in the return, some 
twenty-five are ofsuch a nature that it may be assumed they were 
started quite apart from any question of profit-making—such as 
workmen's dwellings, baths, cemeteries, and abattoirs, and other 
things ofa similar character. 

It does not appear that the member at whose instigation the 
returns are being compiled expressed any desire that the figures 
relating to the different boroughs should be summarized in one 
table ; and thus it would take a long time to arrive at the total 
amount of capital involved in the number of undertakings dealt 
with. It must, however, manifestly be enormous; and when the 
results from the three gas undertakings, at Birmingham, Notting- 
ham, and Leicester, are deducted, the figures cannot be very 
helpful to him for the purpose of demonstrating the success of 
municipal trading from a profit-earning point of view—which it 
is surmised (perhaps wrongly) was one of the principal points in 
mind when the return was ordered by Parliament. While, how- 
ever, referring thus to the profit-making side of the question, it 
may be well to repeat the remark made when noticing the last 
preceding volume of the series—that we do not regard the extent 
of the rate relief as any adequate test of the success or otherwise 
of municipal trading enterprises. Itis not, in fact, the standpoint 
from which the question should be even mainly judged—for if it 
is wrong to speculate in risky concerns by which the ratepayers 
may become heavy losers, it is little better to take from the con- 
sumers for the benefit of the general body of citizens the profits of 
undertakings in connection with which risk to the pockets of the 
latter is non-existent. 








Inspecting Gas Examiner for the London County Council.—At the 
meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, the Public 
Control Committee recommended that an inspecting gas examiner 
be appointed in the chemical and gas-testing department, and 
that his duties be to inspect the several gas-testing places in 
London, make non-statutory tests of gas and statutory tests in 
cases of emergency, and perform, under the direction of the 
Chemist, other work falling within the province of the Council 
as the controlling authority. The Committee also recommended 
that Mr. B. R. James, a relieving gas examiner, who has been 
employed temporarily on the work, should be appointed as from 
the 1st prox., at the commencing salary of £162 10s.a year. The 
recommendation was adopted with discussion. 


Cost of Working a Gas-Power Plant.—At a recent meeting 
of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, in Edinburgh, a paper, 
entitled “Some Recent Developments in the Use of Producer 
Gas for Power Purposes,” was read by Professor R. Stanfield, of 
the Heriot-Watt College. It was stated, in connection with the 
working of a gas-power plant of about 30 B.H.P. capacity, that 
the total cost, including fuel, wages, maintenance, depreciation, 
interest on capital, rent, taxes, &c., amounted to less than 4d. per 
actual horse power per hour. There seemed to be no doubt, the 
author considered, that the use of gaseous fuel, for power and 
heating purposes on a large scale, was steadily but surely advanc- 
ing, and the time was not far distant when large plants would be 
erected near great industrial centres to supply a cheap gas. 

The Spelling of the Name of the Inventor of Gas Lighting.— 
Questions have been raised from time to time iu regard to the 
spelling of the name ofthe inventor of gas lighting, which some 
have asserted should end with a “k” and not with an “h” as is 
usual. If we remember rightly, the former spelling is the one 
adopted in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” An article 
in the “ Engineer ” for the 17th inst. sets the matter at rest. It 
is entitled ‘Some Recollections of the Soho Foundry, its Men 
and Methods ;” the author being Mr. Charles H. Wall. In the 
course of it, he gives a facsimile reproduction of an autograph 
letter dated Dec. 20, 1805, and bearing the signature of “ Wm. 
Murdock.” The text of the letter shows so clear a distinction 
between “h” and “k,” that no room is left for further doubt as 
to the spelling which the owner of the name adopted. 





SOME ASPECTS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


By Norton H. Humpurys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 
TuoseE who are in the habit of attentively following our tech. 
nical literature, or of attending public functions connected with 


our industry, must have had the matter of Technical Education 
very much on the brain during the last few months. It is not one 
of the many new features of the Nineteenth Century, but is as old 
as our industry itself, though now coming to the front in a change 
of clothes. An enormous amount has been written and spoken 
on the importance of higher technical training, for some time in 
regard only to responsible heads or controlling powers of gas 
undertakings; but latterly the subject has tended to filter down- 
wards, until now it appears to be generally accepted that even 
the office boy might know a little more, to his own advantage, 
and to the benefit of the concern he is serving. When we look 
for what has been done, however, we are reminded of Falstaff’s 
tavern bill—s5s. 4d. for sack, and 4d. for bread. 

The average gas-works employee is certainly much better 
educated than his grandfather was—that is to say, in a general 
way. Hecan write a fairly legible, if not a good, hand; he can 
figure; and he is not a stranger to a few of the “ologies.” He 
has also benefited by the traditions of the elders, gathered while 
he was a boy at home—assuming that he is a member of a gas 
family. But apart from general advancement in education, and 
from the fruits of practical experience, he is not in a much better 
position as regards facilities for specializing in his own particular 
line than was his grandfather (say) fifty yearsago. No inaugural 
address has been considered complete without a page or a para- 
graph dealing with the subject ; and it would be difficult to turn 
up a volume of our special serial or other literature that did not 
contain pointed references to the need for better or more thorough 
technical education. Yet it is only recently that a Chair of Gas 
Engineering has been inaugurated at a University, or the classes 
especially devoted to the technical training of employees have 
taken tangible shape. There have been, in isolated cases, some 
endeavours in the direction of classes or courses of lectures; but 
they were the exception rather than the rule. 

When there is much talk and little do in connection with any 
project, careful examination usually elicits the fact that there are 
difficulties, possibly of a formidable nature, that are not evident 
at first sight. The commencing exercises are proverbially easy ; 
but the asses’ bridge is encountered in many other things beside 
Euclid. The great hindrance to the advancement of technical 
education in our industry, has been the lack of some detailed 
explanation as to the meaning of the term. It has been nothing 
but a blessed Mesopotamia to many. There has been plenty of 
generality, but nothing definite—such, for instance, as a full 
scheme or syllabus of the course of study to be taken up by a 
beginner. The Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, with 
the aid of gentlemen who have some experience in setting ques- 
tions and examining students, whose services and assistance they 
could readily secure, might do something towards remedying this 
defect. As it is, the young beginner has had to blunder along in 
the dark. If he had the good fortune to be the son or relative of 
a gas engineer, or an articled pupil, he may have obtained some 
useful advice based on individual experience ; but many of the 
older generation could scarcely set out a scheme suited to pre- 
sent-day needs, or give a connected account of how they acquired 
their own knowledge. Like Topsy, all they could say was that 
they “growed” into it. In the lack of assistance of this nature, 
there is nothing other than the desultory perusal of books, or 
attendance at the local mechanics’ institute or science and art 
classes, to take up subjects such as chemistry, building construc- 
tion, drawing, &c. Many of these are rather matters pertaining 
to general than to special technical education as generally under- 
stood. What is needed is reliable and competent advice as to a 
proper course of study, having regard to the student’s present 
standard of general education, his environment in life, and his 
future prospects. 

There are now in our chief cities excellent facilities in the form 
of evening classes, not only as regards general but also in special 
technical lines of education; but in towns of 20,000 inhabitants 
or less, the opportunities, even to-day, are very meagre. Every 
student does not enjoy the advantage of residing at or within 
easy distance of some large centre. There are many, scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, earning their living 
in subordinate positions in connection with small gas undertak- 
ings, who have neither time nor the means to avail themselves of 
such advantages. But the small gas-works have always given a 
good account of themselves, both in the matter of passes at ex- 
aminations, and in furnishing representatives in the higher walks 
of the profession. Many who have deservedly attained to the 
position of shining lights and leaders in our industry, commenced 
their career in the service of a small undertaking. Given energy 
and determination, together with some natural aptitude, a small 
gas-works offers educational facilities that are not readily out- 
stripped, even with the aid of the best modern resources. 

The lack of definiteness or clearness as to outlining schemes 
for study, also extends to the qualifications of the perfectly edu- 
cated man—if one can imagine such an individual. Following 
the lines of some earlier utterances on the subject, it would appear 
that “the more the merrier,” and that the acme of perfection 





‘might be expected when the whole staff, from the day labourers 


and office boys upwards, were so highly charged with technical 
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information that each individual could, if desired, take up any 
and every department and run it to the best advantage. Artemus 

Ward, I believe, somewhere describes an army composed of such 
smart individuals that it was impossible for one to be in any re- 
spect less than another, and therefore the lowest rank was neces- 
sarily that of a General. We do not know how Lord Roberts or 
Lord Kitchener would regard such an army from a practical point 
of view. But it is safe to say that if a qualified gas engineer was 
called upon to control a gas-works staff of this character, there 
would soon be some important changes in the personnel. Following 
an example recently quoted, ‘‘there would be several vacancies 
for less educated men.” 

History repeats itself. In my young days, the junior of an in- 
quiring turn of mind was frequently cautioned against wanting 
to know too much, and advised that too great a thirst for know- 
ledge would bring him to a bad end. This was simply a bucolic 
way of reminding the student that, if he would be successful, he 
must specialize, or, as we say now, that he requires some special 
technical education. The lad in the office was expected not to 
take more than a very casual interest in the retort-house; and 
the gas-fitter’s mate knew better than to pry into the secrets of 
the engine-room. The same thing applied to every department. 
The works, the office, and the out-door staff were all adjured to 
mind their own business. ‘ Every shoemaker to his last” was a 
frequently quoted proverb, and more than that, was generally 
acted up to, which is not always the case. But later, this sort of 
thing dropped entirely out of sight. The beginner was told to 
learn everything and anything, and sometimes, as a consequence, 
learned nothing. Itis possible to extend the area of operations 
at the expense of the foundation; and when superficiality takes 
the place of thoroughness, the result is not a success. But, after 
many years, there is a tendency to hark-back tothe old cry. We 
are reminded that there is such a thing as over-education. At 
one time the complaint was “ignorance.” Now it is recognized 
that there is such a thing as too much knowledge. 

The number of gas-worksin Great Britain islimited. Suppose 
we take it at 2000. Obviously, there cannot be more than 2000 
managers of gas-works holding office at any onetime; and taking 
the average tenure of office as twenty years, there will not be 
more than 100 retiring each year—that is, not more than about 100 
vacancies for new comers. Also we must remember that the 
period for obtaining office is now limited to a very few years. If 
the candidate is under thirty years of age, he is too young; if 
over forty, he is too old. Of the total number of qualified candi- 
dates for office to-day, not more than 1000 have any reasonable 
prospect of success. We have all heard about the French officer 
who said that every soldier carried a marshal’s baton in his knap- 
sack ; and it is well that the young beginner should feel that he 
will not be hampered in any laudable endeavour to qualify for an 
improved position. But he should not be deceived, or allowed to 
deceive himself, into the idea that the process of climbing is easy 
and the end certain. 

The actualities of the present should not be obscured by the 
possibilities, or the assumed possibilities, of the future. In the 
early days of the industry, it was the sole end and object of every 
ambitious subordinate, whatever his status, to rise to the position 
of chief; but it is now becoming evident that there are not enough 
chieftainshipsto go round. Withan appreciation of this fact, the 
question of technical education tends to move from the general 
towards the particular, and from one subject to a large number 
of divisions or classes. Instead of now advising every learner 
to swallow and endeavour to assimilate, so far as his abilities will 
allow, the whole of “Clegg” or “ King’s Treatise,” he is recom- 
mended to take up a section or even a single chapter. He is 
assisted to specialize in his own particular department, or in the 
one that is best suited to his abilities. If there are but com- 
paratively few openings at the top of the tree, there are a larger 
and increasing number that offer good promise. With the en- 
largement of the industry there is a corresponding extension in the 
number and in the importance of the several departments; and 
the head of one of these departments may occupy a more impor- 
tant position than the chief of fifty years ago. 

_ There may be something to be said in favour of free competi- 
tion in technical education as in any branch of trade, and of en- 
couraging 1000 or 20,000 to qualify for a position that,as already 
stated, may not offer more than 100 vacancies a year. The posi- 
tion may tend to the immediate pecuniary benefit of directors 
and shareholders, as enabling them, under the stress of competi- 
tion, to secure efficient services for the ridiculously inadequate 
remuneration that is at times offered in advertisements. It may 
furnish an effective rejoinder if the manager, after having in- 
creased the business and profits some 50 per cent., ventures to 
suggest that the amount of his salary might be “ reconsidered,” 
because no reasonable man, knowing that there are hundreds 
waiting to jump into his shoes on bread-and-cheese terms, can 
expect a liberal appreciation of the time and ability he has de- 
voted to the work, or that, in return for giving up the best and 
most active period of his career to the interests of the company, 
he will get a reward sufficient not only to cover his present con- 
tingencies, but also to leave some provision against ill-health or 
old age. 

If the result is not in all respects satisfactory to the man in 
Office, it is still less so to the unfortunate majority who are un- 
successful; and it does not tend to the real welfare or improve- 
ment of the industry. The successful candidate will not be likely 





to advertise the industry or recommend it to those who are seek- 
ing a means of livelihood; while the unsuccessful, looking upon 
his technical skill and training as stock-in-trade for which he has 
failed to find a market, will work in the other direction. The 
board may announce with some pride that they had 387 candi- 
dates for the post, from which it would appear that the successful 
one must be somebody in particular. But the other 386 are de- 
serving of some consideration. It is interesting to think of the 
amount of human nature contained in those 387 applications. The 
perusal of them is not altogether a pleasure. The whole of the 
applicants are not out of a job; and the majority perhaps only 
desire to go one better. A considerable proportion are of the 
character of sporting offers, but not unfrequently tinged with a 
desperate earnestness. After a fair weeding process, however, 
there remains a mass of technical ability running to waste. The 
great need of the present day is not so much in the way of 
attracting newcomers into the profession, as to find some method 
of utilizing the abilities of the capable, but unsuccessful because 
crowded out, applicants. One hears of men with every advantage 
of influence in their favour who have to wait years for their posi- 
tion; and while this sort of thing exists, the best talent will not 
be attracted tothe profession. The best talent considers that the 
prospect of being one of the 387 is not good enough. 

The surplusage of candidates, as compared with the available 
vacancies that offer, is, unfortunately, not confined to the gas 
profession, but is noticeable in connection with any line that 
affords a prospect of a bare living and a respectable position, 
and is therefore in sufficient popular repute to become one of the 
professions. And by the word profession, I understand a calling 
to which young men enter as articled pupils by the payment of a 
more or less substantial money premium. The lament of the 386 
becomes louder and louder every year. There are always prac- 
titioners and teachers who consider the value of the premium to 
themselves, but not the position and prospects of the student at 
the end of the term. And there are numbers of qualified men 
who kick their heels in idleness or in some trivial occupation for 
years—the best and most active years of their life—before they 
can obtain a suitable outlet for their abilities. Many find that it 
is necessary to throw over their prospects and try cattle-raising 
or wheat-growing in the Colonies, or, what is worse, drift into the 
ranks of the unemployed. The popular idea of the unemployed 
is associated with rags, dirt, and incompetence; but there is 
silently and unobtrusively growing up among us a new class 
of unemployed. They do not blatantly advertise themselves, or 
promote hunger marches or mass meetings; and their needs are 
not the less urgent because they take no place in the charitable 
efforts of the public. The oft-used term “the poorer class” needs 
considerable revision. 

I may be reminded that much of this has nothing to do with 
technical education. But any scheme of education—technical or 
otherwise—that turns the student loose on the world and washes 
its hands of him at the end of his scholarship, is a weak, incom- 
plete, and knock-kneed affair. If there was more evidence, on 
the part of those who hold the purse strings, of a desire to en- 
courage technical skill, by the application of a system more 
human and more sympathetic than the hard laws of supply and 
demand, there would be no need for urging the importance and 
otherwise recommending the same. Candidates of the best order 
would be glad to enter. 

I take it that the object of technical education is to make the 
stoker a better stoker, the engineer a more qualified engineer, the 
gas-fitter a neater and more scientific workman, and the whole 
a better paid, more intelligent, and more contented class, rather 
than to create aspirants to positions that at the best only a small 
proportion can hope to attain, and for which, it might be added, 
some are in no sense fitted. It is strange that education is con- 
fined exclusively to the development of the brain. While intellect 
is developing, muscle is degenerating. We should never be able 
to do entirely by machinery; and there will always be the de- 
mand for the man with the strong arm. It is possible that the 
philosopher who could teach the best way of using a shovel, 
having regard to the result accomplished, and the expenditure of 
force or energy, would be a greater benefactor to his race than 
one who establishes and endows a technical college. 











The Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts (Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood, M.A.) sends a copy of a pamphlet he has prepared for the 
information of members and others interested in the Society’s 
work. He says that for some time past the idea of preparing a 
history of the Society has been under consideration; but it has 
never come to anything. Pending the realization of such an idea, 
he has thought that it might be useful to collect a certain amount 
of information about the Society which has hitherto only existed 
in a scattered form, or in the pages of the Society’s “ Journal.” 
The pamphlet contains a short sketch of the Society’s history, an 
account of the trust and prize fund it administers, a history of the 
examinations it has carried on for the past fifty years, a descrip- 
tion and pictures of its medals, lists of the Albert Medallists, and 
of past and present officials, the Charter and bye-laws, and other 
general information, including a list of the proceedings of the past 
session, and a financial statement for the past year. Ifthe ex- 
periment is justified by success, the pamphlet will be issued, pro- 
bably with additions, another year; and it may possibly develop 
into an annual publication. 
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AIR GAS LIGHTING : 


ITS ADVANTAGES, SOME OF ITS DEFECTS, AND HOW TO 
REMEDY THEM. 





By HerBert A. CarTER. 


Tue study of new methods of lighting is one of considerable 
interest ; and there are several growing systems which possess 


great possibilities. The limited extent of our coal deposits, and 
the way in which these will in time become exhausted, render in- 
vestigation of the claims of some of these new systems of primary 
importance. Among other methods, the introduction of petrol 
as a means of supplying light has opened out a vast field for the 
- engineer to devote his attention to; and very considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the way of producing a satisfactory light 
from this agent, although there still remain certain obstacles in 
the way of this, which in some of the petrol systems have only 
been dealt with in a superficial manner up to the present. 

The constituents of petrol render it so applicable to the pro- 
duction of gas by means of vaporizing that it is not surprising 
that petrol lighting, as a whole, is beginning to attract consider- 
able attention, and is being adopted by different authorities for 
the lighting of very extensive areas. Among others may be men- 
tioned the Royal Engineers quarters at Bordon Camp, Salisbury 
Plain. The form of generator used in this case was supplied by 
the British and Colonial Gas Lighting Company, Limited. The 
apparatus is admirable in its construction, having in view the 
large area to be lighted, and taking into consideration that petrol 
lighting is really now only being developed, but that it may in the 
near future be perfected as an absolutely reliable and economical 
system, some of the facts here given go far to prove. 

The plant just mentioned consists of a battery of carburettors, 
connected in series ; the petrol being supplied to the carburettors 
automatically in small quantities only as required. Immediately 
the petrol enters the carburettors, a very rich quality of gas is 
produced by a process of evaporation which there takes place, at 
the same time a stated quantity of air is introduced to the carbu- 
rettors. This air is supplied by means of a rotary blower directly 
coupled to the carburettors, and driven by a small petrol engine 
of approximately } H.P. The constituents of the gas thus pro- 
duced are in the proportion of about 98} per cent. of air to 14 per 
cent. of petrol vapour, which is the mixture that all these systems 
seek to produce; it being non-explosive, on account of the large 
body of air which it contains and the small percentage of petrol 
vapour. At the same time, the mixture, or the gas produced, is 
sufficient in quality and volume to give a very brilliant light when 
introduced to the ordinary incandescent ramie mantle. 

This particular installation contains over 5000 feet of piping, 
which is carried along the roads and taken into the various build- 
ings, and combines to make a most effective display as an inde- 
pendent system of lighting. It has now been in operation a little 
over twelve months, giving complete satisfaction; and is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the possibilities to which this new system of 
petrol lighting may attain. 

PETROL. 

Petrol, as is well known, is a mineral oil; and its source of 
production is practically unlimited. The specific gravity which 
gives the best results in lighting is ‘680; this producing a soft, 
yet brilliant, light, which, at the same time, does not allow of any 
deposits of carbon or other objectionable matter, which might 
tend to discolour the mantles, and cause obstruction in the pas- 
sages of the burners—necessitating less attention and cleaning of 
burners, and hence ensuring longer life to the mantles. 

German engineers have for long recognized the possibilities of 
petrol; and the light is employed in many German undertakings 
and in other industrial concerns on the Continent generally, which 
affords ample reason for its fuller investigation by British gas 
and lighting engineers. It is only within recent years that it has 
received any attention from practical personsin this country with 
a view to its wider utilization; and one feature in its favour is the 
simplicity of the plant needed in its production as compared with 
the manufacture of coal gas, even on a small scale, or the gene- 
ration of the electric light. 


THE “ Loco” Gas APPARATUS. 


Another well known, and we may say fairly extensively used, 
system is the “ Loco” gas apparatus, which is the invention of 
Mr. Frederick C. Lynde, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of Manchester. This 
system is at present in operation, and giving very satisfactory 
results, in almost all parts of the United Kingdom, India, and 
the Colonies. A unique feature of the plant is the method of 
petrol feed. This consists of a specially-constructed glass float 
or globe having a central cavity or chamber, at the bottom of 
which is a specified quantity of mercury, which automatically 
controls the flow of petrol introduced at the centre of the bulb 
through a steel tube of small diameter. The float is balanced in 
a cast-iron chamber, which contains a small quantity of petrol 
to give the required flotation; the whole being under the direct 
control of the mercury seal. The chamber is directly connected 
to the carburettor. 

As the petrol is evaporated in the carburettor, the level of the 
petrol in the chamber is immediately lowered, and the float, 
falling with it, opens the mercury seal, and allows just the neces- 
sary quantity of petrol to flow into the chamber and replace the 





amount evaporated. This description of feed needs no adjustment 
when once set ; and the quality of gas produced as the result of 
this method of feed is always consistent, and a very good light 
is assured. In addition to this, the “ Loco” machine itself is a 
really compact and strongly built apparatus, and only occupies a 
minimum amount of space—approximately, 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. 
It is also a safe apparatus, and can be fixed in almost any position 
in a building, as it is not necessary to store a large quantity of 
petrol in any part of the machine, and the petrol tank, which sup- 
plies the chamber, can be fixed outside the premises any distance 
from the machine. Apart from these points, the apparatus itself 
is mainly constructed upon the same lines as those adopted in 
most machines of this class. 

The Loco Gaslight Company have carried out several large and 
important installations, among them being Stonyhurst College, in 
Lancashire, where upwards of 1800 lights are in use, and which 
has met with the full approval of the Principals of this body. An 
installation carried out at Illawalla, Poulton-le-Fylde, is a good 
example of the Loco method of petrol lighting. There are several 
thousand yards of piping carried through the ground on this 
estate; the light produced being excellent in quality, and very 
brilliant at the farthest point from the machine. The Midland 
Railway Company’s locomotive sheds at Ballymena, near Belfast, 
have also been successfully lit by this method. Messrs. Lever 
Bros., of Port Sunlight, have introduced the system on their oil- 
seed plantations in the Solomon Islands, which goes to illustrate 
the confidence its merits can command. Many machines have also 
been sent abroad by shippers to South America, Portugal, Russia, 
France, and India. 


THE SAFETY OF AIR Gas. 


It may not be generally known that air gas is the safest of all 
gases, owing to there being so sinall an amount of vapour in its 
composition. Further, no purifying process is necessary, either 
in the generation of the gas or its combustion; it being non- 
poisonous. Even in the case of petrol, if there should be an 
escape of gas no danger exists, as the gas becomes still further 
diluted with air; and if a naked light is brought close to such an 
escape, no risk is incurred, as the escaping gas will merely ex- 
tinguish a light, and not ignite, for the simple reason that the gas 
will burn only in specially constructed burners. 

The Simpitrol system of the British and Colonial Gas Lighting 
Company first referred to, produces a light quite free from sulphur 
and ammonia, absolutely smokeless and odourless, and in no 
way can it cause harm to delicate decorations, pictures, or furni- 
ture. It has no injurious effect whatever upon animal or plant 
life. The same may be said of the “ Loco” and Praed systems, 
the latter of which will be referred to later on. 

Another great advantage of petrol lighting is the fact that the 
consumer is entirely independent of outside assistance in the pro- 
duction of the gas, for the whole of the plant can be attached to 
the residence, and operated by any member of the household; 
there being no intricate parts in the machines liable to get out of 
order. The operation of starting the machines is quite simple. 
In regard to cost, a gallon of petrol can be obtained approxi- 
mately for 1s.; and, when used by a reliable machine, it will pro- 
duce an efficient light equalling tooo-candle power per hour at a 
cost of 1s. 4d. On petrol used for lighting purposes, the Govern- 
ment duty of 3d. per gallon is not payable. 

The cost of the electric light varies in different localities from 
4d. to 6d. per unit; and it is recognized that a 16-candle power 
incandescent lamp will use a unit in 16 hours, the cost of which, 
basing the price on the above estimate, would be 5d. for 60-candle 
power. Electric light would therefore cost 1s. 6d. for 15 hours; 
while an ordinary table lamp, burning paraffin, only gives a light 
of 8-candle power, the cost being about the same as the 16-candle 
power electric lamp referred to. The cost of acetylene, it may 
be observed, is six times more than the cost of petrol lighting, 
and it is claimed by the introducers of this system that, quite 
apart from its superiority over other systems for its brilliancy, 
= lighting is considerably cheaper than coal gas, electric 
ight, paraffin, or acetylene. 

The Praed system is another method which has made great 
headway, and is most simple. It consists of a small hot-air 
engine heated by the gas, which the plant itself generates—this 
being, of course, the same in the other systems referred to. It 
operates an air propeller, which works in a bath of paraffin to 
form a seal for the air ; thus furnishing a full volume of air, which 
is passed to the carburettor. Directly connected to the shaft of 
the propeller is a simple pumping arrangement, which raises the 
petrol from the storage tank Case the machine or carburettor, 
where it is vaporized; and at the same time the correct mixture 
of gas and air is passed on to the holder. The holder possesses 
an advantage in so much that, when filled with gas, it can be left 
to act as a storage chamber ; thus guaranteeing an efficient supply 
of gas even when the machine is not in use. The petrol enters 
the carburettor through a small inlet at the top, which is designed 
to cause the petrol to be reduced to a very fine spray, so atom- 
izing it, and keeping the supply under control. This makes the 
plant perfectly safe ; and there is no danger of a very rich or ex- 
plosive gas being formed. 

Other forms of machines which command notice, and are in 
successful operation, are those manufactured by the Délaite Safety 
Gas Company and the National Air Gas Company. The motive 
power of the former consists of a weight apparatus ; and the latter 
is generally constructed on the principle of the systems already 
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referred to. In all cases where these different forms of machines 
have been introduced, no difficulty has been experienced in con- 
veying the gas long distances ; and the illuminating power of the 
light obtained is said to be “ far in advance of that produced by 
coal-gas.” 

It would be as well to state at this point, for the information of 
those having little or no experience of gas production by intimately 
mixing petrol vapour with air, that the petrol itself is the source 
of light and heat; the admixture of air serving only a secondary 
purpose. It is possible to produce a gas containing only a per- 
centage of petrol vapour equal only to 1°4; and this can be used 
for both lighting and heating. But in order to obtain an efficient 
light, or produce heat for cooking, &c., a much richer gas would 
have to be used. With most machines this result can easily be 
obtained by regulating the proportion of air admitted to the car- 
burettor to produce either a weak or rich gas; thus proving that 
these simple yet effective appliances, in the hands of those of ordi- 
nary intelligence, can be regulated and adjusted to produce the 
desired requirements in regard to either light or heat, while only 
involving a comparatively small expense. 


THE Motive Power. 


Touching, again, on the motive power, the most satisfactory 
form has been found to be the hot-air engine. This consumes 
only a small quantity of gas, and is therefore inexpensive to run, 
and is usually of a simple, yet reliable, construction, and almost 
impossible to get out of order; while in all makes of this class of 
engine the wear and tear on the frictional parts has been scienti- 
fically reduced to the minimum. For these reasons mostly, it 
has been adopted by the manufacturers of all kinds of air-gas 
machines, and has fully justified its adoption. A water-motor, if 
it is served from a constant source, is also reliable, and can be 
supplied whenever water power is available. It can be recom- 
mended as a cheap motive power in first cost, though it may not 
work out so very cheap if the water has to be paid for. 

With regard to the falling weight to serve this purpose, it is 
necessary to point out that, unless a considerable fall can be 
arranged for the weight, it is essential to re-wind up the weight 
many times according to the consumption of gas; and at least a 
30 feet fall is desirable. In many instances thisis not practicable, 
and therefore the hot-air engine has taken precedence over this 
method. 

The burners used are of various types; some being constructed 
so that the admission of air at the burner is an impossibility ; 
and these should always be used in conjunction with a gas plant 
where the correct mixtures of air and gas are guaranteed and 
can be relied upon. Other forms which admit air at the burners 
are usually adopted where these conditions are not so certain; 
and in the event of a rich gas being produced at the machine, 
and conveyed to the burner, it is necessary to admit a further 
percentage of air, by means of a regulator attached to obtain the 
required brilliancy of light. This, although not utilizing as much 
air as is necessary to produce the required brilliancy in coal gas, 
nevertheless vitiates the atmosphere, and does not give quite as 


good an illuminant as in the cases where the correct proportions | 


of air and gas are generated at the machine itself. 
INSTALLATIONS OF AIR GAS. 


Dealing with complete installations of air gas in houses and 
other buildings, the question of piping, and the running of same 
to the various points, ought to receive most serious consideration, 
as in a number of instances in the experience of experts who 
have been directed to inspect many of these installations, which 
are very often carried out by local workmen, it has been found 
that little or no tact has been exercised beyond that required 
in the case of an ordinary gas installation, with the result that, 
although the machine has been perfect, the fact that the system 
of piping has not received the necessary amount of consideration 
and thought which is requisite to make an air-gas installation 
perfect, has told against the successful operation of the system, 
and entailed some extra expense. This matter of piping should 
always be entrusted to someone of undoubted experience, if satis- 
factory results are to be expected. It is well known that the 
gas is very subject to atmospheric conditions, and quickly con- 
denses in the pipes. Therefore, in planning-out the runs of piping, 
great attention should be paid to the arrangement of falls and 
the application of a reliable system of syphonage. 

In an installation of small dimensions, this matter can be easily 
overcome by due care being taken that the piping is arranged so 
as to have a gradual fall tending towards the main which is con- 
nected with the gas-machine, when a small syphon pipe with a 
draw-off tap can be fixed. The spread of petrol lighting causes 
these to be most important points to be observed ; and it will be 
readily recognized that, in the carrying out of a large lighting 


system, unless due regard is paid to the matter of syphonage the | 


result will be anything but satisfactory. Many firms advocate 


the use of piping of larger dimensions than the piping used for 


coal gas, as it has been found where a weak gas has been used 
that this increase in the dimensions of the piping has been neces- 
sary to obtain a good light. Again there are numerous instances 


where the existing lead pipes have been utilized with considerable | 


success; the only necessary additions being the enlargement of 
the main from the machine and the assurance that the piping was 
sound and properly laid. Cases have been known where the 
amount of condensation in the piping, where it has been neces- 
Sary to run the piping at different levels within a small radius, 








has been such as to prevent the passage of the gas to the various 
points desired. 

Another question is that of the fittings. The ordinary gas- 
fitting can be generally used, provided that the gas-ways are 
enlarged to be consistent with the size of the piping to which the 
fitting is attached. This is a very simple matter, and can be 
always carried out by a local man, though many firms of fittings 
manufacturers have laid themselves out for the special construc- 
tion of air-gas fittings; and it is advisable, wherever practicable, 
that the fittings should be obtained direct from one or other of 
these firms. This obviates the occasion of any delay or mistake 
arising. The extra cost of these fittings over the ordinary gas- 
fittings is very slight ; and the difference in cost should never be 
considered when an installation is being undertaken. 


INCANDESCENT GASs-MANTLEs. 


It goes without saying that the introduction of air gas has, and 
still is, helping to greatly increase the manufacture and sale of 
incandescent gas-mantles, both of British and foreign manufac- 
ture. It is very hopeful to note that manufacturers in this 
country have been most successful in being able to produce a 
mantle of the required texture and strength which is demanded 
for the use of air gas. The soft or non-incinerated mantle is the 
type which lends itself best to the purpose, and gives the most 
satisfactory results. The necessity for a stronger mantle to use 
with air gas has opened up new channels in the manipulation and 
manufacture of the ramie fibre material from which these mantles 
are made; and at the present time there are mantles on the 
market supplied by British firms having an average life of nine 
months. This is a great point, which directly affects the question 
of the cost and upkeep of an air-gas installation. It is pleasing 
to note that British firms can successfully lay claim to having 
produced an article much superior to any foreign manufacture 
at present known. 

When a system of lighting is under consideration, as in many 
other matters, the matter of cost is of paramount importance ; 
but reviewing the question generally, there need be no hesitation 
in stating that the adoption of air gas in outlying districts for the 
lighting of residences, schools, workshops, institutions, and public 
buildings, and even where the situation is close to a town, is an 
advantage; and the utilization of air-gas plant at once offers itself 
as a means to this end, that, properly carried out, and if due regard 
be paid to the points named, no apprehension need be entertained 
as to the economical advantages and satisfactory results claimed 
for the system being obtained. 

An installation can be so arranged that,.by the addition of a 
system of switching apparatus, it can be placed under just as 
effective control as an installation of electricity. The switches 
can be arranged in different parts of the premises to have control 
over single or clusters of lights, or a whole section of an installa- 
tion; and, furthermore, a switch can be arranged at any given 
point to automatically shut off the supply of gas at the engine, 
and stop same, without the necessity and trouble of a person 
having to leave the premises to perform this duty. Among several 
classes of switches used for this purpose, there is an electric ap- 
pliance which is supplied by batteries, and can be fixed so that, 
when the gas is switched on at a given point at the same time, 
an electric spark is generated at the burner, which immediately 
ignites the gas, and this at once finds its way to the mantle. 

Another important outlet for the utilization of air gas is the 
adoption of it for the purpose of singeing yarn. Several firms 
have made extensive experiments in this direction with more or 
less satisfactory results. It must be pointed out, however, that 
the progress made in this direction is, as yet, in an initial stage, 
insomuch that the calorific value of the gas is not as great 
as coal gas, unless a very rich gas is produced to meet the 
deficiency. To illustrate this, we will assume that, should the 
same quality of gas be used for the purpose of singeing yarn as 
that used for lighting, the result will be bound to be very un- 
satisfactory. The 13 per cent. of petrol vapour contains only 
2 thermal units, which approximately gives only one-fifth of the 
heating power of coal gas. So it would be necessary to generate 
a mixture of air gas containing at least 7} per cent. of petrol 
vapour to produce the same satisfactory results as are given by 
coal gas. There is, however, one great advantage to be looked 
forward to by the adoption by the millowner of air gas for this 
purpose. It is that air gas, giving off no deleterious products, 
would not affect the quality ofthe yarn, and would enable a much 
cleaner and whiter yarnto be secured. The same also applies to 
the use of air gas for laboratory purposes, and its application to 
the bunsen burner for the fusing and heating of metals and other 
substances. These are difficulties which have yet to be over- 
come; but, when surmounted, they will place the manufacturer of 
air-gas appliances in an enviable position among engineers. 

Although almost all districts in Great Britain and other leading 
countries are fully equipped with the means of procuring coal gas, 
there are still large areas where it is impossible to secure this, 
and the only means of illuminating are the oil-lamp and candle. 
The introduction of air-gas plants into these districts is always 
looked upon as a great innovation and improvement; so that the 
prospects of trade in this direction are very considerable. 

Some particulars in regard to the cost of installation will be of 
interest here. To light up a house in a country district with 
thirty lights, including the cost of the machine, piping throughout, 
fittings, and all complete would be about £50. This average holds 
good also for works, mills, and public buildings, except in cases 
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where the piping has to be taken for considerable distances, and 
where a high-class fitting is asked for. Save in special cases, the 
cost of all machines averages about the same. 

Most types of machines have been approved of by the leading 
insurance companies. At the same time, however, it may be stated 
that the storage of a quantity of petrol in close proximity to the 
apparatus is not desirable; and this point invariably receives 
very close attention at the hands of insurance officials. But as 
most systems provide for the fixing of the petrol supply tank some 
distance away from the machine, objections are now seldom met 
with. One point which occasioned this close attention is that the 
small engine is usually fixed near to the carburettor or vaporiz- 
ing chamber ; and it being necessary that a bunsen burner should 
be fixed underneath the engine to generate the required amount of 
heat, it was thought that this method was dangerous. As, how- 
ever, the carburettor is usually made of cast iron, and is securely 
bolted together, and never contains more than a very small quan- 
tity of petrol, which is immediately vaporized and passed along 
with the air into the gasholder, this objection has been overcome. 
The type of machine which has its storage tank immediately con- 
nected is perfectly safe, taking into consideration that the small 
hot-air engine and burner can be placed some distance away. 


A RADIOMETRIC PHOTOMETER. 


A patent, No. 22,748 of 1908, has been granted to Mr. Harry 
Chapman, of Sheffield, for a photometer in which the light from 


any source, such as an electric lamp or gas-burner, the intensity 
of which is to be determined, is measured by the rate at which a 
selected portion of the rays cause the vanes of a radiometer to 
rotate. The radiometer, which is not described in detail in the 
specification, is evidently of the ordinary type described in text- 
books on physics—i.e., it consists of a vacuous glass globe with 
a rotating vane poised on the top of a fixed vertical needle. The 
vane is made of light rods carrying at their outer ends discs 
which are all blackened on one side. When light or radiant heat 
falls upon the discs, the blackened sides become the hotter ; and 
if the radiant energy falling upon them is sufficient, the vane 
rotates. A sensitive radiometer rotates when a candle is fixed at 
a short distance from it, and the speed of rotation increases with 
the increase in the amount of radiant heat or light which falls on 
the vanes. Owing to the fact that the radiometer is affected by 
radiant heat as well as light, it is only possible to use it directly 
for comparisons of lights of the same kind. Thus, in the patent 
specification of Chapman’s photometer, means are described 
of compensating for the variation in speed of rotation of the 
vanes of the radiometer according to the kind of light which is 
being tested at the time. The method of operating the photo- 
meter is to allow the light from the source which is to be tested 
to fall directly, or by reflection from a mirror, through a small 
aperture with a cut-off shutter, which may be suitably actuated 
by clockwork, so that the light is allowed to pass through the 
aperture for fifteen seconds or any other determined time. The 
number of revolutions made by the vane of the radiometer in the 
time during which the aperture is open, is counted. The radio- 
meter is so placed that its wings or vanes alternately cut off and 
allow to pass the light from the aperture, so that the rate of 
rotation of the radiometer may be readily observed by counting 
the flashes of light as seen through an aperture which is provided 
forthe purpose. The apparatus is described with more particular 
reference to the measurement of the light of electric glow lamps; 
but it may be adapted for the measurement of the light from a 
gas-burner or an oil-lamp. The results for two lamps or burners 
of the same class may be directly compared ; but when the kind 
of light is changed, a new set of schedules or diagrams has to be 
employed in conjunction with compensating screens or shutters. 














Gas and Oil Engines in Australia—The American Consul at 
Melbourne, in reporting on the trade in gas and oil engines, says 
that though the local demand for these engines is well catered for 
by machinery and other merchants, there would still appear to be 
a wide field for further business, as gas and oil engines are being 
adopted in increasing numbers, Though they are manufactured 
in Australia to some extent, they are mostly imported ; the Customs 
statistics for the year 1907 showing that about £160,000 worth was 
imported into Australia during that year, of which £110,000 worth 
came from Great Britain, £40,000 worth from the United States, 
and the balance from France. 


Reports of Gas Associations for 1909.—As announced elsewhere 
in the “ JourNAL,” this work is now ready. It appears ‘about a 
month earlier than hitherto, owing to the alteration of the date of 
the last meeting in the year of the Manchester District Institution. 
The volume contains the collected reports, as given in our 
columns, of the proceedings at the meetings of the various District 
Gas Associations held during the year. The technical matter 
occupies 543 pages, and it is illustrated by 40 diagrams, &c., and 
a folding plate. Reference to any subject is facilitated by an 
index; and at the end of the book are given lists of the officers 
and members of the Associations. The volume, which is the 
twenty-seventh of the series, fotms a usefal companion to the 
“Transactions ” of the Institution of Gas Engineers, the -issué of 
which for this year was noticed in the “ JournAL” last week, 








JOINTS OF GAS AND WATER MAINS. 


Recent accidents arising from leakages from gas-mains make 
it opportune to call attention to a paper which M. Gilbert read 
a few months ago before the Société des Ingénieurs Civils de 
France. His paper was entitled: “ The Laying of Water and 
Gas Mains from a Financial and Sanitary Point of View;” and 
he commenced by a consideration of the subject from a hygienic 
standpoint—showing the risks of epidemics from infectious infil- 
trations into water-mains through cracks or breakages in the 
pipes. ‘“ For all the parts that go to make up the construction ef 
water-works, including the mains, it is the almost invariable rule to 
ask for the necessary strength to ensure lasting tightness ; but for 
the laying of the mains themselves, no condition of resistance 
relative to the duration of the tightness required, is insisted upon. 
The pipes are nearly always laid end to end, with simple packing 
round the pipe-joints effecting a momentary tightness, but not 
offering the necessary resistance and elasticity to provide for any 
length of time against the disjointings due to movements of the 
soil, to water, vibration, and shocks, &c.” 





WATER LEAKAGE. 


The author next refers to the loss of water by leakage. “In 
addition to the expenses incurred through loss of water and re- 
pairs necessitated by cracks in the mains, there must be added 
the percentage of capital first-cost rendered useless by such 
leakage and the sums paid for damage caused accidentally. . . . 
An increase of 1 fr. per metre-run of main on the capital cost will 
give—capitalizing it at 5 per cent.—a supplementary outlay of 
4°32 frs. after 30 years, and 11°47 frs. after 50 years; while anin- . 
crease of expense of 1 fr. per metre and per year (as often arises 
from loss of water and repairs to ordinary main leakages) would 
give 69°76 frs. after 30 years and 21981 frs. after 50 years. . . . 
Reckoning only 15 per cent. of water lost by leakage in leading 
mains, at the price of otro fr. per cubic metre on an amount of 
2000 cubic metres of water distributed each day in a pipe system 
of 20,000 metres, and oro fr. per metre and per year for inspection 
and repair of leakages in old mains, and 1,000,000 frs. as the 
capital cost of a water system for a town of 10,000 inhabitants, the 
loss, capitalized at 5 per cent., is as follows :— 








Per After Thirty After Fifty 
s ? , Year, Years, Years, 
Loss, inspection, and repairs: Frs, Frs. Frs, 
15 : 
—>)> 10 X 36 i > : 
amp x 100 i fa x plied = 12,950 «. 903,404'95 «. 2,846,604°25 
Percentage of capital cost rendered 
useless; 1:000,000 X 15 y = = 7,500 .. 32,407°50 . 86,002°50 
Totals Frs. 20,450 935,812°45 2,932,606'75 


Thus, there is lost, in 30 years, about the value of the undertak- 
ing, and in 50 years, about three times the value.” 


Gas LEAKAGE. 


A similar calculation is then made in the case of gas leakage. 
‘‘Tt is known,” says the author, “that by methodical repairs 
to mains, it is possible to reduce the total loss by from 50 to 
60 per cent., but that the results obtained are not lasting. As with 
water, cracks continually recur. Gas engineers reckon about 
one-third of the total loss of the works to be due to the leading 
mains; and they admit that the rate of leakage is at its practical 
minimum when it is equal to 1°5 cubic metres per metre-run of 
main and per year. If we admit a total loss of 15 per cent. of the 
make of gas, and 3 cubic metres per metre-run, as an average of 
the annual loss resulting from the mains, at the price of o'12 fr. 
per cubic metre, oro fr. per metre-run for inspection and repairs 
of leaks in the old mains of a system costing 1,000,000 frs., and 
having 20,000 metres of mains, we see that the loss capitalized at 
5 per cent. becomes :— 





Per After Thirty Atter Fifty 
Year, Years, fears, 
Loss, inspection, and repairs: Frs. Frs. Frs. 
(3°00 X O'12 + O'10) 20,000 = 9200 .. 64:,801'20 2,022,298°00 
Percentage of capital cost rendered 
useless; 7:000:000 —— x 2 = 2500 +. 10,802°50 28,667°50 
100 X 3 100 
Tojal . Frs.- 11,700 652,603°70 2,050,965 °50 


This is a loss of about 65 per cent. of ‘the value of the system in 
30 years, and of double the value in 50 years. We could show 
that these figures are about those of the average loss of several 
works where repairs to leakage are regularly attended to. The 
loss is much more significant in systems having 25 to 30 per cent. 
of unaccounted-for gas.” 

Accidents caused by leakages from gas and water mains are 
then mentioned—among the former being explosions in sewers, as 
at Blackburn in 1892, and in the Rue Francois-Miron in Paris in 
1893-94. As to water, it escapes by cracks in the joints, and is 
undetected for some time. It softens the ground along the pipe ; 
has a scouring effect; and causes settlements or slippings, which 
in turn produce further leakage in neighbouring joints. Contami- 
nation of water and loss of gas indicate that joints of underground 
pipes too easily become defective owing to their resistance and 
elasticity being insufficient, or to their indurability to withstand 
the effects of settlements, shocks, expansion, or other movements, 
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There is, therefore, every reason to provide a joint of a really 
effective kind. 
Joints oF LEAD or RuBBER. 

The ordinary methods employed for jointing pipes are next con- 
sidered—firstly, lead and yarn; secondly, india rubber; thirdly, 
a combination of the two. Three types, German, English, and 
French, of the usual spigot-and-socket lead joint are shown in 
figs. 1,2, and 3. They are unable indefinitely to resist the forces 


Lead Joints 
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to which they may be subjected without becoming to some extent 
disunited. The least strain tends to cause a slight sliding or slip- 
ping of one of the two pipes. Constant repetition of this, some- 
times in one direction and sometimes in another, often finishes 
by rolling out the lead or else by cutting off the cast-iron at its 
weakest point. 

The movement or displacement of pipes takes place still more 
easily with india-rubber joints, whether with or without tightening 
bolts, as shown in figs. 4, 5, and 6. In these systems the rubber 
is not squeezed into the joint, but simply carried along on the 
spigot by reason of the pressure against the socket. There is 
nothing to prevent perpendicular, parallel, or oblique forces from 
producing leakage by cutting or pulling, or twisting the rubber. 


Rubber Joints 
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Leakage can thus occur at the same time in the two rubber rings 
of fig. 5. Neither can the closely fitting joint of fig. 6 keep its 
tightness long. When the pipes are rough-cast from the foundry, 
the play is always sufficient to allow of displacements which the 
elasticity of the rubber cannot follow without allowing fissures to 
appear. If the pipes are turned and bored, alternative move- 
ments often dislocate them sufficiently to cause the same incon- 
venience. They also necessitate having special pieces for. the 
slightest change in direction; and as they do not always allow 
for the necessary play in the movements of the pipes, the sockets 
arestrained—resulting sometimes in breaking the sockets or else 
lifting the pipes. 

In the socket systems, it sometimes happens that the rubber, 
placed more or less regularly, or twisted at the moment of making 
the joint, dislocates the pipes after their entrenchment. On the 
other hand, in the bolted systems, the rubber being too tightly 
squeezed, does not remain tight, or the flanged-pieces become 
weakened or break under the pull of the bolts either during or 
after laying. The bolts soon become rusted, especially in acid or 





wet subsoils, when they cannot be dismounted without breakages 
occurring. After 15, 20, or 25 years, the bolts or rubber of some 
joints will require renewing, which means additional expense 
which should be taken into account... The flexibility of these 
joints is, therefore, only obtained at the cost of the duration of 
their tightness, and such sacrifice is not to be entertained where 
pipes are put in the ground and are difficult to inspect. 

The next series of joints examined are those in which the 





rubber is compressed and held in position by lead. The joint 
shown in fig. 7 has the rubber squeezed by the lead which is 
caulked and anchored by the notch in the socket, as indicated. 
Nevertheless, it allows of slippings on the part of the male pipe 
end and thus produces similar cracks in the joint to those already 
mentioned in regard to wholly lead joints, Fig. 8 shows the lead 





Figs 


in the form of a double cone swelling, while in fig. 9 it is in the 
shape of an expanded square, penetrating into both the spigot 
and the socket. It offers, therefore, the least space for longitu- 
dinal variations, and is capable of following the movements of an 
elastic joint, while being conveniently fastened so as to avoid the 
defects of other methods of fastening previously mentioned. 

M. Gilbert remarks that a slight swelling or expansion will not 
be sufficient in all cases ; and he proceeds to establish, by calcu- 
lation, what are the requisites for the safety of a joint. His con- 
clusion is that an expansion of 15 millimetres is required to with- 
stand ordinary slipping. It could be strengthened by increasing 
the section or by using material more resisting than pure lead. 


FuTILITY OF ORDINARY TESTING. 


He comments on the present day necessity of redoubling pre- 
cautions owing to vibration and shocks caused by heavy motor 
vehicular traffic; and he quotes from Mr. Foulger’s evidence 
on the subject before the Royal Commission, comparing the 87 
instances of broken gas-pipes of the year 1899 with the 800 cases 
of 1905. Moreover, there is the constant danger of damage to 
gas-mains arising from electrolytic action—such as has taken 
place at Alexandria, Pittsfield, Zurich, Pittsburg, and many other 
towns. In short, leakages soon occur; and they increase in 
number and importance with the age of the mains, and with the 
frequency and intensity of the operative forces. The repair of 
leakages is only a costly palliation of the evil. The testing ata 
raore or less high pressure, after the placing of the main, is not 
enough to assure the continued tightness of its joints, as ordinarily 
the precautions taken to have a successful test are not the 
conditions that exist in actual work. If the tests were made by 
means of a hydraulic press, and blows from a ram were struck 
on to a line of pipe placed freely on the ground, there would be a 
test in some degree comparable to that actually existing in a main 
after it has been laid for some time; andit would be seen at once 
that the ordinary types of joints could not remain tight under the 
earth for any length of time. 


M. GILBERT’S PATENT JOINT. 


The close examination of the types of joints used for gas and 
water mains shows that too great elasticity is expected from 
the lead, while at the same time its resistance is imperfectly 
utilized; also, greater elasticity and resistance are demanded 
from the rubber than it has. The author, considering that these 
materials could be turned to better account for gas and water 
pipe joints, designed the method of jointing shown in fig. 10, which 
combines the elasticity of rubber with the resistance and inoxidi- 
bility of lead. 





Fig.10. M.Gilbert's Patent Joint. 


In his system, the joint is formed of a rubber ring which is 
powerfully compressed at the moment of placing the pipes in 
position, and is so maintained by a rim of lead run in ordinarily 
at the pipe ends. The rubber ring a, the original form of which 
is round, is placed in a groove at the end of the spigot. It is 
compressed as far as possible in its. fixed position by two rounded 
shoulders g i. The form given to the parts of the pipes which 
hold the rubber ring prevents it from rolling and being cut or torn 
during the erection. Also, the outside parts of the rubber’ can 
protect the middle which is the most compressed and the most 
efficacious. The lead filling is kept in po-1tion by two recesses 
placed one in front of the other—one on the spigot and the other 
on the socket, and forming a key c, the shoulders of which offer 
the maximum resistance to the longitudinal slipping of the pipes. 
The lead key allows the necessary play for movement, and pro- 
tects the rubber from contact with the air orsoil. It also ensures 
the metal continuity of the line of pipe, and thus reduces the 
dangers of decomposition by electrolysis. In water-mains, the 
rubber prevents the water from coming in contact with thé lead. 
The durable jointing effected by the lead grooves limits the move- 
ments of the pipes to the displacements that the elasticity of the 
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rubber can follow without permitting cracks or fissures. The 
system has been applied to ordinary cast-iron pipes, as well as to 
those in steel. The price per metre-run is about the same as that 
for ordinary spigot and socket pipes, by reason of the weight 
being slightly less, as the sockets are not so long. The laying of 
pipes on this system is more rapid and is not more costly than 
with other systems. 

The old type of joint leads to leakage and breakage, and there 
is every reason—both from a financial and a sanitary point of 
view—to adopt something better, which the system described is 
claimed to be. 


_—— 


THE GRADING OF GAS-MAINS. 


The “ Gradiograph.” 
Our readers are aware that in the laying of gas-mains a point 
that requires special attention is the placing of them at the proper 


gradient to allow the products of condensation to flow into the 
catch-boxes. It may be useful, therefore, to bring under their 
notice an instrument by which, it is claimed, both economy of 
time and increased accuracy may be secured in connection with 
this operation. Some of them may possibly remember that among 
the exhibits in the Mathematical and Scientific Instruments Sec- 
tion of the Franco-British Exhibition were to be seen samples of 
the drawing and surveying instruments made by Messrs, A. G. 
Thornton, Limited, of Manchester, for which they were awarded 
a gold medal and a diploma of honour. The firm have designed 
an instrument which has been found specially suitable for railroad 
construction, sewering, and road making, but is equally adapted 














The ‘‘Gradiograph’’ in Use for Laying Mains. 


for any purpose where it is necessary to work to a given gradient 
or ascertain the correct inclination of any existing gradient. The 
instrument is called the ‘“ Gradiograph,” and it is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. It consists of an elongated metal 
casing of rectangular section made of nickel aluminium. An 
accurately graduated steelyard is pivoted towards one end of the 
casing at a point that coincides with zero, and is marked in units 
and half units from 30 to 305. Above the pivot, and attached to 
the steelyard, is mounted a sensitive bubble, which is graduated 
and accurately ground. It is similar to those put in all civil 
engineering instruments such as levels, theodolites, &c. Travel- 
ling along the steelyard is a cursor or traveller so graduated as to 
make it possible of adjustment to any intermediate gradient, such 
as 1 in 98°7 or 1 in 296°8. At the extreme end of the stéelyard is 








provided a notch or recess; and when the cursor is placed in this 
position, the instrument is converted into a very accurate level, 
As before mentioned, it has a range of gradients from 1 in 30 to 
1 in 305; but, if desired, the graduations on the steelyard can be 
arranged to give different gradients. 

One of the illustrations shows clearly how the instrument is 
used. The bottom of the cutting is formed by means of the 
“Gradiograph”” attached to a straight-edge. When the pipe 
layer is getting out his socket holes, he leaves them slightly high ; 
he then places the instrument on the invert of the pipe, leaving 
the bubbles in view. Now he strikes the pipe with his foot until 
the large bubble appears in the centre of its run; and when this 
is done, the pipe is at its perfect gradient. Suppose, for instance, 
the pipe shown in section is one of many that are being laid to 
1 in 300, The “Gradiograph” can be set and fixed by means 
of the cursor and set-screws to 1 in 300 before leaving the office 
if desired ; the duty of the man laying the pipes being solely to 
set his instrument in them as shown—the feet at the same time 
resting firmly on the inside surface of the two pipes. 

The “ Gradiograph” can be employed for the laying of any 
length of pipes. It is provided with case-hardened steel feet for 
laying pipes 2 feet and 2 ft. 6 in. long; but if longer pipes are 
being used, it can readily be attached by means of the lugs at 
either end to any length of a straight-edge, and by the same 
means the cutting can be excavated to the exact gradient required 
for the pipes. Its overall measurements are 36 in. by 3 in., and 
1 inch thick ; and its total weight ready for use is 7 lbs. 








Poisoning by Carbon Monoxide. 


At an ordinary general meeting of the South Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire Institute of Mining Engineers held recently in Bir- 
mingham, a paper was submitted by Drs. J. S. Haldane and C. 
Gordon Douglas, on “ Testing for Carbon Monoxide in Connec- 
tion with Fires and Explosions in Mines.” Before the close of 
the proceedings, the audience were invited to ask questions ; and, 
in response, the following were put and answered: (Q.) Suppos- 
ing the blood of a person to behalf saturated with carbon monoxide, 
how long would ittake for that person toreach a normal condition?— 
(A.) Very difficult to say, as the after-effects upon persons vary ; in 
some it takes considerably longer than others to reach a normal 
state. (0.) Howlong wouldit take for a person to become affected in 
a percentage of o2 ?—(A.) The person would be safe for an hour 
if in a state of rest; but if working, half-an-hour. On a miner 
becoming affected, it is very necessary for him to leave the place 
as quietly as possible, as anything in the nature of hurry and 
over-exertion would be fatal. (O.) What is the lowest percentage 
of carbon monoxide that can be detected ?—(A.) o‘or per cent. 
(Q.) What are the after-effects of carbon monoxide poisoning in 
a pure mixture of air and the gas ?—-(A.) Throbbing headache and 
weakness, though some people are not affected that way. 


_— 


Recent Wills.—Sir John Baker, the Chairman of the Port- 
sea Island Gas Company and of the Woking Water and Gas 
Company, whose death was recorded in the “ JournaL” for the 
16th ult., left estate of the gross value of £148,792. Mr. Charles 
Alfred Teuten, a member of the Corporation of London, whose 
name, as Chairman of the Streets Committee, came prominently 
before our readers a few months ago in connection with the depu- 
tation to the Continent to inspect the street lighting, left estate 
of the gross value of £25,756, with net personalty £3347. Mr. 
Matthew Leaf, formerly Secretary and Manager, and of late 
years a Director, of the York United Gas Company, whose death 
on the 8th of October was noticed in the “ JournaL ” at the time, 
left estate of the total value of £10,640. Mr. Francis Hastings 
Medhurst, of Victoria Street, S.W., who died on Oct.. 26, at 
Croydon, as announced in the “ JournaL” at the time, by his 
will, dated June 20, 1905, left £35,000 upon trust for a fund to be 
designated “ The Emigrants’ Colonization Trust Fund,” to pro- 
mote emigration to the British Colonies for deserving artizans. 
The testator appears to have assumed that he would have the dis- 
position of considerably more than £100,000; but his estate is 
valued for probate at £3038 gross, with net personalty ii. 


The Gas-Engine of the Future—The Engineering Supplement 
to “The Times” for the 15th inst. contained an article by an 
engineering correspondent on “ The Present Position of the Gas- 
Engine.” Having fully considered this subject, he took a brief 
glance into the future, and said: “ What is really needed is an 
engine with a long expansion stroke, so that the gas is not liberated 
to the exhaust until it is far nearer atmospheric pressure than 
is now customary. With present-day engines, the larger propor- 
tion of the heat energy in the fuel goes to the exhaust. The 
lengths of the other strokes are of nothing like such importance; 
but an ideal engine would probably have all its four strokes of 
different lengths. One obvious solution is to use the exhaust gas 
in a second cylinder and so work ‘compounded.’ Another solu- 
tion is the one lately suggested in Mr. Humphrey’s ingenious gas- 
pump, where use is made of a column of water to act as piston, as 
connecting-rod, and as fly-wheel. In this engine all four strokes 
are of different lengths; and during the explosion stroke the gases 
expand to atmospheric pressure. The machine is, however, quite 
a new one, and no one can tell how it will turn out; but its 
promise is undeniably great, despite the apparent incongruity of 
bringing cold water and white-hot gases into close contact.” 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Producing Hydrogen. 


Crark, G. M.; a communication from the DELLWik-FLEISCHER 
WasseEraas, G. m. b. H., of Frankfort-on-Main. 


No. 21,479; Oct. 10, 1998. No. 7849; April 1, 1909. 


These applications were combined, under section 16 of the Patent Act 
of 1907; and a complete specification was filed on Sept. 30 last. 

The claims made indicate the general trend of the inventions. They 
are: 1. The employment, in the production of hydrogen by the alter- 
nate reduction of ferric oxide by means of reducing gas and re-oxidation 
by means of steam, of an oxide-iron ore in a fragmentary state for the 
production of the spongy iron or spongy iron oxide. 2. The employ- 
ment of ferric oxide obtained in a fragmentary state from iron sulphide 
ores (pyrites) for the production of the spongy iron. 3. The employ- 
ment, in combination with the reducing gas, of a volume of steam not 
exceeding one-half of the combined volumes of the carbon monoxide 
and the hydrocarbons contained in the reducing gas. 4. Arresting 
the reduction when the oxide is only partly—i.e., not more than half— 
reduced, for the purpose of preventing the deposition of carbon. 
5. The reduction of an oxide-iron ore in fragments, or an iron oxide 
obtained from silicious iron sulphide ores (pyrites), by means of a 
mixture of reducing gases and steam—the volume of the steam not ex- 
ceeding one-half of the combined volumes of the carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbons contained in the reducing gases—the reduction being 
carried out until not more than one-half of the oxide is reduced, and 
alternately with the oxidation by steam of the iron sponge produced 
in the reduction phase of the process. 





Gas Cooking = Stoves. 
Airp, K. (R. & A. Main, Limited), of Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
No. 2905; Jan. 27, 1909. 


This invention relates to gas cooking-stoves which have the oven 
surrounded by chambers provided with baffle-plates and through some 
of which chambers the air to support combustion at the burners in the 
oven travels in a circuitous manner and gets highly heated by the heat 
in the oven before reaching the burners. The object of the inventor is 
to heat the air employed for mixing with the gas supplying the burners 
positioned above and outside the oven, ‘‘so that a greater heat is 
obtained at those gas-burners than when the air for mixing with the gas 
in the mixing-chamber is taken from the atmosphere and used in a cold 
state.”’ 
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Aird’s Gas Cooking-Stove. 


Above the oven is a chamber A, leading from one side of the stove 
to pipes B (at the other side) carrying the top gas-rings C and also the 
Spits or nozzles D leading from the taps E and gassupply-pipe F. The 
illustrations show a gas-stove so constructed that the chamber A can 
be heated on both sides. 

For taking the air supply to the burners over the crown of the 
cooker, there is interposed a plate between the upper and under crowns 
of the cooker, and thus a hot-air chamber A is formed, which becomes 
heated both top and bottom ; the air being preferably taken from out- 
side, Baffle-plates are fixed in the chamber A between the under and 
middle crowns in any position found requisite, so as to ensure sufficient 
travel for the air to become thoroughly heated before reaching the 
mixing-chambers of the top burners. 

The waste gases or products of combustion from the oven-burners 
are utilized by passing them through holes in the front of the cooker 
and between the upper and middle crown-plate S in a circuitous 
manner by means of baffles; and the waste gases are caused to travel 
Out of the hole G and down and up the back of thecooker in a circuitous 
manner, by means of the baffles, before reaching the flue outlet. 





The back, sides, and top of the stove have two or more walls to form 
passages provided with baffles, and with entrances and exits to suit. 

The air supply to the oven-burners is heated by taking it in at a hole 
I in the bottom of the back-plate and causing it to travel, by suitable 
channels, between baffles to the top of the back-plate and across to, and 
through, holes J down the sides of the cooker to the oven-burners with 
a circuitous travel by means of baffles. 


Gas-=Washers. 
Davis, G. K., of Manchester, 
No. 2113; Jan. 28, 1909. 


In the process of purifying coal gas (or freeing blast-furnace gas from 
dust), the patentee points out, it is necessary to bring the gas into inti- 
mate contact with the washing liquor whatever this may be; and 
various devices are at present in use for carrying out this operation— 
the devices being based upon different principles. For example, the 
intimate contact between the gas to be washed and the washing liquor 
is in some cases effected by passing the gas through a chamber pro- 
vided with partitions, so as to cause it to pursue a vertical, tortuous, or 
zigzag path, during which it meets with a spray of the washing liquor, 
produced (for example) by revolving blades or fanners extending trans- 
versely across the chamber and which, during their rotation, dip into 
a layer of the washing liquor at the bottom of the chamber and so 
spray it through the chamber. 
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Davis’s Gas=Washer. 


The apparatus forming the subject of this invention is of this type, 
and comprises acylindrical shell of suitable dimensions for dealing with 
the required quantity of gas, and of a length depending upon the 
character of the washing operation. The shell is fixed with the axis of 
tbe cylinder in a horizontal position ; and it is divided into chambers 
by partitions fixed at right angles to the axis. Apertures are made in 
the partitions, so as to cause the gas to follow a horizontal zigzag 
course through the washer; and openings are also made in the parti- 
tions whereby the liquor is caused to travel through the washer in the 
required direction—the depth of the liquor being made suitable for 
each individual set of conditions. Parallel to the axis of the cylinder 
is fitted a shaft, upon which are fixed the fanners for producing the 
spray ; one or more fanners being placed in each of the chambers. 

The casing of the washer shown is cylindrical. A series of trans- 
verse chambers are formed by the vertical partitions J, each provided 
with an opening C at one end ; the apertures in the alternate partitions 
being at opposite ends, so as to cause the gas which traverses the 
chambers to pursue a zigzag path. The inlet pipe for the gas, H, 
is fitted to one end of the chamber; the outlet being at the other end 
(not shown). The bottom of the chamber contains a quantity of the 
washing liquor; and in order to permit this liquor to travel throughout 
the washer and remain at the same level in all the chambers, each par- 
tition J is provided with apertures D, the height of which is adjusted 
to the height to which the level of the liquor is to be maintained in the 
washer. The liquor is withdrawn from the apparatus, when required, 
through the pipe E. The shaft F extends longitudinally through the 
casing parallel to the axis thereof; G being the fanners keyed on the 
shaft. They are so arranged relatively to the liquor in the bottom of 
the casing that the tips of their blades dip slightly below the surface, 
whereby, when the shaft is revolved, the blades catch a portion of 
the liquor and throw it up in the form of spray. 


Gas-=Producers. 
WItiaMms, H. W., of Abertillery, Mon. 
No. 9901 ; April 26, 1909. 


The primary object of this invention is to provide an easily trans- 
ported and erected gas-producer of the type in which the combustion 
chamber is surrounded by a water-jacket, by building it up of inter- 
fitting metal sections, whereby a worn-out or otherwise damaged sec- 
tion is adapted to be replaced by a similar section with facility. A 
further object is the provision of means for utilizing the heat of the 
exhaust gases from a gas-engine by the producer, to assist in heating 
the vaporizer. 


The producer has its upper end closed and fitted with a hopper, 
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Williams’s Gas-Producer. 


which supplies fuel in measured quantities by means of a rotary device, 
which also prevents entry of air and exit of gas through the bopper. 
Surrounding the entire fuel space of the producer is a water-jacket D, 
consisting of the annular space enclosed between the conical metal 
wall of the combustion chamber and the outer wall E. At the lower 
end of the combustion chamber, a constricted neck is provided for 
retaining the fuel ; the neck constituting the bottom of the water-jacket. 
F is the feed-pipe for supplying water to the water-jacket, in which 
the water is maintained at a constant level by a float valve or other 
contrivance. 

The steam generated in the water-jacket is conducted by a pipe G 
leading from the upper portion to an enclosed space beneath the open 
bottom of the combustion chamber, from which (mixed with air ad- 
mitted in a regulated manner) it will rise through the incandescent 
fuel contained within the producer and be dissociated into its consti- 
tuent elements, and enter into combination with the carbon of the fuel. 

From the upper portion of the producer, the generated gas is con- 
ducted by the pipe H and down-take I to a tar-trap J, whence, by 
means of a pipe K, it is conducted to the purifier or washer M, con- 
structed as described in patent No. 572 of 1908. The purified gas 
leaves the purifier by the pipe N. 

To prevent the burning fuel from making contact with the upper 
portion of the combustion chamber where the latter is not surrounded 
by water, the fuel is intrcduced from the hopper through a funnel O, 
the lower end of which is situated beneath the level of the water in the 
surrounding jacket. 

The apparatus is constructed in sections, to facilitate renewal ; the 
exterior wall E of the jacket being composed of a plurality of super- 
posed annular sections provided with flanged bosses, where required, 
for connection to the steam and other pipes, In the modification 
adapted for utilizing the heat of exhaust gases from a gas-engine, the 
outer wall of the water-jacket D is surrounded by a casing of larger 
diameter ; and in the annular space so enclosed the exhaust gases from 
the engine served by the producer are adapted to circulate and assist 
in heating the water contained in the water-jacket. 


Controlling Gas-Burners from a Distance. 
RENKEwITzZ, E., of Berlin. 


No. 12,314; May 25, 1909. Date claimed under International 
i Convention, May 27, 1908. 


This invention has particular reference to apparatus by which street- 
lamps are turned on and off by a difference of pressure, rendered opera- 
tive by two pivotally supported communicating liquid vessels or tanks, 
one of which is connected to the gas supply, while the other is exposed 
to the atmosphere. 

In the construction shown (applicable to vertical burners), the casing 
is divided by a diaphragm Dintotwochambers. A conduit E, passing 
through the two parts, supplies gas to the distributing drum A; and 
from it branches off a perforation X (fig. 3) establishing communication 
between E and the chamber above the diaphragm. The distributing 
drum A, forming the gas-closing valve and acting like a rotary slide 
valve, consists of a plug A!, with a gas-tight drum ground into it, and 
provided with a toothed rim A?, as well as with the gas-nozzle of the 
burner. The teeth of the toothed rim correspond to the perforations 
and to theintermediate spaces of the distributing drum between the per- 
forations, and, on the drum being rotated, the openings of the member 
A! are opened or closed in the well-known manner. 

The distributing drum A, shown in fig. 4, is intended for evening 
lamps, which can be extinguished by a pressure shock in the gas-pipe ; 
the solid portions situated between the openings of the drum closing the 
gas supply openings of the insertion part A! on the drum making a 
partial rotation. The distributing drum shown in fig. 5 is, on the con- 
trary, intended for night lamps, and is provided with gas-passage 
openings arranged in couples side by side; so that two pressure shocks 
in the gas-pipe are required to extinguish the lights. 

The diaphragm D is pressed by an adjustable spring against the 
bottom of the casing ; and thus closes a second conduit F, which, on 
the one hand, is connected through a stuffing box H to the oscillating 
system N O, and, on the other hand, is closed by means of a screw L 
provided with a fine opening. This screw is preferably filled with 





porous material (say, cotton wool), to prevent it from getting choked 
with dust, &c. 

The communicating vessels consist of two hollow balls N and O 
connected by pipes and intended to receive a liquid. They form, with 
the hollow tipping spindle P, a rigid system, rotatably mounted with its 
hollow spindle in the stuffing-box H and about the pin QO. Its travel 
is limited by an arm playing between stops. The perforation of the 
spindle P is in close proximity to a pipe M carried to a point beyond 
the highest level of the liquid in the vessel N. In this way, the pipe M 
establishes communication between the vessel and the conduit F; while 
the vessel O is in communication with the atmosphere through the 
opening Z. The arm mounted on the spindle P carries a pawl, the 
—_ of which engages with the toothed rim A? of the distributing 

rum A. 




















Renkewitz’s Gas-Lamp Lighter and Extinguisher. 


In figs. 1 to 3, the distributing drum A is shown in its closed position. 
The working is thenas follows: The gas, arriving at the ordinary pres- 
sure, passes through a branch of the conduit E to the constantly burn- 
ing bye-pass flame ; while the chamber in the upper part of the casing, 
which is also connected to the conduit by the perforation X, is closed 
by the diaphragm. In case of a temporary increase of pressure to the 
extent of (say) 10 mm. above the normal level, the diaphragm D will be 
forced back in opposition to the action of the spring G, so that the con- 
duit F will be connected to the conduit E—that is to say, to the gas- 
supply pipe. The gas wil! pass then through the perforation of the 
spindle P and the pipe M, press on the liquid in the vessel N, and force 
it into the vessel O ; the air from the latter escaping through the open- 
ing Z. The small quantity of gas escaping through the hollow screw L 
during the period of super-pressure does not affect the process in ques- 
tion. The weight of the liquid forced by the super-pressure into the 
vessel O brings about a rocking movement of the communicating 
system N O. Thedistributing drum is thus turned further to the extent 
of one tooth, and the gas can pass through the perforations of the 
drum A to the burner. On the pressure sinking to the normal level, 
the spring G will again press the diaphragm D against the mouth of the 
conduit F andclose it. Owing to the slow escape of the gas contained 
in the interior of the ball N, through the perforation of the screw L, 
the liquid will return to the vessel N, and the system N O will be again 
brought into its original position. 


Charging Gas-Retorts, Coking-Ovens, &c. 


Masters, E., of Palace Chambers, Westminster, and Hansrord, J., 
of New Barnet. 


No. 14,411; June 19, 1909. 

This invention relates to a combined “ charging and spreading mem- 
ber,” comprising a “pull-and-push” or reciprocating bar or frame pro- 
vided with a number of laterally disposed and vertically hinged or 
pivoted wings or push-plates, which, as the member travels forward 
and approaches the mouth of the retort, are moved from a position in 
which they lie folded towards, and along, the sides of the bar to an ex- 
tended position transverse of the bar; so that with a further forward 
movement they push the coal that has been deposited between them 
from off the charging platform through the mouth and along the floor 
of the retort, and (as the member is withdrawn) return to the folded 
position and spread laterally, to a greater or less extent, the coal that 
has been deposited in the retort. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the device showing the push-plates or 
wings in an extended position, transversely of the reciprocating bar, for 
pushing the coal along the bottom of the retort. Fig. 2 is a plan with 
the wings extended laterally just outside the retort ready for the charge 
of coal, Fig. 3 shows the wings in the position they assume as the 
charging member is drawn backwardly through the retort, and in which 
they are folded back towards the sides of the bar. Fig. 4 is a cross 
section of the device and of a charging platform co-operating with it. 

The reciprocating bar or frame consists of a number of plates or sec- 
tions A suitably pivoted to each other so that the bar may assume 4 
curve ina vertical plane should one end of it be elevated. If, however, 
the bar is to be guided on a horizontal plane, the pivoting is unnecessary. 
It would then consist of a single plate of requisite length. At suitable 
distances apart on both sides of the bar are pivoted or hinged to it 
wings B, arranged either in pairs opposite one another on either side 
of the bar or otherwise. The bar is carried on the frame of a charging 
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Masters and Hansiord’s Retort Charger-Discharger. 


apparatus, and any known means may be provided for pushing it into, 
and withdrawing it from, the retort. 

The frame carries the usual charging platform C, provided with sides 
D to form a trough, and which register with a mouthpiece of the 
retort G, 

Means are provided for moving the wings B from the normal position 
when folding back along the sides of the bar to the extended position 
shown in fig. 2, previous to passing below the charging shoot. These 
means may consist of a bar or lever E, adjustably mounted on the 
charging frame so that the operator may raise and lower it at will. 
This bar carries at its lower end a wedge-shaped member F, which, 
when the bar is shifted to its lowest position, will be in the path of the 
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wings as they travel forward. As the wings contact with the members 
F, they will be opened out to any desired extent. The wings have a 
notch at their inner top edge to allow them to clear and pass the 
wedge F when it has moved them into the open or extended position. 

As the charging member with extended wings passes over the plat- 
form, coal is shot through the shoot into the pockets formed by the 
wings and the sides and bottom of the platform, and is caused to travel 
forward through the mouth and over the floor of the retort. The ex- 
tended wings feed the coal into the retort by pushing the charges in 
front of them. As soon as the charging member has travelled forward 
the requisite distance within the retort, the bar E is lifted so that the 
member F will be removed from the path of the wings, which, as the 
charging member is drawn backwards, will fold towards and along the 
sides of the reciprocating bar owing to the resistance of the deposited 
coal behind them, and so remain until (during a succeeding operation) 
they again contact with the member F’, which has been replaced in 
their path. As the charging member is withdrawn, the folded wings 
tend to spread the deposited coal. 





Quenching Incandescent Coke. 
Krausez, E, H. H., of Hamburg. 


No. 15,052; June 28, 1909. 


This invention is particularly adapted for dealing with coke in large 
quantities—in retorts working with large charges—in the trough of a 
traveller movable on rails in front of the retorts. In such case the 
walls of the quenching trough are apt to be damaged by excessive heat ; 
and it has already been suggested to make the lateral walls of the trough 
hollow and to cool them by water circulation—the upper walls having 
previously been in the form of a hood above the trough and provided 
with a longitudinal slot through which water contained therein could 
flow on to the coke in the trough. According to this invention, how- 
ever, the water-jacketed quenching trough is of special construction, 
and one or more water-containing transverse beams are provided within 
the trough having openings from which the core of the coke in the 
trough is sprayed ‘‘so as to ensure the most thorough and rapid 
quenching thereof.” 

In the construction illustrated, the quenching trough A is mounted 
in the centre of the movable traveller in front of the retorts. The 
lateral walls, as well as the bottom of the trough, are formed double, 
and adapted to have water circulated through them for cooling pur- 
poses. The lateral walls are stiffened inside by ribs, which, however, 





Krause’s Coke Quencher. 


are of such construction that the water used for cooling the walls can 
freely flow through the hollow space of the walls. The trough is open 
at top, and openings B are formed in the upper portions of the side 
walls through which cooling water can pass into the interior. The 
wall on the left-hand side in the section is provided at its lower end 
with a rotatable discharge door C, which also has double walls and can 
be opened or closed at will from the central platform of the traveller 
by means of a sprocket and chain gear so as to empty the contents of 
the trough. Water is supplied to the walls and the bottom of the trough 
through a pipe D leading into the walls of the trough ; while the hollow 
door C is supplied with water by means of a flexible pipe E connected 
to the upper portion of the corresponding lateral wall. The door is 
provided near its upper end with openings whereby the coke in the 
— portion of the trough, or falling frcm it, is sprinkled with 
r. 

There is provided in the interior of the trough a single hollow cross- 
beam F, to which water is supplied through pipes from the hollow 
lateral walls; this water passing through lateral openings in the beam 
to the heart of the mass of ccke in the trough, The beam is at the 
Same tune utilized as a baffle, since it divides the coke falling on it 





from the retort into the trough, and thus assists its quenching. In 
front of the lateral wall of the trough which has the discharge door, a 
partition G is provided at the required distance forming an exhaust 
passage for the steam or fumes, the upper portion of which opens into 
the usual central] tower-like chimney H of the apparatus, through which 
steam generated during the extinction of the coke is carried upwards ; 
“thus protecting the attendants from danger.” 

The transfer of coke from the retorts to the quenching trough is 
effected by means of shoots I arranged at one cr both sides of the 
traveller and opening into the trough. In operation, the coke as dis- 
charged will be quenched all over its upper surface by water from the 
openings B in the lateral walls; its central portion or core being 
simultaneously subjected to the action of the water from the openings 
in the cross-beam F, and its lower portion by the water escaping 
through the openings in the water-cooled door C. Owing to thecoke 
being simultaneously extinguished throughout, ‘‘ quenching takes place 
in a rapid and thorough manner; ” on the other band, “ owing to the 
cooling of all the walls, as well as of the bottom and discharge door of 
the trough, the latter is not excessively heated by the incandescent 
coke, and is not therefore damaged.” 
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Street Gas-Lamps. 
Wacker, A. B., and Donatpson, J. H., of Wallsend. 
No. 11,257; May 12, 1999. 


Tais invention relates to gas-lamps with domes or covers adapted to 
be raised. 
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Walker and Donaldson’s Street-Lamp. 


The lantern is provided with a dome or top which rests on the top 
ring, and with a flat transparent base supported by the bottom ring. 
The dome is furnisbed with a rod or shank V adapted to depend into the 
pillar D to form a pivot whereby, when the dome is raised to clear the 
flue Q, it can be turned to one side (as shown) to give access to the 
interior of the lantern. The burner, flue, and reflector can then be 
removed in one piece by disconnecting the burner-pipe from the union 
P. The bye-pass pipe for the burner passes through the base of the 
lantern. It may be of the ordinary arrangement, or it may be of the 
expanding flame type and be lighted bya torch inserted into the lantern 
through an opening in the base normally closed by a hinged flap. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
29,075.—PROCKTER, F. M., ‘‘ Joining pipes and tubes. Dec. 13. 
29,093.—PARKINSON AND W. & B. Cowan, Ltp., and CHESHIRE, W., 

‘* Street lamps.” Dec. 13. 
29,125.—JOHNSON, J. Y., ‘‘ Making gas by the dry distillation of 
coal and the like for preventing the formation of thick tar.” A com- 
munication from Maschinen and Armaurenfabrik vorm. H. Bruer 
and Co. Dec. 13. 
29,145.— WALLER, E. W., ‘‘ Inverted burners.” 
29,148.—DeExkkER, A., ‘‘ Gas-engines.’’ Dec. 14. 
29,149.—RabcLirFeE, J., “ Parification of condensation products from 
producer-gas manufacture.” Dec. 14. 
29,162.—NEWHOUsE, W. A., “ Incandescent burners.’’ Dec. 14. 
29,166.—WHITEFIELD, F. M. & R. H., “Gas blow-pipes.’”’ Dec. 14. 
29,199.—RUSCcoE, J., AND Co., Ltp., and Kenyon, G. H., JuN., 
‘** Connecting branch service-pipes with mains.’’ Dac. 14. 
29,295.—STEVENS, J. H., Jones, H. A., and Pupney, F., “ Inverted 
burners and maniles.”’ Dec. 14. 
S.-i, C. J., and Brown, E. W., “ Gas-heated radiators.” 
ec. 14. 
29,264.—Courrt, E. J., “ Mantle support.’’ Dac. 14. 
29,313-—SmitH, A. H., and Suaw, F. G., ‘Vertical retorts.” 
Dec. 15. 
29,328.—RUTHENBURG, M., “ Distillation of coal.’’ 


Dec. 13. 


Dec. 15. 


29,358.—CHURCHWARD, S. F. C., ‘‘ Connecting pipes.” Dec. 15. 

29,389.—Et.tiot, E., and Hawes, A. J., ‘ Gas-economizer.’’ 
Dec. 15. 

29,420.—MEYNELL AND Sons, Ltp., and MEyNeELL, H., “ Gas- 
brackets.’’ Dec. 16. 


29,452.—Kost, K. F, M., “Inverted burners.” Dec. 16. 

29,502.—ScocIETE DU Gaz DE Paris, ‘‘Automatically controlling 
luminous signs.’’ Dec. 16. 

29,530.— CRUICKsHANKs, W., and Gourtay, J., ‘‘ Making gas from 
petrol or gasoline.’’ Dec. 17. 

29,562.—_KENNEDY-M‘GrEGoR, J. A., '* Gas-meter.’’ Dec. 17. 

29,508.—ZIEGLER, M., ‘' Production of gas from domestic and street 
refuse and sludge.” Dec. 17. 

29,606.—Rurrert, H., “Gas-burners.’’ Dec. 17. 


29,607.— PEREGRINE, S. W., ‘‘ Carburetting air.’’ Dec. 17. 


29,611.— CALveERT, G., ‘*Gas-stove.’’ Dec. 17. 

29,624.—STILL, E. H., and Stitt, W. M., anp Sons, Lrtp., ‘ Gas- 
lamps.” Dec. 17. 

29,625.—STILL, E, H., and Stiti, W. M., anp Sons, Ltp., ‘* Gas- 
burners.’’ Dec. 17. 


29,628.—AINLEY, L., ‘‘ Padlock protector for prepayment gas- 
meter money-box.’’ Dec. 17. 


29,630.—FEaATHER, R., ‘‘ Fastenings for the doors of gas-ovens.”’ 
Dec. 18, 


29,650.—SussMANN, H., ‘‘ Incandescent burner.’’ Dec. 18. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


Coulson’s Tar Patent. 


S1r,—I am at a loss to understand the value of adding sulphuric 
acid to the pitch in the still, as explained by Mr. Coulson in his 
patent, No. 7427 of 1909 (see ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ Dec. 14, p. 757). What 
does it do to increase the value, and who buys the product? Will 
some of your readers or Mr. Cou!son help? 


Dec. 20, 1909. IGNORAMUS. 





The Catastrophe at the Hamburg Gas-Works. 
Sir,—I am obliged to Mr. Whimster for pointing out the slip I made 
in my letter last week, when contrasting the size of the Hamburg and 
South Metropolitan gasholders. He is quite right. The 71 per cent. 
mentioned by me is obviously a clerical error. It should have been 


41 per cent. > ae 
71, King William Street, E.C., Dec. 22, 1909. F. S. Cripps. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CLAIM BY A FORMER GREENOCK GAS MANAGER. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, Counsel were beard by 
Lord MackENzIE in the Court of Session upon the evidence recently 
led (see ‘* JournaL ” for Nov. 23, p. 548) in the action by Mr. W. Ewing 
against the Corporation of Greenock. The pursuer sues for {1645 8s. 
as due to him for services rendered outside his duties as Gas Manager. 


Mr. J. B. Youn, for the pursuer, contended that Mr. Ewing was 
appointed Manager only, as was shown by the minutes, and that the 
engineering duties which were laid upon him after his appointment 
were not in contemplation when he was appointed. There was no 
evidence in the minutes that the pursuer exceeded the instructions 
given him by the Committee. Counsel went over the evidence in 
detail, and urged that the effect of it generally was that his client was 
called upon to do work which was not managerial work, and that he 
was entitled to remuneration for this work. If it were established that 
the work was outside the duties of the office, the onus would be upon 
defenders to show why pursuer should not be remunerated. 

Mr. M‘LeEnnau, K.C., for the defenders, submitted that the primary 
question in the case was whether the work which was done by the 
pursuer was work which fell within the scope of his appointment as 
Gas Manager or did not. This question admitted of only one answer, 
which would be in the defenders’ favour—that ali the work which 
he did fell within the scope of his employment. This answer arose 
whether they considered the pursuer’s own understanding or the 
defenders’ understanding of the appointment, or the general practice 
on the subject. The further question was whether there was any 
ground for the pursuer’s allegation of special employment, or whether 
there was room for an implied contract for special remuneration, apart 
from any employment under special terms. The evidence clearly 
established that there was no special qualification for a gas engineer— 
it was only a question of practical knowledge and experience. The 
evidence also established, he submitted, that all the work done by the 
pursuer was done by him in his capacity as Gas Manager, and that this 
was within the pursuer’s knowledge. 

Lord MackENZIE reserved judgment. 


UNDERGROUND WATER SUPPLIES IN AMERICA. 





According to “ Engineering Record,” underground water supplies 
for New Jersey cities and towns are placed in a precarious legal condi- 


tion by a decision of the Court of Errors and Appeals on the 15th ult., 
ina suit brought by a farmer to recover damages from the city of East 
Orange. The plaintiff claims that the driven-well water-works of the 
city lying east of his property deprive him of the use of a sub-surface 
and surface supply that was available before the city plant was built. 
In the lower Court, he was awarded nominal damages; but the Court 
of Appeal has decided that he is entitled to a much larger amount. 
Under the English precedents, the plaintiff would have no remedy; 
for it is held that underground waters are like stone and sand, which 
the owner of the land is permitted to remove wherever he pleases. 

Nearly fifty years ago this view was argued at great length by the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court, and the true judicial rule was then 
held to be that, the rights of each owner of water-holding land being 
similar, and their enjoyment of these rights being dependent upon the 
action of other landowners, each owner is necessarily restricted to a 
reasonable exercise of his own rights and of his own property, in view 
of the similar rights of others. From this decision of 1862 there has 
developed in the United States the theory of ‘‘reasonable use ” of 
underground waters, which has been adopted by the Courts of various 
Western States, but has not been upheld, as a rule, in the humid sec- 
tions of the country. The decision of the New Jersey Court is there- 
fore extremely important, because it restricts a landowner using under- 
ground waters drawn from his estate to their application for agriculture, 
manufacturing, irrigation, or other reasonable use on his own property, 
but prevents the withdrawal of ground water for distribution or sale for 
uses not connected with any beneficial enjoyment of the land whence 
they are taken, if this withdrawal interferes with the rights of owners 
of neighbouring land to reasonable use of ground water supplies from 
their property. 

It is self-evident, in the light of this decision in New Jersey, and 
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somewhat similar decisions in New York, that the details of ground 
water flow under various conditions of pumping, and, indeed, the 
whole subject of ground water supplies, are rendered more complicated 
technically. The engineer called upon to design a system of water- 
works utilizing such a source of supply has always been confronted 
with many uncertainties requiring very careful judgment on his part, 
and the judicial opinion just rendered increases these complications by 
making it impossible to utilize a ground water supply by any means 
which interferes in any way with the percolation of waters through 
neighbouring lands. 





A Water Company and Non-Domestic Supplies. 

At the Portsmouth Police Court, on Monday of last week, the Magis- 
trates were called upon to decide whether the Portsmouth Water Com- 
pany were entitled to refuse to supply local tradesmen with water for 
other than domestic purposes. Mr. H. Marchment, a butcher, was 
summoned for having, contrary to the Company’s Act, used for busi- 
ness purposes water which was supplied by the Company for domestic 
purposes only. Up to December, 1908, defendant paid 2s. 64. a 
quarter to the Company for water used by him in connection with his 
business ; but during that month, the Company gave him three months’ 
notice that the existing agreement would terminate. However, at the 
expiration of the time, defendant refused to comply with the Com- 
pany’s new requirements (that the water should be charged for by 
meter), but continued to use in his slaughter-house the water supplied 
for domestic purposes. He was warned that proceedings would be 
taken; and as he still continued to use the water, a summons was 
issued. Dr. Emanuel, for the Company, submitted that the Act com- 
manded the Company to supply water for domestic purposes, but only 
empowered them to supply water for trade purposes upon the terms 
enjoined in the Act. If water was required for any other than domestic 
purposes, the person so requiring it had to make application to the 
Company, who could either grant or refuse the request. In either 
case, if the person took the water for business purposes when it was 
supplied for domestic purposes, that person would be liable to a fine. 
Mr. Blagg, for the defendant, urged that the Company were bound to 
supply any person who applied to them for water for other than 
domestic purposes. It was, he said, a most serious matter; for if the 
Bench upheld Dr. Emanuel, the Company could, if they desired to do 
so, by giving three months’ notice, cut off any tradesman’s supply of 
water. Dr. Emanuel said that this was a fact in point of law; but it 
was not feasible to imagine that the Company would cut off their nose 
to spite their face. The Bench upheld Dr. Emanuel on bis point of 
law, and fined defendant 20s. and 8s. 64. costs. Mr. Blagg asked the 
Bench to state a case. Prior to the hearing of this case, two sum- 
monses against another butcher were withdrawn. In addition, four 
informations against a pork butcher, with respect to two alleged similar 
contraventions of the Company’s Act, were adjourned sine dic. 


Reinstatement of Roadways. 

At Bow Street Police Court, before Mr. Curtis Bennett, last Wed- 
nesday, the Metropolitan Water Board were summoned by Mr. J. W- 
Bradley, the Engineer and Surveyor for the City of Westminster, for 
failing to comply with a notice served upon them to repair and make 
good a portion of the paving in Vauxhall Bridge Road, which had been 
damaged by the bursting of a water-pipe of which they were the 
owners. Mr. Morton Smith, who appeared in support of the summons, 
stated that since the Magistrate’s decision in a case which was before 
him a few weeks ago, as to the repair of roadways after they had been 
damaged in consequence of water-pipes bursting (ante, p. 333), great 
difficulties had arisen in connection with repairs to the streets ; and as 
an element of public danger was introduced, a serious view was taken 
of the matter. Proceeding, he stated that on Oct. 25 the Westminster 
City Council received notice from the Board that they had taken up 
the roadway in Vauxhall Bridge Road in order to repair a burst pipe. 
It was found, on inspection, that the whole of the woodwork from the 
kerb to the tramline had been damaged ; and on Oct. 30 notice was 
served on the Board requiring them to do what was needful in the 
matter within 48 hours. The repairs ought to have been completed by 
the following Tuesday evening; but nothing was done until the Thurs- 
day morning. Meanwhile, the area affected had to be fenced round; only 
one side of the road being available for traffic. Eventually the work was 
partly done by the Water Board’s contractors and partly by the West- 
minster City Council ; there being a dispute as to the extent of the road- 
way which had been damaged in consequence of the burst. For the 
Water Board, Mr. Courthope-Munroe submitted that the proceedings 
were trivial and vexatious, and that the notice served on the Board 
was bad, principally because it was given by an official of the 
Council at a time when there was no authority to give it. Mr. 
Curtis Bennett, in giving-his decision, said that a most unfortunate 
condition of affairs had arisen through the action taken by the Board, 
tightly or wrongly, in the case recently decided by him. Up to that 
time, there had been no trouble; but for some reason or another the 
Board wished to raise the question whether the ratepayers of the 
whole area within their jurisdiction should pay the cost of repairs of 
this kind in a particular district, or whether the cost should be defrayed 
by the local ratepayers. In the former dispute referred to between the 
Westminster City Council and the Board, he ruled that, according to 
law, the Board were right; but he expressed his opinion on the ques- 
tion of fact by giving no costs. In the present instance, the Council 
had, in accordance with that decision, given the Board notice to do 
the work within 48 hours, and nothing was done within that time. 
Both bodies existed for the benefit of the public; and it was the public 
who suffered through the road not being fit for use in consequence of 
the repairs not having been effected within a reasonable time. The 
defendants would have to pay a fine of {10 and 25 guineas costs. 
Replying to Counsel, the Magistrate said he would state a case. 














The Directors of the Coatbridge Gas Company have resolved to 
reduce the price of gas after Jan. 1 from 2s. to 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic 
feet for ordinary consumers, and for power consumers from 1s. 7d. to 
Is. 6d, This makes the Coatbridge gas the cheapest in Scotland. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


PROFITS FROM GAS SUPPLY IN PARIS. 


In the report made to the Paris Municipal Council by the Prefect of 
the Seine upon the Budget scheme for 1910, some particulars are given 


in regard to the profits derived from the supply of gas. Under the 
heading “‘ Net profits from the working of the Paris Gas Company,” he 
proposes to put down a sum of 23,600,000 frs. (£944,000), which is an 
increase of 100,000 frs. (£4000) on the amount inserted in the Budget 
for 1909, in which allowance was made for an increase of 1,000,000 frs. 
(£40,000) on the revenue in 1908. The growth in the consumption of 
gas is about 44 per cent. annually; and assuming that this augmenta- 
tion is not checked by the competition of electricity, it is assumed that 
the receipts next year will increase to the same extent, and consequently 
reach the figure of 24,560,000 frs. (£982,400). On the other hand, the 
various items of expenditure which did not appear in the Budget for 
the present year have to be taken into account. They arise from the 
change in the conditions of the stokers’ work, the effect on the em- 
ployees in the gas-works of the advances made in the salaries to the 
staffs in various branches of the municipal service, the necessary outlay 
on manufacturing and storage plant, additional payments to the Gas 
Company, and expenses in connection with the loan of 38,0co,000 frs. 
(£1,520,000) which will probably be authorized next year by Parlia- 
ment. In view of this extra outlay, the Prefect deemed it advisable to 
estimate the gas revenue at 23,620,000 frs. only. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME. 


The Year’s Work. 


The “Co-Partnership Journal’’ of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany for next month opens with the following address by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Charles Carpenter, on the year’s work in connection with 
the co-partnership scheme. 


With the passing of 1909, the test of another twelvemonth’s working 
can he applied to our co-partnership. Its course has been, for the first 
year since its inception, unguided by the Founder’s hand. Have we ap- 
proached or receded from the goalhesetup? Happily we can answer, 
without hesitation or uncertainty, that we are nearer the achievement 
of what be prophesied than when death stilled for ever the busy brain 
and sympathetic heart of the great master gas worker. The co-partner- 
ship which he originated may be regarded as the association of a body 
of happy and contented men, with differing mental and pbysical 
capabilities exercised in various spheres of life for providing the in- 
habitants in a large portion (and, on the whole, the poorest) of this 
great Metropolis with the advantages of cheap light, heat, and power. 
Sir George was always proud of his connection with a work of such 
character and magnitude ; and we may well be proud of our part in it 
too. But it could never have become so complete in its usefulness 
unless we had first arrived at a thorough accord among ourselves. 
Co-partnership has brought about this result with an entirety unattain- 
able by any other means. The thousands of South London gas workers 
have in their Elective Committee a medium for the promotion of all the 
interests they have in common with the shareholders of the Company 
and those who purchase its productions ; while methods of working are 
made smooth before irregularities can become grievances or even hard- 
ships. No one who has been present at these deliberations can have 
failed to be struck by the conscientiously fair and earnest way in which 
the various members of the Committee proceed with their duties. 

It is well known, however, that the employees’ share in the manage- 
ment does not end with the Co-Partnership Committee. They elect 
three of their number to seats at the Board-room table ; and whatever 
misgivings may have arisen when so radical a proposal was first 
mooted, it can be emphatically asserted that there is not a single 
Director who would now regard their presence as other than a neces- 
sity for the proper management of the Company’s affairs. The credit 
for so remarkable—yet, in the light of our present knowledge, so obvious 
—a result must be shared between the employee shareholders and the 
admirable representatives they have chosen. Nor is this experience 
unique. I have now been associated for more than a year with the 
management of another undertaking, at the Board of which I sit with 
two working-men Directors ; and I can truthfully say I look forward to 
my fortnightly intercourse with them as pleasurably as with’the other 
members elected, like myself, by the ordinary shareholders. In this 
connection, I should like to mention the name of my colleague on the 
South Metropolitan Board, the late Mr. Edward Cardwell. He was 
respected by everyone who knew him as a true type of a thorough 
English gentleman, and not least by those of us who came into contact 
with him during the seventeen years of his directorship. One of his 
most intimate friends, whom I met at the funeral, told me that he had 
expressed to him grave doubts as to the desirability of Workmen- 
Directors when they were first proposed, but that he had lived to be- 
come a complete convert to the principle, and made no secret of the 
change which had taken place in his views. 

Reverting again to our co-partnership, this has forged ahead during 
the past year in material as well as moral advantage. A larger per- 
centage of the bonus earned has been invested in shares than in any 
previous year, and co-partners now hold stock in the Company which 
at the present market price is worth something like £316,000. Nothing 
can conduce to the prosperity of our co-partnership more than the in- 
creasing shareholding in it by the employees. But it is not the only 
factor. Our business is changing in its character, and now requires a 
much larger proportion of skilled knowledge than was the case when 
its co-partnership started nearly twenty years ago. This is not only 
true of the mechanics of all classes, but of their mates, and other handy- 
men also; and it is increasingly necessary for them to avail themselves 
of every opportunity to increase the knowledge they have of the work 
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in which they are engaged. They should carefully read such books and 
periodicals as they can obtain, besides attending evening classes when- 
ever possible. Copies of the chief publications concerning our busi- 
ness are provided for the use of workmen in all their lobbies, whether 
on the works or district, and will be found to contain much valuable 
information and many useful hintson gasandits uses. May I take this 
opportunity to put in a word for the benefit of those young fellows, still 
in their ‘teens, who are mates to-day, and of whom many, it is hoped, 
will become skilled workers in the future ? Do not lock up in vour 
headpieces that knowledge which vou have bought by vears of labour 
and experience, but share it with the mate who is working with you, 
that when he arrives at man’s estate he may be better equipped to meet 
its necessities, and more able when he takes to himself the sweetheart 
for his wife to make her a worthy home. 

Looking back, then, we are justified in our satisfaction with the 
vear’s work. It has drawn tighter the bonds of that co-partnership of 
heart as well as muscle which has helped to raise the Company to the 
proud position it now occupies. It has also set the lessons for our 
endeavours during another twelvemonth, which it must be our aim to 
make worthy of its predecessors. 

In the New Year’s message from Swinburne to Mazzini (you re- 
member how proud Sir George was of quoting his prophecy) on the eve 
of 1871, he says that, although he knows not whether the coming year 
will be one of light or darkness, he does know that— 


it will not part 
Heart’s faith from heart, 
Truth from the trust in truth, nor hope 
From sight of days unscaled that ope 
Beyond one poor year's horoscope. 


Our co-partnersbip inspires its participators with the same belief; 
and it is because of it that they can with confidence look forward ta 
the dawn of rgro as the beginning of what from my heart’s heart I 


wish them all— A Happy New YEar. 





NEW YORK PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


The report of the Water, Gas, and Electricity Department of New 
York City for the year 1908 has lately been published by the Commis- 
sioner (Mr. John H. O’Brien) ; and some of the tabulated statistics in 
regard to the public lighting are given in the current issue of the 
“American Gas Light Journal.’ They are taken from the particulars 
furnished by the Bureau of Lamps and Lighting, the Chief of which 
is Mr. C., F, Lacombe; and we reproduce some of them below. 


Expenditure on Public Lighting. 


Total. 
Street and park lighting . 2,783,764 
Lighting public building . 709,137 
Heat and power . —* 67,201 
Bureau expenses . Ss 29,742 
Salaries . ee sae 134,13 
High pressure fire service 103,972 
Testing electric meters 1,500 
Total appropriations . $3,829,453 
Revenue bond fund . .. . 2,587 
ae. ss $3,832,040 
Public Lamps in Use since 1991. 
End of Electric Electric Candle 
Year, Arc. Incand. Gas. Naphtha. Total. Power. 
Igo! II,991 4076 41,381 4222 61,670 6,764,612 
1902 12,431 4170 41,804 4198 62,603 7,052,750 
1903 12,522 46574 43,0908 4158 64,452 7,102,356 
1904 12,739 4684 43,009 4217 64,649 8,061,852 
1905 13,391 4248 43,067 4263 64,969 8,542,590 
1906 14,218 4588 42,430 4273 65,509 9,702,056 
1907 . 14,765 4745 43,636 4352 67,498 10,950,871 
1908. 15,441 6532 44,057 3336 69,366 11,428,020 


_ Daring 1908 there were 4478 new lamps lighted, 3880 lamps re- 
lighted, and 6497 lamps discontinued. More than 6900 gas lamp-posts 
were repaired. There were upwards of 100,000 “ outages ” of all kinds 
of lamps ; the totals being given in the next table. 


Public Lamp Failures in 1908. 

















Electric. Gas. 
eS ele oe iggy er 
— ee Incan- Incand. Open Naphtha. 

Greater New York. Arc. descent. Mantle. Flame. Mantle. Total. 
Inspectors. 10,103 5269 29,271 79 14,543 59,265 
Police . 19,53! 2388 18,209 2 6,201 46,331 
Companies 3,686 82 ee : 3,768 

Total reported. 33,320 7739 47,480 81 20,744 109,364 
Duplicates . 2,152 136 2,354 es 1,999 6,641 
Total deducted 31,168 7603 45,126 81 18,745 102,723 


There are nearly 4000 miles of highways in Greater New York ; and 
at the end of 1908 there were 3401 miles of mains in use for private 
and public lighting. 

Length of Mains in Use during 1908. 

In Use 


ee New Mains Mains Mains In Use 
ae” Jan. 1, 1908. Laid. Disused. Taken Up. Dec. 31, 1908. 
SS ee —s 
Company. ‘files, Feet. Miles. Feet. Miles. Feet. Miles. Feet. “Miles, Feet. 
Manhattan 1407 4786 8. 2644 6 «171 4 4666 1405 1593 
The Bronx 349 1072 12 4770 I 3842 1 1868 359 «131 
Brooklyn. 1126 4364 26 1924 2 3330 3 2321 %&1147 637 
Queens . 382 4537 26 952 1612 2 4530 405 4617 
Richmond 81 4382 I 4945 oo oe es 83 4047 
Grand total 3348 3301 75 4665 10 4676 12 2825 3401 465 





WEST HAM GAS COMPANY. 


Final Meeting. 


A Special General Meeting of the Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the Liverpool Street Hotel, E.C.—in accordance with the intimation 
given in the report of the Directors which accompanied the statement 
of accounts to June 30 last—“ to receive a report from the Directors of 
their proceedings during the current half year.” Mr. J. Lister Gopter, 
the Chairman of the Company, presided over a substantial gathering 
of stockholders. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. G. Snelgrove) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The CuarrmaNn said that, in accordance with the promise made at the 
time of the last half-yearly meeting, the Directors had asked the stock- 
holders to attend that day in order that they might lay before them a 
statement as to their proceedings during the present half year—though 
there were, of course, no accounts to present. 


PROGRESS IN THE PRESENT HALF YEAR. 


The Directors had assumed that the stockholders would be prepared 
to take a verbal statement from him, as there was hardly sufficient 
material out of which to construct a printed report; and it was impos- 
sible to lay before the meeting anything in the nature of accounts, 
But he might say here that it was proposed that the half-year’s accounts 
should be worked out by the officers who had been employed over 
them during the half year; and the Gaslight and Coke Company 
would distribute copies of the balance-sheet, &c., among those who 
were stockholders in this Company, with a statement of the dividend 
to be paid. The immediate imminence of the amalgamation had, of 
course, confined the duties of the Directors to watching over the work- 
ing of the concern and ‘over the arrangements for carrying out the 
change. It had not been for the Board to make provision for next 
year’s working, which would be in other hands. But the business of 
the Company had shown steady and satisfactory progress throughout 
the five months that had elapsed. It would not be satisfactory to place 
before the stockholders any statement of expenses and income for a 
period of this sort ; but from figures supplied to him by the Engineer, 
he anticipated that the accounts would show a material saving in coal 
and oil, though larger quantities of each had been used, and satisfac- 
tory increases in sales of residuals, excevt sulphate of ammonia, in 
which there was a considerable falling off. The sales of gas during 
the five months showed an increase of 5'98 per cent. over those for 
the same period of 1908. The increase of consumers by automatic 
meters had continued ; and since the system was introduced in 1902, 
there had been installed about 52.500 of them, of which more than 
48,000 were now actually in use by consumers. The work of the 
Company had gone steadily forward ; and the arrangements made by 
the Board a year ago, after Mr. Clark’s death, for dividing his duties 
among other officers, had worked quite satisfactorily. Great credit was 
due to the officers for making this possible. 


THE AMALGAMATION ARRANGEMENTS. 


The arrangements for the taking over of tbe business by the Gaslight 
and Coke Company were nearly complete ; and he anticipated no diffi- 
culty in carrying them out. He thought the few figures he had given 
the stockholders would satisfy them that the half year that was coming 
to an end was likely to show results as satisfactory as those that had 
gone before it, and that the approach of the amalgamation had not led 
to any slackening in the energy with which the business had been 
conducted in the past. On Dec. 31, the Company would cease to 
exist, except to this extent—that there would still exist for a period of 
three months a something bearing its name whose powers could, he 
supposed, be exercised by the present Directors, who would be able, 
if occasion should arise, to take proceedings against the Gaslight and 
Coke Company to enforce any of the terms of the agreement entered 
into between the two Companies a year ago. But he did not see any 
probability of occasion arising for the exercise of these powers. 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST. 


An occasion like this inclined one to look a little at the past; and he 
would be excused for reminding the stockholders that the Company 
had been in existence since the year 1846. There was a supply of gas 
of some sort in West Ham prior to that time; but the price that was 
charged for it—8s. per 1000 cubic feet—and other matters connected 
with the supply, having caused some dissatisfaction, a public meeting 
of parishioners of West Ham was held in November, 1845, when it 
was decided to form an independent Company, regulated by a Deed 
of Settlement, which, under the name of the West Ham Gaslight and 
Coke Company, was registered in May of the following year. Within 
eighteen months, there were 84 shareholders in the Company, almost 
all of whom were residents in the parish. It called itself a Consumers’ 
Company, having as its object to supply pure gas at the lowest price 
consistent with a fair return for the capital invested ; and in pursuance 
of this object, the price of the gas was at once reduced to 6s., and 
shortly afterwards to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet—which those present 
would compare with the 2s. 8d. now charged by the Company. In 
the year 1856, an Act of Parliament incorporated the Company under 
the name it now bore, and confirmed an agreement by which the Com- 
pany purchased the mains and other property in the parish of the Com- 
pany who had been supplying gas before the new Company was formed. 
At that time, the capital of the Company amounted to £13,985; anda 
further £13,000 had been borrowed—{ 3000 upon the security of a mort- 
gage of the leasehold property of the Company, and {£10,000 upon the 
promissory notes of the Directors—a class of security which the stock- 
holders would hardly expect the Directors to give at the present day. 
From these small beginnings, the Company had gone on increasing, until 
the 84 shareholders, with the holders of the mortgage and promissory 
notes, were now (sixty-four years after the formation of the Company) 
represented by 1770 stock and debenture holders. The capital of 
£13,985 had grown to £1,441,000; and, to take’a somewhat later figure, 
the amount of gas sold in a year, which in 1860 was 53,000,000 cubic 
feet, would in the present year probably amount to over 2,007,000,000 
cubic feet. He would venture to give them a few more figures of which 
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he thought it might be interesting to have some record; and for this 
purpose, he would take an intermediate year, near the middle of the 
life of the Company. He would fix upon the year 1874, because this 
was the year when he first sat among the Directors at a general meet- 
ing of the Company; and he had the figures at hand. At the time of 
which he was speaking, Mr. Thorman, who was the Engineer of the 
Company when it first set to work, still occupied this position ; and 
be continued to do so for seventeen years longer. It took more than 
one man to do his work now. Then there was one collector for the 
whole district; now there was a small army of them. The two large 
gasholders—one at West Ham and the other at East Ham—were not 
then dreamt of. The paid-up capital was less than one-tenth of what 
it was now. The half-yearly rental was about £13,000; whereas last 
half year it was about {140,000. The total charge for wages and 
salaries was about £2300; while last half year it was nearly £18,000. 
Last, but not least, the charge for rates, taxes, and rent was £608 ; 
whereas in the past half year, without any rent, the rates and taxes 
cost the Company £6500. Add to this that for many years past the 
full amount of the statutory dividends had been divided or added to 
the Company’s reserve fund, and he claimed to have placed before the 
stockholders a very satisfactory history of progress and success. And 
this progress still went on, In the nine years that had elapsed since 
1900, the actual paid-up capital had more than doubled; and the 
annual make of gas had risen from 1100 million to 2097 million cubic 
feet. These figures, he supposed, never presented themselves as pos- 
sible to the man of the liveliest imagination who attended the meeting 
that was held in Stratford, under the chairmanship of Sir John Pelly 
in November, 1845. 
FEELINGS OF PRIDE AND REGRET. 


He had put these facts and figures before the proprietors, because he 
wanted them to feel proud of the Company, and to feel that in entering 
upon an amalgamation with the Gaslight and Coke Company, though 
the West Ham was a very small concern compared with the other, they 
were taking with them a business of which they had not the slightest 
cause to be ashamed. (‘ Hear, hear.’’) The time of this amalgama- 
tion was now close at hand. It must bring with it some regret at the 
loss of a name with which they had long been familiar, and at the 
breaking up of associations with men with whom the Board had worked 
in hearty co-operation for many years, and with many whom one had 
been led to respect and admire for their steady and loyal work in the in- 
terests of the Company. Perhaps they would allow him for a moment 
to allude to himself.. After having been a Director of the Company 
for no less than 35 years—more than half the life of the West Ham Gas 
Company, and somewhat more than half of his own—and after pre- 
siding over the meetings of proprietors and of the Board of Directors 
for over seventeen years, he naturally shared these feelings to the full. 
It closed for him a chapter which for a long time had been a very 
interesting one. But these regrets would, for most of them, be only 
temporary. This was no funeral. The West Ham Company was hale 
and hearty, and in full possession of its powers, with no suggestion of 
faintness or disease. He would call it rather the entering into a part- 
nership between two men—a big one and a little one, he agreed, but 
both strong men—a partnership which he believed would be to their 
mutual advantage, which would give increased satisfaction to those who 
were concerned in the West Ham Gas Company, and which would 
increase their power of supplying to their consumers what was now 
and here one of the necessities of life. 


GRATUITIES TO OFFICERS. 


Of course, the proprietors did not expect a long speech from him ; and 
he had done. Before, however, he sat down, his colleagues had asked 
him to announce the way in which they had decided to deal with a 
sum of £5000 out of the undivided profits, which the agreement with 
the Gaslight and Coke Company specially authorized them to expend 
in making gratuities to any salaried officers whom they might consider 
specially deserving thereof. The Directorshad decided to hand to Mr. 
Snelgrove, who had been Secretary of the Company since the year 
1888, and who had since Mr. John Clark’s death last February taken 
over such part of the duties formerly entrusted to Mr. Clark as did not 
come strictly within the Engineer's department, 1000 guineas. To 
Mr. Wright, who, having been previously employed by the Company, 
was appointed Assistant-Engineer in 1894, and who since Mr. Clark’s 
death had taken over a large part of his duties in the post of Acting- 
Engineer, £1000. To Mr. G. T. Gwinn, the son of the first collector 
of the Company, who was himself appointed a collector in 1881, and 
who in 1906, on the institution of a separate rental department in the 
Company's offices, was appointed head of that department, with the 
organization of which he had the main responsibility, £750. To Mr. 
E. Madge, a son of the Mr. Madge who was Secretary of the Company 
for 22 years, who became a clerk in the Company in 1881, and was 
now Assistant-Secretary, £600. To Mr. H.N. Clark, who entered the 

ompany’s service as an Engineer’s Assistant in 1894, and had been 
largely responsible for the distribution work of the Company, £600. 
To Mr. Bull, who was Mr. Gwinn’s principal assistant in the rental 
department, £300. To Mr. J. S. Thorman, who was appointed an 
assistant to the Engineer in 1896, and who had had to do with the 
water-gas plant of the Company, £250. To Mr. H. Lethbridge, a clerk 
in the Engineer’s department, after 22 years’ service, £200; and asa 
small recognition of their services for several years, to give to Messrs. 
Logue, Inder, and Biggs, who were cashiers in the Secretary’s office 
and the rental department, £50 each ; and to five of the collectors who 
had been in the Company’s service for more than ten years—namely, 
Messrs. Parsons, Wilson, A. L. Gwinn, Stevens, and Clarke—{20 
each. These payments all gave expression to the feeling of admira- 
tion for service to the Company over long series of years, well done, 
and deserving of such recognition at the hands of the proprietors at the 
time when this service to the Company came to anend. The Directors 
anticipated that the stockholders would approve of their action in this 
matter. It had been a great satisfaction to the Board to have the 
power to do this placed in their hands. 


THE SERVICES OF THE CHAIRMAN. 


The Deruty-Cuarrman (Mr. H. Cecil Pelly) remarked that on an 
occasion like the present, when they were holding their last general 
meeting with the stockholders in the Company, one could not help 





to some extent looking back and reviewing the past. In doing so over 
the eighteen years during which the proprietors had entrusted him with 
a seat on the Board, there were one or two features which were 
prominent in his mind. First of these was the happy relationship that 
had always existed between the stockholders and the Directors. He 
could not recall any occasion at any meeting which one could 
look back to with any regret; but, on the contrary, the meetings 
had always been of the most cordial and pleasant nature. For 
this, and for the support that the proprietors had always extended 
to the Board, his colleagues and he would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of tendering them their most cordial thanks. Then, again, 
one looked back on the progress the Company had made. The 
Chairman had dealt with this in his speech; and he need not 
quote any figures. The enormous strides the Company had made 
were well known to all; but what had been the cause? No doubt, 
principally it had been the large developments in building and increase 
in population in the district that the Company had served. Bat if it 
had not been for the officers in all departments, they would never 
have been able fully to utilize these developments. He would like to 
confirm every word the Chairman had said about the officers, and 
to add his own personal thanks for assistance and advice they had 
so often rendered in the management of the Company’s affairs. Once 
again taking a retrospective view, reminded him of another feature 
he wanted to mention, though it was perhaps unusual to do so from 
that side of the table. But the present occasion was exceptional. 
He referred to the Chairman, Mr. Godlee. There was no need to 
say anything with regard to the way in which he had presided over 
the general meetings—the proprietors were well aware of this. But 
he did desire to say publicly how his colleagues had appreciated 
his clear-sighted judgment upon the Company’s concerns, his genial 
and patient forbearance at the Board meetings, and, above all, his 
close attention to business—for he believed he was right in saying 
that he had never missed a general meeting during his chairmanship, 
and only on one or two occasions had he been absent from the 
Directors’ meetings. It was satisfactory to all of them to feel that 
they were represented by him on the Board of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company. In thus briefly mentioning one or two matters which 
the occasion justified, he would express the hope that the cordial rela- 
tionship which had existed between the Directors and the stockholders 
of the West Ham Company might be continued with the new Board— 
that of the Gaslight and Coke Company—and that many of the pro- 
prietors (and he would be with them on the shareholders’ side of the 
table) would meet twice a year at Horseferry Road to support Mr. 
Godlee and the other members of that Board. In conclusion, so that 
those stockholders who were unable to be present at the meeting that 
day might have the benefit of the interesting sketch of the history of 
the Company given in the Chairman’s address, he would move that the 
speech be printed and circulated among the proprietors. 

Mr. FRED. NICHOLSON seconded the proposition, and thoroughly en- 
dorsed every word Mr. Pelly had said about the Chairman. He believed 
that Mr. Godlee would prove a source of strength to the Board of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company. 

The CuairMaN then invited questions; but as there were not any 
forthcoming, he put the resolution to print and circulate his speech, 
and it was at once carried unanimously. 


A VoTE oF THANKS. 


Mr. R. L. Carter proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors for their attention to the Company’s affairs during the 
time they had presided over them. There were some regrets in making 
the ate but, at the same time, it was all, he felt sure, for their 
good. 

Mr. WIGLEy, who seconded, said that, along with their regrets, they 
should be pleased that they were going over to a gigantic Company 
who would look after affairs in the interests of every one of them. 

The CHarrMAN, in acknowledgment, remarked that the Board re- 
garded the resolution as something more than those usually passed at 
the half-yearly meetings, inasmuch as it was an expression of thanks 
for work extending over many years. His own position was perhapsa 
little exceptional. He had been on the Board for 35 years ; and there 
came a gap between that and the next senior, Mr. Pelly, of 17 years. 
Therefore a good many men had passed out of the Company, who had 
sat with him, besides his present colleagues. In fact, he had sat with 
nine other men as members of the Board. It had been to him work 
which was very interesting, and work which he had thoroughly en- 
joyed ; and it was a great satisfaction to him to hear the kind words 
which had been said that day upon the manner in which he had per- 
formed his duties. All the Directors had devoted much care, time, and 
attention to the work ; and they were extremely glad that it was appre- 
ciated. He had had from his colleagues all that assistance without 
which his work could not possibly have been done. Within the last 
few months, he had had from the Vice-Chairman great help in matters 
which Mr. Pelly, having offices in London, was able to attend to, and 
which were not easy for him (the Chairman) to look after now he lived 
away from town. Ever since he had known it, the Board had beena 
cordial and hard-working one; and he hoped that they might reflect 
that this had had some influence on the satisfactory and comfortable 
working of the Company. He hoped at Horseferry Road to meet the 
proprietors, and to shake hands with many old friends. He could not 
sit down without saying that the Board wished to give their heartiest 
thanks—in which he felt sure the proprietors heartily concurred—to 
the officers, who had kept the undertaking going, and worked it so 
satisfactorily as to bring out the results which had placed the Company 
in the position it nowoccupied. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, in conclusion, 
‘*T bid you good-bye.’’ 


<i 
et 


Bingley and the Wilsden Gas Supply Rights.—At a meeting of 
the Bingley District Council on Monday last week, the Gas Committee 
reported that the Bradford Corporation had named £20,000 as the 
price they required for the rights of gas supply in Wilsden; and on 
the recommendation of the Committee, it was decided that a statement 
should be prepared showing the annual cost in the event of the offer 
being accepted and a new main being laid for the supply of Wilsden 
from the Bingley Gas-Works, 
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BUENOS AYRES AND ITS GAS SUPPLY. 


Amalgamation of the Buenos Ayres (New), the River Plate, and 
the Primitiva Gas Companies. 


A series of meetings was held last Tuesday of the debenture holders 
and shareholders in the Buenos Ayres and River Plate Gas Companies 
and of the shareholders in the Primitiva Gas Company, to pass resolu- 
tions to effect the carrying out of the provisional agreement, to which 
reference has been made in the “JourRNAL,” for the amalgamation of 
the concerns. 


Buenos Ayres Debenture Holders. 
The first meeting was that of the debenture holders in the Buenos 
Ayres (New) Gas Company, held at the London Offices, No. 1, East 
India Avenue, E.C.—Mr. Joun ConrapD 1m THURN presiding. 


The CuatrMAN Said those present would no doubt expect him to ex- 
plain briefly the facts of the case as regards the security of the deben- 
tures, and also why the three Gas Companies in Buenos Ayres were 
now amalgamating, Their trust deed of July 8, 1907, gave the deben- 
ture holders a floating charge on the assets of the Company ; and for 
this it was now proposed to ask them to accept a floating charge on the 
assets of the combined Companies, which, in the Directors’ opinion, 
and in that of the Trustee, improved the security of the debentures. 
There were many reasons why it had become necessary to amalgamate 
the three Companies. For a good many years now, there had been a 
recurrence of difficulties with the municipal authorities, which had 
always been a source of trouble, and sometimes anxiety, to the Board. 
It was felt it was time to make an effort to come to some terms with 
the Municipality ; so that the gas industry might feel that it was no 
longer to be hampered by unnecessary and unreasonable terms. In the 
year 1895, what was thought by the Directors to be a definite scheme 
was agreed to by the Municipality. A sliding-scale of charges was 
then arranged, based upon the fluctuations of the gold premium ; and 
for a period of about ten years, this seemed to answer fairly well. 
But in 1906, an agitation was started in the Press, and also by certain 
members of the Municipal Council, demanding a reduction in the 
charges; and although the Directors resisted any alteration to the 
agreement made in 1896, they were again forced to negotiate with the 
authorities. In 1976, the agitation recommenced ; and a proposal was 
put forward which would have entailed the handing over of the whole 
three Companies, free of cost and charge, to the Municipality at the 
end of fifty years. Even this did not satisfy the extremists; and the 
negotiations proved abortive. Ever since then the Board had taken 
endless trouble to come to a satisfactory arrangement; and at the 
general meetings the shareholders had been toldexactly what was going 
on. Things came to a head in 1906, when the Municipality promul- 
gated an ordinance or decree fixing, in the most arbitrary way, the 
selling price of gas, at figures which would have ended in the ruin of 
the Companies. The Company might have earned their debenture 
interest; but there would certainly have been no dividends to the ordi- 
nary shareholders under the impossible prices and conditions demanded 
bythe ordinance. Those present could imagine that this was a serious 
state of things; for the ordinance was to commence in 1908. The 
Board, in conjunction with the Boards of the other two Companies, 
working in perfect harmony, tried every possible means to induce the 
authorities to give them time to arrange the question ; and, finally, 
consent was given to a reduction of 2 cents per cubic metre from 
Sept. 30, 1908, pending further negotiations with the Lord Mayor 
and the Municipal Council. At that time, it so happened, and very 
fortunately happened, that the authorities were anxious to obtain 
possession of the land at Retiro on which the Primitiva Gas Com- 
pany’s works were erected. This land immediately adjoined a site on 
which a very large new station was being built by two of the greatest 
Railway Companies in Argentina, It therefore came about that the 
Primitiva Company were in a position to negotiate under favourable 
circumstances with the Municipality, and secure for the gas industry a 
fair agreement. The best method seemed to be to amalgamate all the 
Gas Companies; so that the Primitiva Company might secure for the 
whole gas industry in Buenos Ayres the most favourable terms. This 
was what brought about the proposed amalgamation. The Directors 
had given the greatest consideration to the position of the debenture 
stockholders. In order that it might be understood how careful the 
Directors had been of the debenture holders’ interests, he should like to 
read an extract from a letter from the Chairman of the Trustees (the 
River Plate Trust Loan and Agency Company), which was written to 
Mr. Bowen, the Chairman of the River PlateGas Company. Two pro- 
posals were brought forward; and this was what Mr. Anderson said : 

First Proposal.—That the fusion of interests be carried out by the Primi- 
tiva Company acquiring the shares of the two other Companies, keeping 
them alive, and taking from them leases of their properties. This would 
not affect the rights of the debenture stockholders, and, in consequence, it 
would be carried out without requiring their assent. 

Second Proposal.—That the Primitiva Company purchase the properties 
of the River Plate and Buenos Ayres New Gas Companies, subject to their 
respective debenture stocks, which would retain their existing specific 
security ; but the guarantee of the Primitiva Company would be substituted 
for those of the River Plate and New Gas Companies respectively. Further, 
that, in addition to assuming the responsibility for these two debenture 
stocks, the Primitiva Company would undertake to set aside a sinking fund 
of 1 per cent. per annum, to be employed annually in the purchase and 
cancellation of the respective debenture stocks, while they could be purchased 
on the market within the redemption prices—viz., 105 in the case of the 
River Plate Gas Company, and 1024 in the case of the Buenos Ayres New 
Gas Company. This plan would require the assent of the debenture stock- 
holders of both Companies, in view of the substitution of the guarantee of 
the Primitiva Company for those of the two other Companies. 

l have carefully considered the alternative proposals, and am of opinion 
that the second would be the more advantageous of the two to the stock- 
holders. My reasons for so thinking are, firstly, that the security at present 


enjoyed by the debenture stockholders would not be diminished; and, 
secondly, because the creation of such a substantial sinking fund as 1 per 
cent. applied in the manner above mentioned would tend to substantially 


; increase the market prices of the stocks. 


I think the difference in market 


| price might not unfairly be put at four or five points, as compared with the 





stocks as they now stand without any provision for repayment. 

The fact that the security now held by the debenture stockholders of the 

two Companies would not be diminished will, I think, be appreciated, when 
one considers that the whole debenture stock of the Primitiva Company, 
capital as well as interest, is provided for out of the balance of the purchase- 
money of the electrical part of the property sold some years ago to a 
thoroughly responsible purchaser. The charge for this debenture stock, 
therefore, is provided so to speak from an outside source, and would not be 
a burden on the earnings of the combined Companies. It follows, therefore, 
that all the earnings of the Primitiva Company would come in as additional] 
collateral to the security now enjoyed by the debenture stockholders of the 
two other Companies ; thereby increasing their marginal security. 
Of the two alternatives, it was therefore decided to accept the latter, 
as both Mr. Anderson and the Directors thought it was the best in the 
debenture holders’ interest. If they agreed, the specific security on 
the properties of this Company would not be in any way affected ; and 
though they would lose the floating charge on the assets of the Com- 
pany, they would receive, in lieu, a floating charge on the assets of the 
combined Companies, subject to only the Primitiva Company's charge 
in favour of their debenture stock holders. The debenture stock of 
the Primitiva Company was provided for out of the balance of the pur- 
chase money of the electric section of their property, sold some years 
ago to the German Electricity Company. This Company was a very 
strong one in every way ; and they had undertaken to repay the deben- 
tures of the Primitiva Gas Company by half-yearly instalments, terminat- 
ing in 1943. TheGerman Company, however, had the power to pay oft 
at any time, on short notice, the balance outstanding; so as a fact the 
floating charges, if the debenture holders accepted the proposition, 
and the River Plate Gas Company debenture holders did likewise, 
would really be a first charge on the whole of the assets of the com- 
bined Companies. In addition to this floating charge, the Directors 
had arranged with the Primitiva Company that they should set aside 
a cumulative sinking fund of 1 per cent., to be applied to the purchase 
of the stock in the market, or annual drawings at 1024. He (the 
Chairman) thought the market that day reflected the favourable posi- 
tion of the debenture holders. He would next read a copy of a letter 
written by the Trustees to one of the debenture holders, in reply toa 
letter from him. 


In reply to your favour of yesterday's date, I beg to say that this Company 
{River Plate Trust Loan and Agency Company], as Trustees for the holders 
of the above stock, does approve of the proposal now before the stockholders, 
under which the guarantee for the payment of interest and capital of the 
stock will be transferred from the Buenos Ayres New Gas Company to the 
Primitiva Gas Company. Our reasons for so doing are, firstly, that we con- 
sider the stock will be better secured under the new arrangement ; and, 
secondly, that the market price will be improved by the provision of a sink- 
ing fund for redemption of stock at a premium. Our opinion as regards the 
latter point has already been confirmed by the price having advanced 3 per 
cent. immediately after the publication of the proposed arrangement. 

As regards your questions as to the value of what the debenture stock- 
holders are asked to give up, and of what is proposed to be substituted for 
it, 1 would point out that the specific charge on the real estate and fixed plant 
of the Buenos Ayres New Gas Company now held under the trust deed 
will remain unchanged, and that what is proposed to be given up is simply 
the charge on the floating assets and the general guarantee of payment of 
capital and interest, which will be transferred from the Buenos Ayres New 
Gas Company tothe Primitiva Company. The best way of arriving at an 
opinion as to whether the security will be improved or otherwise by the pro- 
posed change appears to me to depend on whether the margin of profit 
arising from the ordinary business of the Company, after payment of the 
debenture charge, will be increased or diminished. From the last published 
accounts of the Buenos Ayres New Gas Company (for the year 1908), the 
trading profits amounted to £67,000, as against a debenture charge of £10,000, 
showing a margin of £57,000, or 570 per cent. Now if we were to assume 
that the arrangement proposed had been carried into effect on Dec. 31 last, 
the trading profits of the River Plate Gas Company, the Buenos Ayres New 
Gas Company, and the Primitiva Company, which would have been available 
for the payment of the interest on the debenture stocks of the River Plate 
Gas Company and the Buenos Ayres New Gas Company (a charge together 
amounting to £22,500) would have been £200,000. There would thus have 
been a margin of profit, after payment of the interest on these two debenture 
stocks, of £246,500, or over 1000 per cent. on the debenture interest. The 
margin of security therefore is, in round figures, almost double, so that I 
think there cannot be any doubt that the arrangement is one which it is to 
the interest of the debenture stock holders of the Buenos Ayres New Gas 
Company to fall in with. 

Finally, he would read the opinion of Sir Francis Palmer, the eminent 
Counsel on Company matters: 

Then as regards the debenture stockholders, the New Gas Company's 
liability in respect of the debenture stock is to be transferred to the Primi- 
tiva Company, which will take the place of the New Gas Company, and 
become liable in respect of the debenture stock. The specific security 
which the debenture stockholders have is to be preserved, and a floating 
charge on the undertaking of the Primitiva Company is to be substituted for 
a floating charge on the undertaking of the New Gas Company, which will 
be absorbed in the undertaking of the Primitiva Company. Besides this, 
the Primitiva Company is to be bound to establish a sinking fund for the 
redemption of the stock, and to carry thereto each year £2500, plus interest 
on the stock from time to time redeemed by the operations of the fund,and 
to apply the fund each year in redeeming stock by purchase in the market, 
or by drawings, and thus gradually reduce and extinguish the stock. Thus 
it seems that the position of the debenture stockholders will be considerably 
improved and their security, regarded as a whole, largely enhanced in value. 


The CuairMAN moved, and Mr. Ross Pinsent seconded, the adop- 
tion of the resolutions. The first provided for the confirmation of the 
provisional agreement, dated Dec. 2, 1909, and made between the Com- 
pany and the Primitiva Gas and Electric Lighting Company of Buenos 
Ayres, Limited, for the sale of the Company’s undertaking and assets 
[excepting only £150,000 nominal value in shares of the South Barracas 
(Buenos Ayres) Gas and Coke Company, Limited] subject to the out- 
standing £250,000 debenture stock, for shares in the Primitiva Com- 
pany. The second resolution sanctioned an arrangement between the 
Company and the debenture stockholders, to take effect on completing 
the sale: (a) The floating charge created by the trust deed of July 8, 
1897, securing the Company's debenture stock to be released ; and the 
shares in the Primitiva Company to be allotted under the provisional 
agreement; and the £150,000 in shares of the South Barracas Gas 
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Company to be distributed among shareholders of the Company, pro- 
vided that this arrangement shall not affect the specific charge created 
by the trust deed. (b) The Primitiva Company to undertake to pay 
ail principal money and interest payable under the trust deed of July 8, 
1897, and also forthwith to give as additional security for the Com- 

any'’s debenture stock a floating charge upon the Primitiva Company’s 
undertaking and uncalled capital, subject to the specific and floating 
charges by which its own debentures are secured, and to the specific 
charges by which the debenture stock of the Buenos Ayres Company 
and the debenture stock of the River Plate Gas Company are now 
respectively secured. (c) The Primitiva Company to covenant or agree 
with the trustees of the trust deed of July 8, 1897, to establish a cumu- 
lative sinking fund of 1 per cent. per annum for the redemption of the 
debenture stock of the Company by purchase in the market under 
1024 per cent., or, that failing, by annual drawings at 1024 per cent. 
(d) The Primitiva Company to be at liberty to createa floating charge 
on their undertaking (ranking pari passu with the floating charge to be 
given as above mentioned), to secure the £350,000 debenture stock of 
the River Plate Gas Company, with a cumulative sinking fund of 
1 per cent. per annum for its redemption. 

Moved by Mr. A. B. Bosuer, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman and Directors. 


Meeting of the Buenos Ayres (New) Ordinary Shareholders. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of the Buenos 
Ayres (New) Gas Company was subsequently held—Mr, Joun C. 1m 
TuuRN again presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN, in his address, described the difficulties and the 
events that led up to the securing of an ad referendum contract in much 
the same way as he did at the meeting of debenture holders. Thecon- 
tract, he said, did not give the Company all they wanted; but at all 
events it gave them all they could get, and they were very much 
indebted to the Local Committee and their Manager, Mr. Obarrio, for 
the constant and unremitting labour and skill which they had given to 
the work. Clause after clause of the contract had been a matter of 
long and difficult negotiations ; and only at the very last moment were 
they sanguine of getting it passed by the Municipal Council. Mr. 
Samuel Hale Pearson, of the Primitiva Company, was the immediate 
negotiator of the contract ; and to him also they were greatly indebted 
for getting it passed. By the contract, the Primitiva Company had to 
give up their works in 1910; and, of course, the Buenos Ayres and the 
River Plate Gas Companies had to take up the burden of making the 
whole of the gas for the amalgamated concerns. He might mention here 
that the amalgamation had been sanctioned by thecontract. The basis of 
the amalgamation of the Companies was investigated by the well-known 
firm of Chartered Accountants, Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, and 
Co. ; and this basis was arrived at, as far as possible, on the profits 
made by each Company for the last few years—endeavouring as far as 
possible to secure to the shareholders at least the same dividends as 
they had been having previously. Taking that day’s market price of 
the shares (over £14 for a £10 share) as an indication, the Directors 
thought the shareholders would be satisfied with the terms arranged. 
This compared with 114, which was the price in December last year 
before the negotiations were made public. The value of the sbares 
would roughly be 144 to 148 on present market value. It would be 
readily understood that there must be fractions, and that these must be 
paid in cash. The reason why this Company and the River Plate Gas 
Company were being absorbed by the Primitiva Company, was that 
the Primitiva Company was the only one of the three in a position to 
make a bargain with the Municipality. He thought the shareholders 
would agree with him that, in the past, the Company had been con- 
ducted successfully. It was registered over 35 years ago, during the 
whole of which time he had been a Director, and had taken a leading 
part in the affairs of the undertaking ; and he might add that he was 
the largest shareholder. He was convinced, in his own mind, that the 
terms of the amalgamation were as good as they could have made, and 
that the future of the amalgamated Companies was a bright one. The 
amalgamation would take effect as from the first day in the New Year. 
Three of the Directors would join the Board of the Primitiva Company. 
The Manager in Buenos Ayres would continue in the management of 
the combined Companies ; and their Secretary (Mr. Macmorran) was 
to be the Secretary of the amalgamated Company. The Directors 
were glad to announce that Mr. A. E. Bowen, the Chairman of the 
River Plate Gas Company, had consented to become Chairman of the 
amalgamated Company. It had been further arranged that Mr. H. E. 
Jones and himself (Mr. im. Thurn) should be Vice-Chairmen. It 
had not been possible to decide which of the officers of the old Com- 
panies would be retained. Of course, one of the great advantages of 
an amalgamation like this was the reduction of expenses, which in- 
cluded a reduction of staff; but the servants of the Company whose 
services were dispensed with would be compensated by the Primitiva 
Company. He should, in conclusion, like to read extracts from the 
opinion of Sir Francis Palmer: 

It seems to me that the scheme will, if adopted, benefit all parties. It 

will unite and continue the undertakings of the three Companies into one 
strong concern, and so will minimize the cost of administration, avoid need- 
less competition, and add largely to the security of all who are interested 
in the concerns, 
_ First as to the shareholders in the NewGas Company. They will receive 
in respect of every £7 of shares in the New Gas Company £2 tos. in ordi- 
nary fully-paid-up shares of £5 each in the Primitiva Company, and £5 in 
cumulative fully-paid-up preference shares of £5 each in the Primitiva 
Company ; and beyond this they will receive their proper proportion of the 
paid-up shares in the South Barracas (Buenos Ayres) Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, Limited, which carries on a successful and promising business to the 
south of the River Riachuelo. 

In addition to this, the shareholders in the New Gas Company will 
receive a dividend to the close of the current year at the same rate as they 
received for 1909, and what is more three of the Directors of the New Gas 
Company will join the Board of the Primitiva Company, thus securing con- 
Unuity of action and experience. 


The Cuairman, replying to a shareholder, said the South Barracas 
ompany was an entirely independent Company, owned hitherto by 
the Buenos Ayres Gas Company. Shares would now be distributed, as 





soon as convenient, as South Barracas shares. The nominal value of 
the shares was £150,000; and they would be distributed pro rata, 
according to the holding of the shareholders in the Buenos Ayres Com- 
pany. What it really amounted to was the distribution of the reserve 
fund in the Buenos Ayres Company. The business in the South 
— district was a growing one, and the district was developing 
rapidly. 

Moved by the Cuairman, seconded by Mr. Ross PinsENT, a resolu- 
tion was passed in the same terms as the first one adopted at the 
meeting of the debenture holders. 

Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. Nesuam, other 
resolutions were passed providing for the voluntary winding up of the 
Company, appointing Mr. Frederick Charles im Thurn and Mr. Ross 
Pinsent Liquidators for the purpose of the winding up, and authorizing 
them to carry into effect the provisional agreement. Finally, the 
shareholders approved of “the draft instrument or instruments sub- 
mitted to this meeting, whereby the Primitiva Gas and Electric Light- 
ing Company of Buenos Ayres, Limited, is to take the place of the 
Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Company, Limited, in regard to the deben- 
ture stock of the said Company, and is to pay the two outgoing Direc- 
tors of the said Company 1000 each, and is to compensate those 
members of the Argentine Committee and other servants of the Com- 
pany whose services are not continued, by way of compensation and in 
full satisfaction.” 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors and the 
staff, on the motion of Mr. Bosuer, seconded by Mr. M‘DowELt. 

The CuairMan responded for all, and added that the Directors 
had always wished to see one united Company to serve the big city 
of Buenos Ayres, which had a population (he thought it was now) of 
1,300,000. It must clearly be more advantageous to work with one 
Company than to have three Companies competing with each other all 
over the city. 


River Plate Debenture Holders’ Meeting. 


Early in the afternoon, a meeting of the holders of the debenture 
stock in the River Plate Gas Company, Limited, was held under the 
chairmanship of Mr. A, E. Bowen. 


The Cuairman, in his address, traversed the ground, at perhaps 
somewhat greater length, covered by the speech of Mr. im Thurn at 
the debenture holders’ meeting of the Buenos Ayres Company. He 
explained why it bad become necessary to amalgamate the three 
Companies; and why the Board asked the debenture holders to release 
the floating charge on the assets of the Company—created by the deed 
of Nov. 3, 1897, and accept in lieu thereof a second floating charge 
on the assets of the combined Companies. As to the troubles with the 
Municipality, his recollection went back more than twenty years; and 
he thought it was quite that time since they first made an effort to 
come to terms with the Municipality. The climax was reached when 
the Municipality promulgated an ordinance, in 19c8, fixing the selling 
price of gas at figures which would have meant, practically, the ruin 
of the Companies. It would have meant that it would have been im- 
possible to earn any dividend for the ordioary stockholders ; and, if the 
Directors had been compelled to accept the prices stipulated in the 
ordinance, he doubted very much whether they would have been able 
to pay even the debenture interest. This was, of course, a most serious 
state of things. The ordinance was to take effect on Jan. 1, 1908. 
But, after exhausting every possible argument, they succeeded in in- 
ducing the authorities to give them a little more time; and, finally, 
they agreed to make a reduction of 2 cents per cubic metre, as from 
Sept. 30, 1909, pending further negotiations with the Lord Mayor. It 
happened, however, fortunately for the Company, that the authori- 
ties were exceedingly anxious to get hold of the land upon which 
the Primitiva Gas Company's works stood. The Companies took 
advantage of this to formulate a definite contract with the Muni- 
cipality. In order to be able to cede this land to the Municipality, the 
Primitiva Company had to arrange with the other two Gas Companies 
for the necessary supply of gas; and the best way of doing this seemed 
to be by the amalgamation of the three Companies, or really the pur- 
chase of the two Companies on terms with which those present were 
acquainted. The Chairman then read the letter from the Chairman 
and Managing-Director of the Trustees for the debenture holders, as 
quoted in the report of the proceedings at the meeting of the Buenos 
Ayres debenture holders. The opinion expressed in the letter had 
almost been borne out by the fact that since the proposals became 
known, the stock had gone up about three points. If the debenture 
holders agreed to the more advantageous proposal, their specific 
security on the properties of the Company would not be in any way 
affected ; but they would lose their floating charge on the assets of the 
Company, and accept, in lieu, a floating charge on the assets of the 
combined Companies, subject only to the Primitiva Company’s charge 
in favour of their debenture stockholders. The Primitiva debentures 
were, however, provided for out of the balance of the puachase-money 
of the electrical part of the property sold years ago to the German 
Electricity Company—a great corporation and one of undoubted re- 
sponsibility. So, really and truly, the floating charge of their own 
debenture holders, and that of the Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Com- 
pany’s debenture holders, would be a first charge on the whole of the 
assets of the combined Companies. That this statement was correct 
was proved by the following letter, which had been received from the 
Solicitors of the Primitiva Company : 

As arranged, we beg to state that the position of the Primitiva Company 
vis-a-vis the German Electricity Company is as follows: In the year 1903, 
negotiations for the disposal of the electrical portion of the Primitiva Com- 
pany’s undertaking to the German Company were completed ; and an agree- 
ment between the two Companies, dated Aug. 12, 1903, was entered into. 
This agreement provided for the payment to the Primitiva Company, as the 
consideration for its electrical business, land, buildings, and electric instal- 
lation, of 81 half-yearly payments—the first 80 of £15,000 each, and the last 
payment of £19,234; the payments being calculated to represent the prin- 
cipal sum of £600,000, with interest in the meanwhile on the amount unpaid 
at 4 per cent. per annum, with half-yearly rests. The whole of the money 
is paid into the joint account of the Primitiva Company and the Trustees 
for the holders of its debentures. The titles remain vested in the name of 
the Primitiva Company until the last payment has been made; but the 
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German Company has the right of entering into free use of the property, 
subject to an undertaking that it would not create any mortgage or charge 
until the last payment has been made. The German Company has also 
the option of paying off on any May 31 or Nov. 30 (on notice) so much of the 
£600,000 of principal moneys as may remain unpaid, together with interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum to date of payment, or any portion of such prin- 
cipal moneys, being not less than £10,000, such payments and advance 
being taken on account of the yearly sums payable at the end of the period, 
subject to an allowance for compound interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum with half-yearly rests, so as not to interfere with the regular half- 
yearly payments. The resolutions duly passed by the debenture holders of 
the Primitiva Company sanction the arrangement. The whole of the pay- 
ments above-mentioned are applied or set aside for payment of principal 
and interest in respect of the debentures of the Primitiva until the whole 
are redeemed. The total authorized debentures were £60,000, of which 
£558,100 are now outstanding. 

As the debenture bolders knew, they were entitled under the trust 
deed to be paid off at 105 in case the Company were liquidated ; but, 
if they insisted upon this, they would, of course, adopt the other alter- 
native of keeping the Company alive. In order, however, to make the 
proposition more favourable, they bad arranged with the Primitiva 
Company that there should be set aside a cumulative sinking fund of 
I per cent., to be applied to the purchase of the stock in the market, 
or by annual drawings at 105. The Directors had every confidence 
tbat this sinking fund would considerably improve the market value of 
the security. 

Oa the motion of the CuairMAN, seconded by Mr. Oaitvie, all the 
necessary resolutions were unanimously passed. Deleting the portions 
referable to the South Barracas Company, altering the date of the 
deed to Nov. 3. 1897, the resolutions were in effect the same as those 
passed by the Buenos Ayres debenture holders, excepting sub-section d 
of the second resolution, which read : 

(d) The Primitiva Company to be at liberty to create a floating charge on 
its undertaking (ranking pari passu with the floating charge to be given as 
above mentioned) to secure the £250,000 debenture stock of the Buenos 
Ayres (New) Gas Company, with a cumulative sinking fund of 1 per cent. 
per annum for redemption of the same. 

A further resolution was passed, modifying certain sections of the 
deed of Nov. 3, 1897. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors terminated 
the proceedings. 


River Plate Shareholders’ Meeting. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders in the River 
Pilate Gas Company, Limited, was subsequently held, Mr. Bowen 
again presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN again went over the history of the troubles with the 
Manicipality of Buenos Ayres, and of the proceedings leading up to 
amalgamation, in connection with which, he subsequently said, they 
were all very thankful indeed to their representatives in Buenos Ayres 
(Messrs. Woodgate, Gabarret and Rowbotham), for the immense 
amount of labour and skill they had given to the work. They also 
owed a great deal to the hard work and popularity of Mr. S. Hale 
Pearson, of the Primitiva Company, who, of course, was the immediate 
negotiator. The idea at the base of amalgamation was to give each 
Company, more or less, the same dividend that had been received 
—indeed, if the receipts kept up to their present level, of which there 
was little doubt—the shareholders should get a little more than they had 
had for the last few years. Before the amalgamation became known, 
the Company’s shares stood at about {13 to £14, and they had since 
advanced to £16 or £17; so evidently the market thought that a good 
business had been done for the shareholders. He did not wish to say 
for oae moment that the Company had obtained any undue advantage ; 
but he thought he might safely say that the ad refeicndum deal they had 
made was an absolutely fair one for all parties concerned. The pro- 
posal was to give, for each froshare, £10 in 5 percent. cumulative pre- 
ference shares of the Primitiva Company, and one £5 ordinary share. 
Some of the shareholders, no doubt, would ask why they, the largest of 
the three Companies, could not absorb the others. But their machi- 
nery would not allow of their tenefiting the shareholders by increasing 
their nominal holding, and the Primitiva Company was the only one of 
the three which was in the position to make anything like a fair deal 
with the Municipality. He believed all would agree with him when he 
said that the River Plate Company had been a very successful one. He 
remembered, when he made the amalgamation of the Argentine Gas Com- 
pany with the Belgrano Gas Company, in 1896, many people thought 
and said that the new Company—the present one —was over-capitalized. 
He knew that was not the case ; and his opinion had been proved, by the 
results year after year, to be correct up to the hilt, and by the very favour- 
able position in which they found themselves, for negotiating the busi- 
ness which the shareholders were now asked toapprove. He said now, 
as he said in 1896, that, in his opinion, the new Company would not 
be over-capitalized ; and given the same conditions which had obtained 
in the gas industry in Buenos Ayres during his long connection with it, 
he was certain the shareholders could look forward to the same pro- 
sperity and the same good dividends that they had enjoyed during the 
last twelve years. H2 was the largest holder of ordinary shares in the 
Company; and he always thought that what suited him must suit 
his constituents. He might add that be had not bought or sold a 
share of the Company for many years. The Directors would join the 
Board of the Pcimitiva Company ; the Manager in Buenos Ayres would 
continue in the management of the combined Company ; and, if he 
might refer to a personal matter, he would add that the Joint Board 
had done him the honour to ask him to be Chairman of the combina- 
tion. Although he was very loth indeed t> add to his responsibilities, 
he had felt it incumbent upon him to accept the invitation. The 
shareholders had all been very good to him during the thirteen years 
he had presided over the Company ; and he felt he owed it to them to 
see that their interests were thoroughly protected—though, in any case, 
they would be by the new Board, even if he were not uponit. They 
had not yet fully decided which of the officers of the old Companies 
would be retained, and, of course, some of them would have to go, 
because, in order to cope with the reduced selling prices of gas stipu- 
lated for in the contract, everythiag possible to eff:ct economies would 
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have to be done. There was no doubt these economies would be ver 
considerable, as they would only have two works instead of the present 
four—it being their intention to suppress the Belgrano works. Any 
officers they had to dispense with would, of course, be properly com- 
pensated bythe new Company. The contract was a definite and legal 
one; and it lasted for twenty years, which was about as long as they 
need look forward to. 

The Cuairman, replying to a question, said the contract entered into 
fixed the price of gas for twenty years. 

On the proposition of the Cuairman, seconded by Mr. Oaitviz, 
resolutions were passed approving of the provisional agreement made 
between the Company and the Primitiva Company for the sale of the 
Company’s undertaking, subject to its debenture stock for shares in the 
Primitiva Company ; agreeing to wind up the Company voluntarily ; 
appointing Mr. A. E. Bowenand Mr. J. Murray Tulloch as Liquidators; 
and conferring upon them the necessary powers. 

On the motion of Mr. H. E. Jonzs, a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to the Chairman and Directors—the proposer, speaking from 
personal knowledge, bearing testimony to the arduous and anxious 
times through which the Board had been passing. 


Meeting of the Primitiva Gas and Electric Lighting 
Company, Limited. 


The last Meeting was an extraordinary one of the shareholders of 
the above Company—Mr. H. E. Jones presiding. 

Tbe CuHairMaA\N, in the course of his remarks, said that those share- 
holders who had attended the annual meetings of the Company would 
be aware that for some long time past he had thrown out intimations 
that, from the point of view of the Primitiva Directors, the amalgama- 
tion of the interests of the three Gas Companies supplying Buenos Ayres 
was of the very first importance, and that his Board were anxious to, 
at any time, enter into negotiations for the purpose. The necessity for 
amalgamation became accentuated very much by the pressure put upon 
the Companies by the Municipality for reducing the price of gas. At 
one time this became so acute—that was, in 1906—that the Munici- 
pality actually suggested and passed an ordenanza, having the effect of 
reducing the price by such a large proportion that he was not exagge- 
rating when he said that it would have resulted in great injury to the 
dividends. At that time, various propositions were considered, one of 
which he was glad to say now did not go through—that was, for the 
amortization of the shareholders’ interests, and handing over to the 
Municipality the whole of the undertaking at the end of fifty years, 
Subsequently there came an opportunity for the negotiation of terms 
ending in the agreement now before the shareholders. He did not 
hesitate to tell the shareholders that these terms were very hard; but 
they were the best obtainable. The Company had never had the posi- 
tion of an English Gas Company as confirmed by Act of Parliament, 
or even of a Continental Company, as confirmed by a concession con- 
tinuing (say) thirty or forty years under express conditions. They 
were trading in Buenos Ayres more or less as ordinary traders at their 
own risk, although they might have resisted in the High Courts any 
determination to carry out any ordenanza such as he had referred to. 
But it would have been costly and anxious litigation. The terms now 
made, hard as they were, could be met, and, he thought, met without 
injury to the shareholders’ interests, if they could effect the economies 
that, on considering the matter, were easily appreciated. They had 
seen amalgamations of great gas companies in London, and the 
ensuing beneficial effects. In the negotiations that were carried 
on in Buenos Ayres, their Local Manager (Mr. Hale Pearson) was 
careful to make a point of the condition that the amalgamation should 
be adopted by the Municipality. How much they were indebted to Mr. 
Pearson he could hardly describe, because the negotiations had been 
going on now for two or three years. It so happened that their Com- 
pany were able to accept a suggestion from the Municipality which 
eased the way to their getting the terms that had been secured, and 
even a modification in their favour to a very important extent. The 
Chairman then referred to the question of the site of the Company’s 
works being required, as explained in the report of the proceedings at 
the meeting of the Buenos Ayres debenture holders. This, he remarked, 
put the Company in a better position for negotiating and making 
terms. He was bound to say that, as soon as the terms were ascer- 
tained, Mr. Bowen, the Chairman of the River Plate Company, in the 
frankest and fullest manner, expressed his view that the amalgamation 
was necessary for the safety and economy of the future supply. From 
Mr. Bowen’s declaration in that way, the matter went forward very 
rapidly. Reference was next made by the Chairman to some of the 
difficulties, and to how they were composed. One of the factors that 
rendered amalgamation necessary was that, if the Company handed 
over their land, they would have to provide for the making of gas else- 
where ; and within the period allotted, it was quite impossible to find 
a fresh site and erect upon it new works. So that the gas hitherto 
made at their works would in future be produced upon the spare land 
at the works now possessed by the other two Companies, and a large 
part of the plant at the Primitiva Company’s Retiro works would be 
transferred to the works of the other Companies. Such was the pro- 
gress now in Argentina, and such the sale of gas in Buenos Ayres, that 
they would have to make provision for the future. It would be seen 
in the scheme of capital that they were providing for an amount greater 
than was necessary for the shares of the two other Companies ; but the 
excess money would only be spent as the demands for gas increased in 
Buenos Ayres, and so necessitated the expenditure. Looking at the 
amalgamation from the technical point of view of a gas engineer, he 
saw nothing but advantage init. Before concluding, he praised the 
work of his colleague, Mr. Sanford (who is a large shareholder), and 
who had taken a prominent part in working out the financial side of the 
amalgamation scheme. 

There was a little discussion of details of the scheme by Mr. 
Humphreys, to which the Chairman replied. One interesting matter 
alluded to was as to what the Company were to receive for the land 
they were surrendering. The Chairman replied that they got power 
to charge an additional 6d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas for twenty years 
as compensation. They considered this was sufficient compensation. 
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With regard to the reduction of the price of gas, that had been con- 
siderable. They used to charge 24 c. per metre, with a tax of 2c. 
They were now going to charge 21 c., with a tax of 1o per cent., 
which was a little in their favour. Taking these figures together, 
it worked out that, whereas they used to get about 11s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, they would now receive rather less than tos. net, after allowing 
for the tax. But they looked to obtaining an increase in business by 
the adoption of the use of gas in many directions. 

Proposed by the CHairMAN, and seconded hy Mr, W. W. Puipps, 
resolutions were passed to the following effect: (1) Confirming agree- 
ments. (2) Authorizing the Directors to give a floating charge upon 
the Company’s undertaking (subject only to the existing charge secur- 
ing £558,100 first debentures of the Company) in favour of the holders 
of £350,000 4 per cent. debenture stock of the River Plate Company, 
and £250,000 4 per cent. debenture stock of the Buenos Ayres Com- 
pany, and to undertake the obligations of these Companies under the 
deeds securing their respective debenture stocks, and to provide a 
cumulative sinking fund of 1 per cent. per annum upon each of the 
amounts of £350,000 and £250,000 for the redemption of the debenture 
stocks at 105 per cent. and 1024 per cent. respectively, with power to 


* apply the sinking fund by purchase in the market below such figures 


respectively. 

A special resolution was—‘' That the capital of the Company be in- 
creased to £4,000,000 by the creation of an additional 340,000 5 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £5 each, ranking pari passu 
with the existing preference shares of the Company, except that such 
new shares shall not be entitled to participate in any dividend that may 
be declared in respect of the financial year of the Company ending 
Dec. 31, 1909, and 220,000 ordinary shares of £5 each, ranking pari 
passu with the existing ordinary shares of the Company, except that 
such new shares shall not be entitled to participate in any dividend that 
may be declared in respect of the financial year of the Company ending 
Dec. 31, 1909, and that the Board be authorized to issue the said 
shares or any of them upon such terms at such times and carrying divi- 
dends from such dates as the said agreements may require or as the 
Board may think fit.’’ 

Various alterations in the Articles of Association were also agreed to. 

The CuairMaAn later referred to the remarkable manner in which the 
stocks of the three Companies had appreciated since the rumour got 
afloat as to the amalgamation. The increase amounted to a consider- 
able one all round—practically an increase of 20 per cent. on the three 
Companies. He thought this was very satisfactory. 

On the motion of Mr. Humpureys, a cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to the Chairman and the Directors. 





BRITISH COALITE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday, at Salisbury House, E.C., under the presidency of Sir W. H. 
Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., the Chairman. There was a very large 
attendance of proprietors. 


The Secretary (Mr. A. Phillips) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the Auditors’ report, 

The Cuairman addressed the shareholders at length. 1n the course 
of his speech, he said that the unpaid calls by Coalite Limited would 
be liquidated early next year. From the general expenditure and 
sundry receipts statement during experimental development and con- 
structional period, it seemed as though a loss had been made on sales 
of coalite and bye-products. It was not, however, a profit and loss 
account ; it was simply an expenditure for experimental and construc- 
tion purposes. In established industrial concerns, expenditure of this 
nature was usually met by a reserve account for experimental work. 
Owing to their distilleries not being in full working order, they had 
not been able to take credit for the real value of their tar; and until 
their arrangements were finally completed for the utilization of the 
gas made, they were prevented from crediting themselves with the full 
benefit to be derived from this bye-product. The position, if looked 
at fairly and dispassionately, was not unfavourable. They had spent 
£153,000 upon buildings and machinery, which had commenced to 
earn a living. The other assets in land and patent rights more than 
covered the commitments and responsibilities. They had plenty of 
cash in hand to complete their programme—and especially to carry 
out the work in hand at Barking, which would directly supply coalite 
to the Metropolitan area. They had £171,000 still due from calls in 
arrear; and they had not had to borrow one single penny. 


POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


He would explain the present position and prospects of the Company. 
It was, of course, disappointing to appear before the shareholders with 
negative cash results ; but theirs was a new industry, based on novel 
scientific principles, demanding considerable experiment and much 
practical detail—operations that occupied time and required great care 
and caution. Since the meeting a year ago, the continuous working 
of the process, and the accumulated experience thereby gained, had 
Satisfied him and everyone on the Board that the Company were on 
absolutely safe ground, and that a great future awaited them, not only 
from a scientific, but also from a commercial, point of view. They 
had spent two busy years in developing their industry. They had 
made mistakes. It had not always been a clear course; but there had 
never been anything approaching disaster or exciting fear. No diffi- 
culty had arisen that had not been easily surmounted. The difficul- 
ties had been mechanical ; and there had been none fundamental or 
disheartening. Their effect had been only delay. It would have been 
better on their part if they had not started four works simultaneously, 
before determining the standard patterns of stills, settings, conveyors, 
and furnaces, for it meant quadrupling the cost of improvements. 
This was one reason why they delayed the progress of the large works 
at Barking—a delay that was answerable for many wild conjectures in 
the minds of those who desired disaster. They had now turned the 
corner, and were about to enter the profit-making stage. The pioneer 
work always awaiting those who attempted to found a new industry had 
been accomplished. They had had to rely upon themselves for every- 
thing, and for every step in advance that had been taken. They might 





say, without fear of contradiction, that they owed nothing to any other 
section of the industrial world for their advancement. This was what 
had had to be done: (1) To take in hand the erection and running 
of a large foundry for the manufacture of the patented coalite plant. 
(2) To erect tar-distilleries for the refining of the tar, and other 
bye-product plants, (3) To design and standardize every detail! of 
plant, and to negotiate with existing gas-making concerns for its 
introduction into their works—since the Company could not supply 
their gas direct to the public in any area in which an exist- 
ing gas company had statutory rights. These were a few of the 
pioneering labours which had faced the Board; and the work had 
entailed no small amount of worry for Directorsand management alike. 
They had had to push their way to the front against tremendous odds ; 
and though the energy of the staff had effected much, their work— 
strenuous as it had been—would have been entirely unavailing, were it 
not that it was based on scientifically and commercially solid ground. 
The Board had had the great satisfaction of finding their proposals and 
results verified to the letter by the leading Continental experts sent 
over to examine the process and figures. No one had found a flaw in 
the processes, nor expressed a doubt of the accuracy of the estimates. 
Dr. Knublauch, the leading expert on gas and tar in Germany, was 
sent over to inquire into the working, and everything was placed unre- 
servedly at his disposal. Hespent three weeks in Wednesfield, person- 
ally testing and examining everything ; and his report was most satis- 
factory. It not only verified all their own conclusions, but it went 
“one better.’’ It was not from coalite alone that they hoped to earn 
dividends. It was also from the rich tar—the richest tar ever pro- 
duced—from which coaline (so valuable for motors), rubber solvents, 
tar acids for disinfectants and for wood preservation, bitumen of very 
high electrical qualities, and other valuable products, were derived. 
Sulphate of ammonia for fertilizing was also manufactured ; andall these 
had valuable markets open to them. 


ONE OF THE CHIEF ASSETS—GAS. 


One of their chief assets, however, was gas, which could be, and was 
being, used by gas-works to augment the supply of their ordinary coal 
gas, and which they were using themselves in Wednesfield for power 
purposes. They could offer tosupply gas companies with gas into their 
holders at 25 per cent. less than the price they could produce it them- 
selves. It was very satisfactory to find that the gas interest—so inimical 
to the Company’s birth—had recognized that there was something in 
the process, and were now looking more kindly on the proposals. The 
Board were at present negotiating with several very important com- 
panies in different parts of England for the erection of coalite plants. 
The coalite process in no way competed with the gas companies; but 
it was a very valuable auxiliary for enabling them to improve the value 
and quality of their gas, and to lower their prices. The satisfactory 
contracts made with the Gas Companies at Plymouth and at Hythe 
were being carried out. The plants in both places were giving steady 
returns. The gas was rich in illuminating power; and there was a 
great demand for coalite in both neighbourhoods—in fact, there was a 
large accumulation of orders, The tar produced was dealt with by the 
Coalite Company, and would in future be shipped to the central dis- 
tillery at Barking for distillation. They would be able to produce at 
Barking sufficient gas to develop power, and hoped to supply local 
consumers with gas for the enrichment of their own gas. The Com- 
pany would have a large power station erected, which would enable 
power to be supplied at a price cheaper than that charged anywhere in 
Europe. Niagara even could not touch them in price. There was 
thus an excellent market for the gas when converted into power. 
Within a month from now, they would be making about 1,co0,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day at the Barking works alone, to be shortly increased 
to 3,000,000 cubic feet ; and this gas could be treated in the same way 
as the gas at Wednesfield—converted, by means of huge gas-engines 
and dynamos, into electrical power. They had over 300 acres of free- 
hold land at Barking available for their works—electro-chemical and 
mechanical—and they had a river frontage of a mile. Works could be 
erected on this land and receive either gas or power from the Company 
without any legislative restrictions. The process had a national and 
a hygienic value; for coalite was par excellence a smokeless fuel. As 
regarded the patents, they were in an impregnable position. Patents 
had been granted in 38 foreign countries and British Colonies and 
dependencies. Every foreign expert who had investigated the process 
acknowledged the essential novelty of the claims. Mr. Kitching, Sir 
A. Cory-Wright, and Mr. Pugh had retired from the Board, and Mr. 
Parker had joined it. He concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 
Mr. Tuomas ParKER, J.P., seconded the resolution. 


A Visir To Works. 


Mr. Jaco said some months ago he made an application to the Com- 
pany asking for permission to see some of the Company’s works in 
progress. This was granted readily; and he had made a visit alone to 
Plymouth, and spent some considerable time inspecting the works of 
the Company there. He had also interviewed to his heart’s content 
the Gas Manager and the authorities of the Company. He had seen 
the coalite plant in operation, working perfectly smoothly and regu- 
larly, and affording no difficulties whatever, but steadily supplying 
large quantities of gas of 20 or 21 candle power into the holders of the 
Gas Company. With regard to the coalite made by the Company, it 
was bought up at prices quite as high as the best coal, as soon as it 
was made. Indeed, it might have been disposed of several times over. 
So far as the tar was concerned, they were not handling it at Plymouth ; 
and he understood that the tar question would be dealt with by the 
Company themselves at Barking. He had gone very carefully into the 
question of the terms on which the Plymouth Gas Company had the 
coalite plant erected ; and it seemed to him that from the Gas Com- 
pany’s point of view only this was a bargain which would not fail to be 
of the utmost advantage. Bearing this fact in mind, one was mystified 
at not finding that an offer of this kind, made by a Company having a 
substantial backing, such as the Coalite Company had, had not been 
more widely considered and adopted by gas companies generally. It 
had also occurred to him that this was one way in which they as share- 
holders might do something very material in the way of improving the 
value of their own property. It was possible that many of them had 
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among managers of gas companies, boards of gas companies, and share- 
holders of gas companies, some personal friends ; and thus one way in 
which they might do yeoman service to the Company was by telling 
these friends that this offer was still open to all gas companies. By 
this means they might be assisting the British Coalite Company in 
finding an outlet for their gas. He had also taken an opportunity 
of visiting the works at Wednesfield. Here one saw coalite under 
totally different auspices. The parent Company had first of all estab- 
lisbed a foundry which was now turning out retorts and other ap- 
pliances necessary for the manufacture of coalite and gas, all to a 
standard pattern. The coalite manufactured there was also sold as 
rapidly as it could be made. The tar was being worked into various 
residual products. What was of more particular interest to him was 
the question of the use of the gas which was being produced at Wed- 
nesfield. It was being used by the Company partly for the heating of 
their own furnaces; the surplus was employed generating electrical 
power by the ordinary methods of gas-engines and dynamos. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 

General MILLER asked why difficulty was experienced in making 
coalite, for which there appeared to be such a great demand. People 
who wanted a clean fuel were using carbo, because they were unable to 
get coalite. 

Mr. BrooMHEap said he had visited the works at Wednesfield. He 
went there prejudiced, but came away quite satisfied. He took many 
samples, and made many investigations and tests. He removed the 
samples to an independent laboratory in London ; and as the result of 
an article which he subsequently wrote, many of the large firms who 
used such bye-products were interested, and asked if they could see the 
coalite bye-products. He showed them to the chief chemists and 
managing-directors of several undertakings, who expressed the opinion 
that they had never seen bye-products of such superior quality. They 
mentioned the prices they were willing to give for them; and these 
were much higher than those they were giving for the ordinary gas 
products. With the completion of the tar distillery at Barking, they 
would be in a position to supply the bye-products, and he believed 
that the Company would thereby realize enormous profits. 

Mr. GIDEON wished to know why carbo was allowed to be made, if 
it was so much like coalite. Moreover, if carbo could be supplied, why 
could not coalite ? 

Mr. Janau said that after a fortnight’s use of coalite, he came to the 
conclusion that unless he was compelled he would not burn coal again. 
He had experienced considerable difficulty in keeping to this resolve ; 
but he had done so by ordering his supply some weeks ahead of his re- 
quirements. There were several things which had pleased him in the 
use of coalite. It burned without smoke ; it did not give forth sulphur 
fumes ; it was light to carry, and cleanly to use. He had on two or 
three occasions, however, reported to the Secretary the stony character 
of the coalite supplied to him; and he was glad to say that since then 
this defect had been toagreat extent removed. He had one suggestion 
to offer—that the Directors should publish the relative heating power 








of coalite, coal, and coke; and in this connection he wished to inquire 
whether there had been any change in the heating power of coalite 
since it was first introduced. 

Sir ANNESLEY DE ReEnzy said he had been using coalite for some 
years ; and so far from noticing any deterioration in its heating power 
his impression was that it was as good to-day as ever. He could 
speak with entire approval of coalite. Some time ago he noticed the 
tendency to issue splinters ; but be was glad to say that this had prac- 
tically disappeared within the last six or eight months. 

Mr. RicHarpson desired to know if a profit was being made at 
Plymouth. 

Mr. Dewar said he had visited Wednesfield and seen the plant at 
work ; and he came away impressed by the fact that there was a great 
future before coalite—given proper and economic handling. 

The CuairMa\, in reply, said he was glad to hear the remarks made 
by Mr. Jago; and he could not help wishing that many more share- 
holders would apply for permission to visit the works. They would 
thus gain a great deal of knowledge as to the proceedings of the Com- 
pany, and the reasons for the delay which had taken place. Of their 
3500 shareholders, not 1 per cent. had shown a personal interest in the 
active proceedings of the Company. The question of carbo had been 
raised, and the ease with which it could be obtained ; but this carbo 
was only sold by the largest Gas Company in the United Kingdom, 
who had spent millions of capital and were simply, with their existing 
plant, able to obtain something that was not very unlike coalite when 
burned as a fuel, but which was infinitely inferior. The Directors 
of the Company did not know what their fuel cost to produce. The 
Board were very glad that carbo was in the market. It was creating 
an appetite for smokeless fuel; it was creating an appetite for some- 
thing which the Company would be able to supply of a very much 
better quality. As to the difficulty of supplying coalite, it must not be 
forgotten that they had not done as others had done; they had not 
spent their capital. As they saw little difficulties arising, they con- 
served their capital. But, as he had already stated, they had 
now turned the corner, and were commencing to pay. They were 
going on regardless of the attempt to rush them. They were going 
to do their duty; and they were doing it with their eyes open. 
They knew what they were about, and were perfectly certain they 
would succeed. They were going ahead slowly, and were now turning 
out over 400 tons a day. They had demands for quite 4000 tons a 
day. With regard to the question of heating power, there was no 
doubt that there had been considerable variation in the quality of the 
coalite manufactured ; but this was due quite as much to the difference 
in the quality of the coal as to the difference in the mode of carboniz- 
ing it at the various works. They were gradually finding out all these 
defects. He was asked if they were making a profit at Plymouth; 
but the fact was they had not yet made a profit and loss account in 
connection with any of the works. 

The motion was then put, and carried with one dissentient. 

The re-election of the retiring Directors and the Auditors, and a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 
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PRESENTATION TO MR. T. PALIN, OF DONNINGTON. 


A meeting of the staff and workmen of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, 
Limited, of Donnington, Salop, was held on the 17th inst., for the pur- 
pose of presenting an illuminated address and a purse of gold to Mr. 


Thomas Palin, on his retirement from the position of Works Manager. 
Mr. R. J. Milbourne, who presided, said they had met for the purpose 
of presenting an old friend and comrade with a small token of their 
esteem and regard. Mr. Palin entered the service of the firm in his 
early boyhood days, and had established a record of fifty-one years, 
which few of those present could hope to reach or surpass. During 
the whole of the time that Mr. Palin had been engaged at the Midland 
Iron-Works he had always been ready with a kind word and helping 
hand in any movement for the benefit of those who were associated 
with him in business. He wassure he expressed the wish of_all present, 
as well as of all absent friends, that Mr. Palin might have very many 
years of health and happiness before him. He asked Mr. Hugh F. 
Wright to make the presentation. In complying with the request, Mr. 
Wright expressed his great pleasure in doing so. He said that, as one 
of the youngest members of the staff, he felt it an honour to speed the 
oldest member on his way to a well-earned rest after so lengthy and 
creditable a term of service with the firm. He hoped Mr. Palin would 
be spared many years, and that health and happiness would be his 
constant companions. On behalf of the subscribers, he had pleasure 
in presenting Mr. Palin with the address and purse of gold. The 
address was worded as follows :— 

To Thomas Palin, Esq. Dear Sir,—On your retirement from the 
post of Works Manager, after a period of 51 years’ faithful service, we, 
the undersigned, on behalf of the staffand workmen of C. and W. Walker, 
Limited, Donnington, Salop, desire to place on record our regret at your 
departure, and our appreciation of your ability and energy, which have 
contributed in no small degree to the growth and prosperity of the Mid- 
land Iron-Works. The impartial manner in which you have always 
discharged the duties of your office has commanded the respect of all 
who have worked with you. In asking your acceptance of the accom- 
panying purse of gold, as a small token of our esteem and regard, we 
assure you that all who have had the pleasure of association with you in 
business earnestly hope that you may be blessed with long life, good 
health, and true happiness in the enjoyment of the rest that you have 
so well earned.—We are, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, Hugh F. Wright, 
B. Franks, J. Bachelor, W. Clarke, H. Teague, T, Mansell, W. Weaver, 
E. Howell, W. Pownall, W. Chaffer, R. J. Milbourne, J. Monk, J. Franks, 
R. Hill, C. S. Smith, J. Vaughan, William Jones, H. W. Tranter. 
Donnington, Salop, December, 1909. 

The address was most beautifully illuminated, and mounted in an 
English gold frame. In responding, Mr. Palin thanked the donors 
one and all for their very generous and whole-hearted gift, and for the 
kind feeling that prompted it. The beautifu! testimonial would enable 
him to recall the friends of his earlier days as well as the newer friends 
who had always stood by him in all matters connected with the pro- 





sperity of the firm. Looking back to the time when he was invited by 
the previous owner of the Midland Iron-Works—Mr. C, C. Walker— 
to take command with the crude machinery they had in those days to 
work with, and the many devices they had to construct in order to do 
the different work, and compared them with the methods, tools, and 
machinery they now had at Donnington, it made him wonder how the 
work used to be got through. He was just 22 years of age when he 
was first appointed foreman at Donnington in the boiler shop, with 
a matter of fifty men and boys under him ; and ina few years the num- 
ber increased to 150. To say there was no uphill work then would be 
untrue; but by perseverance and hard work they managed to pull 
through. As time went on, by increasing and adding to the works, 
they were built up to the magnificent establishment they had to-day. 
During all this time he had the united assistance of the heads of all 
departments, as well as the whole of the workmen ; and it was because 
of this that he felt the parting most. He could not forget to tender 
his thanks to the Directors for their generosity to him at the close of 
his career. In conclusion, he expressed his heartfelt gratitude to all 
for their self-sacrifice and good wishes. His chief desire was that the 
Midland Iron- Works might long continue to flourish and prosper, find- 
ing good employment for the many workmen there, and be a source of 
prosperity to all the surrounding neighbourhood. Three cheers were 
called for Mr. and Mrs. Palin, and given with musical honours. 


Serious Charge against a Gas-Works Clerk.—George Hepworth, 
a young man until recently employed as accounting clerk at the gas- 
works of the Pontefract Corporation, for whose arrest on a charge of 
embezzlement a warrant was issued about a month ago, surrendered to 
the police at Pontefract on the 19th inst., and next day was brought 
before the Magistrates at the Town Hall. Mr. Harold Kaberry, the 
Assistant Town Clerk, asked for a remand for fourteen days—tbere not 
having been sufficient time since prisoner’s arrest to complete the case 
against him. Mr. J. R. Green, on prisoner’s behalf, asked for bail. 
He pointed out that prisoner had hitherto borne an excellent character, 
as did his father. The Bench ordered the remand, and agreed to 
accept bail—the accused in £25, with one surety of a like amount. 


Incandescent Gas Lighting in Bloomsbury.—The Holborn Borough 
Council, at their meeting on Wednesday, adopted a report presented by 
the Works Committee with regard to the lighting of the new street from 
Torrington Square to Montague Place. The report set out that, owing 
to the great width of the street, it was necessary that the lamps should 
be more powerful and of a greater height than those in streets of the 
average width. The Committee had come to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to have the standards at least 16 feet high and about 
65 feet apart. The total number required was 16; and the Committee 
proposed that ro should bave double and six single lanterns, so arranged 
that there should be a double lantern and a single lantern alternately, 
and double lanterns at the intersection of the side streets. Inverted 
incandescent burners will be fitted to the lamps. 
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MUNICIPAL SUPERANNUATION. 


A Suggested System. 


At a Meeting of the Institution of Municipal Engineers held at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, Mr. Joun T. Peace, the City Engineer 
and Surveyor of Durham (and President of the Institution), read a 
paper on the subject of ‘‘ Municipal Superannuation,” of which the 
following are the main portions. 


The passing of the Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ Lia- 
bility Acts has definitely affected the relationship between all authori- 
ties exercising powers of municipal government and their workpeople 
and c fficers alike ; and, accordingly, most authorities have had to insure 
against the liabilities thrust upon them by these Acts. The conditions 
laid down are such that frauds may be practised by the employee or 
injustice done to the pcorer worker by the authority, with the public 
purse bebind it. At any rate, it seems to me that some extension of 
the above Acts is necessary by simplifying them and making them the 
basis of a system: (1) Of provision against sickness while in employ- 
ment. (2) Of pension in cases of incapacitation while performing 
duty. (3) Of superannuation on attaining a certain age (being the 
completion of a life’s duty, faithfully and well performed). (4) Ofa 
bonus to dependants if life is cut short, due to performance of duty. 
This may seem a ‘‘ tall order ; ” but by means of deductions from pay 
and a slightly lower wage at commencement, the cost to the rates need 
not be so serious as at first sight it seems—very probably not more 
than the premiums paid under the Acts already in force. 

Of course, in any scheme provision should be made for an employee’s 
continuance of service from one authority to another (with a minimum 
of service in each case counting for pension, as in the police force). 
This system would have to be national, with a registrar at headquarters 
to allocate to the various authorities their proportions under an all- 
round rate. A similar system works well with the police service; and 
the financial adjustments are bynomeansinsuperable. The inaugura- 
tion of a system of pensions should have some greater influence than 
that arising merely from the monetary point of view. A scheme such 
as would be most desirable would do away with a somewhat general 
custom where, after a man has served a ratepayer until overtaken by 
old age, he is quietly ousted by the younger and more vigorous man 
in the procession of life, and may then next be found in the ranks of 
municipal employees—being put there by the great influence always at 
work in local self-government. Still, it will be asked, as a matter of 
course, What do you want ? 

My suggested system is that the employee should begin at (say) 
twenty-one years of age and continue in municipal service unti! sixty- 
five years of age; and that all posts in the chosen branch of work 
should be open to the qualified and deserving, free from the trammels 
of Trade Unionism. This would eusure all employees being properly 
trained to their work ; and as a consequence the ratepayers would gain 





in effectiveness, and thereby in economy of work, the little extra they 
might (on paper) be called upon to pay. 

The following is an outline scheme, which, no doubt, needs a finan- 
cial expert to revise as to rates and terms; but the principle of the 
thing is what I suggest :— 

(a) Full-wage during certified illness up to sixty-five years. 

(b) Half-wage during life after sixty-five, unless previously retired. 

(c) Half-a-year’s wages at death, paid to the legal dependants, 

To provide this, take as a basis—other wages being pro rvatd. Aman 
starting at twenty-one years old, paying 12$d. per week per pound of 
wage, would be entitled to the benefits named. Now, a deduction of 
4 per cent., or 9°6d. in the pound, from the weekly wages, and a con. 
tribution from the authority of 3:2d. in the pound, or 14 per cent., 
would be a fair allccation of the cost; and in considering this state. 
ment, the increments of salary occurring at intervals nearer the time 
of retirement would have to be taken into account. I would not be 
inclined to suggest the payment of pension except to thcse officials and 
workers solely and permanently engaged in the municipal services. I 
favour a scheme like the one suggested as being less of a tax on the 
ratepayers. Assuming that the average cost of all salaries and wages 
paid by local authorities, including all depariments, be 3s. 6d. in the 
pound per annum, the increase would be barely equal to 4d. in the 
pound rate beyond the fresent insurances. A system such as this 
would conduce to a very reasonable form of security of tenure, because 
a council would only then newly appoint men of twenty-one years or 
under, as, if they newly appointed a man of thirty-one years, the total 
contribution per pound of wage would be 1s. 6}d., or at (say) forty-one 
years, 2s. 5d. 

We are not attempting any innovation, as the following cases will 
show: The police service is premiated (as should be all other public 
services with fixed rates of pay). Their system is a maximum and 
minimum one. The general and maximum one is on completion of 
fifteen but under twenty-one years’ service, one fiftieth of the pay for 
every completed year; twenty-one to twenty-five years, two fiftieths 
of the pay for each year ; and an addition of one twenty-fifth for every 
completed year above twenty years. If twenty-five years’ service, 
further additions for every completed year—the pension not to exceed 
two-thirds of the last annual pay. The whole of this pension fund is 
provided by the rates. It is quite true that the police run serious risks, 
and have night duty to perform; but special conditions are laid down 
as to compensation in case of disablement, and pensions to widows 
and children if their breadwinners are killed while on duty. The Army 
pension after twenty-one years’ service ranges in the ranks from 
sergeant-major at 2s. 6d. a day to a private at 1s. 1d. ; and in paying 
what is apparently a labourer’s wage of about £1 a week to a sergeant, 
it must not be lost sight of that to this has to be added clothing, hous- 
ing, food, medical attendance, travelling expenses, &c., making this 
service fairly well pensioned after some eighteen years’ work, for which 
no contribution is levied. Again, in the whole of the forty-one depart- 
ments of the Government service, under the new rules, the pension is 
looked upon as deferred pay, and no contribution is levied. In system, 
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it is simplicity itself. Each employee may retire at sixty, the higher 
officials at sixty-five, when one full year’s pay is given on retire- 
ment, and half-pay continued till death. Many big municipalities 
have such a system, which has been approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Of course, there are differences in minutia ; and in most 
cases these apply only to corporation officers and chiefs of departments, 
and not to the workpeople. I do not think this is fair to the humbler 
and no less conscientious worker; but that, of course, is only a matter 
of opinion. 

One system I will quote: Three per cent. of the salary or wages is 
to be deducted, and the interest thereof added fro rata to the credit of 
the officer contributing, who, after serving for twenty-five years, and 
being not less than sixty, shall be entitled to a pension equal to half- 
salary, with an additional two-fifteenths of his salary for each year 
after twenty-five years’ service, but not to exceed two-thirds of his 
last year’s salary. If he has served fifteen, and less than twenty-five, 
years, and has become incapacitated while in the performance of his 
duties, he shall be entitled to a pension of fifteen-fiftieths of his salary, 
with an added one-fiftieth of his salary up to twenty-five years, and 
over the twenty-five years shall be entitled to the full rates. In case 
of leaving or death before becoming entitled to a pension, the whole 
of the amount (f/us interest) standing to his credit is returnable to him 
or his representatives; and even if he dies after having qualified for, 
and taken, a pension, if the sum paid does not total 75 per cent. of the 
amount to his credit, a money payment may be made to his widow or 
children. Of course, special powers are reserved to grant contributions 
to a lesser degree according to circumstances. Any deficiency in the 
fund is to be made good by theauthority. This, of course, is a neces- 
sary provision ; but I have not yet been able to get further details as to 
the rate necessary for the working of such a system. 

By an Act of Parliament, 1896, it is provided that ‘‘ every officer and 
servant of guardians of a union or parish (1) becoming permanently in- 
firm, (2) attaining the age of sixty and having completed forty years’ 
service, (3) or attaining the full age of sixty-five, shall be pensioned as 
follows: There must be a full ten years of service to qualify. This 
entitles him or her to ten-sixtieths of the average of the last five years’ 
wages, with an addition of one-sixtieth of such average for every com- 
pleted year until the completion of forty years’ service, when a maxi- 
mum allowance of two-thirds average salary or wages is granted. 

In addition to the pensions granted to the afore-mentioned public 
employees, the great bankers and other high financial companies apply 
systems of pensions to their employees, 


ae 





It was stated in the course of an inquest at Chester on the body of 
a woman who was found suffocated by gas, that the tap to the bracket 
was very loose; and it was quite possible that deceased, in turning the 
gas out, had turned the tap on again accidentally, At any rate, when 
the body was discovered the room was full of gas, and the tap was on, 
but not lighted. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, Dec. 23. 


All supplies continue to be readily taken up as they become avail- 
able, although the bulk of the buyirg is for the purpose of executing 
contracts made previously for December shipment, and new direct 
orders are rather scarce. There has been no further edvance, but 
values are well maintained at £11 6s. 3d. to £11 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Hull, and at £11 8s. od. to £11 10s. per ton f.0.b. Liverpool and Leith. 
For delivery in the first half of next year, another first-hand sale is 
reported at £11 ros. per ton f.o.b. Leith ; but most makers refuse to trade 
at less than £11 12s. 6d. per ton, and buyers prefer waiting to paying 
the latter figure. 

Nitrate of Soda. 


The position of this article is unaltered; the tone of the market 
continuing quiet, but holders declining to reduce their price below gs. 3d. 
per cwt. for 95 per cent. quality and 9s. 6d. for refined, on spot. 


Tar Products. Lonpon, Dec, 24. 


Owing to the holidays, business all round has been very quiet 
during the past week ; and as many of the works will be closed a good 
part of next week, very little will probably be done until after the New 
Year. Pitch is still very firm, with a tendency to advance in price, . 
and a fair disposition on the part of consumers on the Continent to 
meet the market. Creosote is quiet and prices low, although large 
quantities are still being shipped. Benzols are steady; ard toluol is 
scarce. Solvent naphtha is in good demand, with makers unwilling to 
commit themselves further. Carbolic acid is weak; and crystals are 
very difficult to sell. Naphthalene is dull; but salts are in demand. 
Tar is fetching gocd prices in nearly all quarters. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 13s. 6d. to 17s. 6d., 
ex works. Pitch, London, 27s. 3d. to 27s. 9d. ; east coast, 27s. to 
273. 64.; west coast, 26s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. f.a.s., 27s. 6d. f.o.b. Benzol, 
go per cent., casks included, London, 6d. to 7d.; North, 6d. to 64d. ; 
50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 7?d.; North, 63d. Toluol, 
casks included, London, 93d. to 1od.; North, od. to 94d. Crude 
naphtha, in bulk, London, 4d. to 43d. ; North, 33d. to 4d.; sol- 
vent naphtha, casks included, London, rs. 1d. to 1s. 13d.; North, 
114d. to 1s.; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, 103d. to 
113d. ; North, rod, to rogd. Creosote, in bulk, London, 24d, 
to 2§d.; North, 24d. to 24d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 23d. Carbolic 
acid, 60 per cent., casks included, east coast, 103d.; west coast, 
1ofd. Refined naphthalene, £4 tos. to £8 10s.; salts, 4os., pack- 
ages included and f.o.b. Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 13d. per 
unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market for this article has been very firm throughout the past 
week, with prices hardening all round ; and some of the dealers appear 
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to be decidedly short for near delivery. In London, the principal Gas 
Companies quote {11 8s. 91. to £11 10s. for prompt, and f11 12s. 6d. 
for January-June. In Hull, best makes have been sold at £11 7s. 6d. ; 
and in Liverpool at thesame figure. In Leith, {11 ros. is quoted for 
prompt, and /11 12s. 64. to {11 15s. for forward ; but for the former, 
the makers are practically out of the market. 


oo 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The Northern coal trade has been very active; but stormy weather 
has interfered with the regular arrival of some steamers, so that the 
shipments have been rather irregular. The steam coal trade has shown 
a little ease, partly on this account and partly because the uncertainty 
as to the working of the mines under the new Act has been removed by 
the agreement between the coalowners and miners. Best Northum- 
brian steams are now about ris. per ton f.o.b., second-class steams 
about ros., and steam smalls from 5s. 3d. to 6s. 6d. The output is 
now expected to be limited fora week or so. In the gas coal trade, the 
demand is at its fullest, and the shipments have so far been stimu- 
lated by a full production at the mines; so that the deliveries on 
the long contracts have beenheavy. Prices have been very firm, more 
especially for forward delivery. For the usual classes the quotations 
have been from gs. 6d. to 11s. 3d. per ton f.o.b.; and for “ Wear 
specials ” up to11s.91. There have been few contracts placed this 
week ; but in view of the additional cost through the lower production 
when the new Act comes into force in January, there is a decided in- 
clination on the part of coalowners to ask advanced prices for forward 
sales of good gas coals. Coke is firm. Gas coke is in good demand; 
being quoted from 13s. to 13s. 64. per ton f.o.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade is active, on account of an improved demand, which is at 
least partly attributable to the miners’ holiday season being on, in con- 
sequence of the approach of which there was a disposition to stock fuel. 
The prices now quoted are: Ell, ros. 6d. to ris. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Glasgow, splint ros. 94. to 11s., and steam 9s. 3d. to 9s.6d. The ship- 
ments for the week amounted to 311,161 tons—an increase of 26,375 
tons upon the previous week, and of 12,787 tons upon the corresponding 
week of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
14,917,154 tons—an increase of 675,111 tons upon the corresponding 
period. 








POCKET-BOOKS, CALENDARS, &c. 


Acknowledgement has to be made, as is usual at this period of the 
year, of various useful articles for the office and the pocket. There is 
a handsome pocket-book from the Gas-Meter Company, of Kingsland 
Road, N.E., containing a diary and removable self-opening pages for 
memoranda, and including a coupon for fr1oco accident insurance. 
In the centre there are pockets for cards, stamps, &c. ; and some pages 
of helpful information include tables giving prices and particulars of 
Croll’s patent dry gas-meters and showing the price of gas per 1000 
cubic feet at varying quantities per penny and shilling for prepayment 
meters. Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, of Cottage Lane, E.C., 
send a blotting pad with an engagement diary at the side; and Messrs. 
Thomas Cash and Co., of Birmingham, a rough notepaper pad for 
placing on the desk. A quarterly diary is to hand from Messrs. J. E. 
Williams and Co., Manchester ; and wall calendars from the same firm 
and from Messrs. Joseph Taylor and Co., of Bolton, and Messrs. Bale 
and Church, of No. 5, Crooked Lane, E.C. 


— 


Illuminating Power of London Gas.—At the close of the notice 
issued by the Gaslight and Coke Company in regard to the reduction 
in price that will come into operation with the New Year, to which 
reference was made in the ‘* JouRNAL” last week (p. 836), it is mentioned 
that the standard illuminating power of the gas supplied will in future 
be 14 candles. The standard is now the same all over London. 


The British High-Power Gas-Engine Company, Limited, has been 
registered with a capital of £4000, in £1 shares, to purchase or other- 
wise acquire any interests in any patents, &c., conferring a right to 
use any invention in relation to the manufacture, treatment, or dealing 
with high-power gas-engines, and in particular to acquire from 
D. Neustadter designs for the manufacture of large gas-engines, &c. 


New South Wales Coal Strike and the Sydney Gas Supply.—It was 
mentioned in the paragraph on this subject in the “JourNAL” last 
week (p. 830) that a threatened failure of the gas supply in North 
Sydney was averted by the Railway Companies furnishing a supply of 
coal to the North Shore Gas Compagy. Unfortunately it turned out 
to be unsuitable for making gas; and the result was that the district 
was in darkness on Monday night last week, to the great inconvenience 
of everybody. According to a telegram dispatched on Tuesday, a 
supply of coal from the Western district was expected in two days ; and 
a telegram dated Thursday brought the news that the supply of gas had 
been resumed. 





Inadequate Electric Street Lighting at Hastings.—An inquiry 
was held at Hastings, on Monday last week, into the circumstances 
attending the death of Mr. John Thomas Bray, which occurred as the 
result of being thrown from a cab when driving down the Linton 
Road. A verdict of ‘ Accidental death ” was returned ; but the occur- 
rence gave rise to some correspondence in the local paper. It appears 
that there were some mounds of stone in the road; and though these 
were not actually the cause of the trouble, a writer points out that the 
danger arising from their presence has recently been made worse by 
the taking away of the old incandescent gas-lamps, which “ gave a 
respectable light,” and substituting an electric lamp that gives “just 
about half the amount of illumination formerly given by the gas.” He 
adds that this is a state of things that the Corporation ought not to 
allow to remain any longer. 
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Alleged Falsification of Time-Sheets. 


At the East Ham Police Court last Thursday, Alfred Carter, 38, a 
clerk, of 22, Gillett Avenue, East Ham, was charged, on a warrant, 
with wilfully making false entries in the books of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, with intent to defraud. Mr. R. Humphreys, who prosecu- 
ted, said the allegation against the prisoner was that he put wrong 
times on the time-sheets, and men were paid too much money. After- 
wards he went to the men and obtained the cash from them. Detective- 
sergeant Ball gave evidence of the arrest, saying that when he told 
Carter he would have to go to the police-station he said, “ All right ;” 
and when charged he made no reply. On this evidence a remand was 
ordered, and Mr. Humphreys said he did not oppose bail, as the 
prisoner had worked a number of years for the Company, and he had 
known of these proceedings for the past five weeks. Bail was allowed. 





Quality of Coventry Gas.—It was decided by the Coventry Town 
Council, at their last meeting, to agree to the proposal of the Gas Com- 
mittee to obtain expert opinion as to the prevalence of so muchsulphur 
inthe gas. Attention was also called to the need of some improvement 
in the illuminating power ; and the Committee and Gas Engineer are 
to look into the matter. 


The Quality of Truro Water Supply.—A report on the subject 
of the water supply was submitted by the Sanitary Committee to the 
Truro City Council at their last meeting. Samples of the water had 
been forwarded to the Chemical Research Association, whose report 
on the analysis was accompanied with the remark that the results were 
only moderately satisfactory, and an expression of the opinion that 
more efficient filtration is necessary. The Mayor (Mr. T. H. Beard) 
suggested that the report should be forwarded to the Water Company, 
with a request that they should make provision to supply the city with 
pure water. Mr. Crewes thought there ought to be no suggestion that 
the Company were supplying impure water. They were doing their 
best to give a satisfactory article. The Mayor replied that the Council 
had to consider the health of the city. It was decided to communicate 
with the Company. 


Thefts from Morecambe Gas-Works.—At the Lancaster County 
Police Court, a few days ago, Fred Coleman, a painter and gas-fitter, 
was charged on remand with stealing a large quantity of brass fittings, 
gas-mantles, lead, copper, &c., value £18 13s. 4d., the property of the 
Morecambe Corporation, between Oct. 20 and Dec. 10. Mr. E. G, 
Clark, on behalf of the prisoner, said he had hitherto borne an excel- 
lent character. He had returned all the articles, and was under the 
impression that he would be given another chance. He asked the 
Bench to deal with the prisoner under the First Offenders Act. This, 
however, they declined to do. The Chairman said men working for 
corporations had temptations; and for the sake of others they could 
not give the prisoner the benefit of the Act. There might have been an 
excuse if he had been one of the poor unemployed; but for a man 
receiving regular wages, there was nothing to excuse. He would have 
to go to prison for six weeks, with hard labour. 





Increased Storage at Buckhaven.—Oa Thursday of last week 
there was inaugurated a new gasholder and other plant introduced by 
the Buckhaven Gas Company. Bailie Gillespie presided, and in the 
course of the evening was presented by the Contractors with a souvenir 
rose bowl; Mr. Barker making the presentation. Bailie Gillespie, in 
reply, referred to the developments in the Company since he joined 
the Board; the consumption being now nearly ten times what it was 
then. 


Water Supply of Instow.—It was reported at the last meeting of 
the Barnstaple Rural District Council that the Instow Parish Council 
had considered the two schemes for the supply of water to the parish, 
and were of opinion that the one — by the Barnstaple Water 
Company was the most feasible and satisfactory. The Chairman (Mr. 
G. C. Davie) said one advantage of the scheme was that it took in the 
parish of Fremington, and would provide for a supply of water in future 
to that district. Mr. Buckingham feared the scheme would be very 
expensive, and would impose a heavy burden on the people of Instow. 
It was decided to send the scheme to the Local Government Board. 


Shop Fire Through Gas at Herne Bay.—Owing to the globe of a 
gas-bracket being smashed, the Christmas decorations in the window of 
Messrs. Skinner and Sons, drapers, William Street, Herne Bay, were 
ignited last Thursday night; and in an instant the whole of the con- 
tents of the window were on fire. The assistants had to run for their 
lives, and the wife of the proprietor and some of the young ladies were 
rescued by a ladder from a window at the rear, while three children, 
who were ill, were removed from the building only just in time. The 
brigade with their steamer were soon at work, and the position was 
sufficiently serious for assistance to be summoned from Whitstable. 
After some hours of hard work on the part of both brigades, the pro- 
gress of the flames was checked; but the extensive premises were 
completely destroyed. 


Value of the Land for the Carlisle Water Scheme.—Some weeks 
ago, Sir Benjamin Scott, the Chairman of the Water Committee of the 
Carlisle Corporation, made the statement that Lord Carlisle claimed 
£33,000 for land for the Geltsdale scheme valued at £3000 by the Cor- 
poration’s valuers, and that this was an instance of the need for legis- 
lation such as was proposed in the Budget. Lord Carlisle, replying 
through the Press, said that, in talking of “a small piece of moorland ” 
Sir Benjamin was misstating the Corporation’s claim. At the meeting 
of the Town Council last Tuesday, Sir Benjamin said the land acquired 
was a little more than 5 acres in Geltsdale, and a little more than 
I acre at the end of Castlecarrock reservoir, together with 7359 yards 
of underground pipe easement, 15 manhole air-valves, 3 scours, and 
15 posts to indicate the line of underground telephone. The Council 
could judge whether the ground was moorland. He denied that Lord 
Carlisle offered to settle the claim for £10,000 ; his agent asked £15,000. 
The Corporation offered £5000, and Lord Carlisle then asked £15,000, 
with conditions which the Corporation could not accept. Lord Carlisle 
was begging the question when he said he did not claim £30,000; his 
principal witness at the arbitration claimed for £32,797, of which 
upwards of £22,000 was for water. The Arbitrator awarded £18,738. 
The Corporation sought to contest the award ; but it was confirmed. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Referred to on p. 872. 







































































3 Bea Rise | 3 vee | 
Issue |Share. 3 ) $ $32 Closi | Bat = $.5 332 Closin; Hor | upon. 
5°s Be 3 NAME. pening Fall —. Issue. |Share. £5 3 |2 z 3 NAME, Prices. | ae Invest- 
a |Axe Wk.| ment. a |dce wk.| ment 
° ° | 
p.c. F £8. a; £ p.c. | £3. d. 
590,000 to} Oct. 4] 10 | Alliance & Dubliniop.c.| 17-174 | .. | 514 3 195,242 | Stk. | Aug, 26] 6 | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c,.| 19—121| .. | 419 2 
298,955 SS 7 Do, p.c.| 113-12} | .. | 514 3 561,000 | Stk. “ 10 | Liverpool United A. .| 223-225 q 811 
310,000 | Stk. | July ra] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. | 100—102 318 5 718,100 | 45 a 7 Do. B. .| 166—168| .. |4 3 4 
200,000 5 | Oct. 28 a Bombay, Ltd. . . | 53-6 Ss S14 306,083 | » | June 25| 4 Do. Deb. Sex. | 104—106 | .. | 215 6 
40,000 5 " 6 Do. New, £4paid.| 48—-4f |-. |5 6 8 75,000 5 | Nov. 26| 6 |Malta& Mediterranean.| 42-5 | 600 
50,000 to | Aug. 26 | :5 Bourne- wop.c.. .| 28—28§ |... |5 5 3 560,000 | 100] Oct, 1] 5 Met. of )5 p.c. Deb.| 99 —102 418 o 
311,810 10 ” 7 |mouth Gas}B 7 Poe «| 163 ey - oe 3 F 250,000 | 100 . 4 sietnaameet aioe, Deb,| 100—1c2 | .. 14 8 3 
75,000 | 10 * 6 |and Water ) Pref. 6 p.c.| 154-153 | .. | 316 2 541,920 | 20] Nov, 11| 34 | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 124-13 |.. |5 7 8 
380,000 | Stk. | Aug. 12 | 124 | Brentford Consolidated | 253—250|.. | 417 8 || 1,775,892 | Stk. | July 29 4 Newc'tle& G'tesh'd Con | 106—108 | .. | 4 3 4 
300,000 | 45 os ys Do.” New. . 1&9 —I9I 419 6 518,795 | Stk. | June 25] 3 Do. 34 p.c. Deb.| 93-94 | .. | 314 6 
50,000 | 45 * 5 Do. 5p.c. Pret, .| 120-122 4.220 55,940 10 | Aug. 26] 7 | North Middlesex 7 p.c, | 13—134|.. | 5 3 8 
206,250 | s» | June ir] 4 Do. 4Pp.c. Deb, .| 100 102/.. | 318 § 300,000 | Stk. | Nov, 26] 8 |Oriental, Ltd. . . .| 137-129)... |5 435 t 
220,000 | Stk | Sep. 10] 1 | Brighton & Hove Orig.| 217—.20| +8|5 0 0 60,000 5| Sep. 10] 8 |Ottoman, Ltd. . . .| &-€% |.. |6 5 6 
246,320 | pe 8 Do. AOrd.Stk..| 153-156 | +3415 2 7 31,800 53 | Aug. 26] 13 |PortsealslandA. . ,.| 137—139|.. | 419 0 
469,000 | 29| Oct. 14] 10 |British. . « «© ©: «| 424-434]... | 4 Ir 11 60,000 | 50 9 13 Do. B. . .| 129-131 |.. | 419 3 
109,000 | Stk. | Aug. 26] 6 |Bromley,A5p.c. . .| 118—120|. 5 00 100,000 50 - 12 Do, an al 120—123 | io bea F 
165,700 | 4 a 4 Do. B3ep.c. . «| 88-90 5 0 0 114,800 | 50 ‘s 10 Do. DandE.,/j 10I—103|.. | 4:7 1 
82,278 | 5 “! 5 Do, C5p.c. . .| 106—108|.. | 5 1 10 398,490 5| Oct. 28] 7 |PrimitivaOrd. ... he Rare, 
55,000} 5, | June 25] 34 Do. 34p.c. Deb. .| 88-90 |.. | 317 9 796,980 5| July 29] 5 Do.  5p.c. Pref. .| St—t# |.. | 413 0 
500,000 10 | Oct. 14 | 7 | Buenos Ayres(New) Ltd.| 14—148|.. | 416 7 488,909 | 100] Dec. 1] 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb, .| 97-99 |... | 4 O10 
250,000 | Stk. | June 25 | 4 Oo. 4p.c. Deb. .| 99-101 | .. | 3 19 3 || 1,000,000 10] Oct 14] 8 |River PlateOrd. . .| 17-174! +3) 411 5 
100,000 10 - — |Cape Town & Dis.,Ltd.| 3-4 ee = 312,650 | Stk. | June 25] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb, .| 19-102 318 5 
100,000 | 10 — —_ Do, 44p.c. Pref. . be a 250,000 | 10] Sep, 29] 8 |San Paulo, Ltd.. . .| 144-15 5 € 8 
50,000| 50] Nov. 2] 6 Do. 6 p.c. rst Mort.| 474-484] .. |6 3 9 | 62,500 10 & 6 Do. 6p.c. Pref, ,| 11-124 418 0 
100,000 | Stk. | June 25] 44 Do, 44p.c. Deb. Stk.| 82-84 |.. |5 7 2 125,000} 50] July 1] 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb, .| 51-52 416 2 
157,150 | Stk. | Aug. 12] 5  |Chester 5 p.c. Ord, . .|108§—1103] .. | 4 10 6 135,000 | Stk. | Sep. 10| 10 |SheffieldA . . « .| 233-235 452 
1,493,280 | Stk, | Aug. 26 | 5% | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk..| 109—111 | .. | 413 8 209,984 | 4, “A Io RO Bw « « « «| seas re 
60,000 | 44 - 5 Do. 34p.c. do, .| 103—105|.. | 415 3 523,500 | 4 a 10 Do. C  . © « «| 233-83$ ag. 
475,000} 4 | June m| 3 Do. 3p.c. Deb, Stk,| 81-83 |... | 312 3 70,000 10 | Oct. 14] 10 |SouthAfrican. . . .| 124-123 7 16 11 
800 000 | Stk. | Dec. 10] 5 Continental Union, Ltd.} 95—97* | .. | 5 3 1 || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Aug. 12] 53 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord.| 119—121 481 
200,000 | +5 " 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 137—139*| .. | 5 0 9 || 1,895:445] 4 | July ra] 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb,| 82—84 311 5 
492,270 | Stk, ~ 5 | Derby Con. Stk.. «: .| 121—123|.. |4 1 4 209,829 | Stk. | Aug. 26} 8 | South Shields Con, Stk,| 160—162 418 9 
55,000 | 4, _ 4 Do. Deb. Stk.. . «| 103—105/.. | 316 2 605,000 | Stk. | Aug. 12] 54 | S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 p.c.) 19—121 | 41018 
148,995 » | Oct. 2 | § |East Hulls p.c.Ord. .| 97-99 |.. |5 1 0 60,000 | ,, 9 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 120—122).. |4 2 0 
480,090 | 10} July 14|12 |European,Ltd. . .; .| 244-25 |.. | 416 0 117,058 | 4, {uly 14/1 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb, Stk.| 122-124 | .. | 4 0 8 
354,060 | 10 o 12 Do, £7 tos. paid,| 18—19 414 9 502,310 | Stk, ov. | 5 Southampton Ord, . .| ‘09—III | 410 1 
15,141,545 ; Stk. | Aug. 12 3 Gas \)4p.c.Ord, . .| 103-104 | +4|4 9 8 120,0co | Stk. | Aug. 12] 6% | Tottenham) A 5 p.c. 1931395} -. |5 3 9 
2,600,000 | 4, af 34 | light [34 p.c.max.. .| 87-89 |.. | 318 8 4531940 | yy ” 58 and P.c. .| III—113 | . 415 3 
3:799,735 | ” 4 and [4 p.c. Con. Pref.) 103—105 | .. | 316 2 149.470 | ,, une 25| 4 |Edmonton )4p.c. Deb.| too—10oz2| .. | 318 5 
41193,975 «+ | June rm] 3 Coke) 3 p.c. Con. Deb.| 2-34 |... | 31t 5 182,380 10} June 1r{ 8 Tuscan, Ltd... .. . g-94 |.. |8 8 6 
258,740 | Stk. | Sep. 10 | 5 Hastings & St. L.34 p.c.| 92-94 | .. | 5 6 4 149,900 1o| july x] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red.| 10:—102, .. | 418 o 
82,500 | ,, os 64 0. do. 5p.c,| 117-119]... 15 9 3 236,476 | Stk. | Aug. 14| 5 | Tynemouth, 5 p.c. max.| 110—112 .. | 4 9 3 
70,000} 10] Sep. 29|11 | Hongkong & China, Ltd.| 174—18 6 2 3 255,6,6 | Stk, | Aug. 26 | 68 { ands-) B34p.c. . .| 139—"4t | .. | 414 0 
131,070 | Stk. | Sep. 10| 64 |IlfordAandC . . «| 144-146 490 79416} ,, | June 25] 3 worth } spre. Deb. Stk.) 73-75 |-.. |}4 0 0 
65,789} 4, as 5 Do, eee is «| 108—rt10]., | 4 10 11 895,872 » | Aug. 12] 5§ |West Ham 5 p.c. Ord. . — |e _ 
65,500] ,, une 25] 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . .| 102-104 | .. | 3 16 11 210,000 on . 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . . _ Re _- 
4:940,000 | Stk, ov. 1m] 8 Imperial Continental .| 175-—-177|.. | 410 5 2531300 » | June 25] 4 Do, 4 p.c. Deb Stk.. _ | os _ 
1,235,000 | Stk, | Aug. 12 | 34 | Do. 34p.c. Deb, Red.| 94-06 |.. | 3 12.11 | 
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Complaint was made at the last meeting of the Redruth Urban 
District Council of the unsatisfactory lighting of the main streets ; and 
the Clerk was instructed to arrange for an interview between represen- 
tatives of the Council and of the Urban Electric Supply Company. 
The Chairman of the Council (Mr. Trestall) said the system of lighting 


was entirely wrong, and ought to be altered. 





The members of the Gas Committee of the Brighouse Tow) 
Council, having considered the wages of several of the grades of work. 
men employed at the gas-works, recommended that the retort-house 
men be paid time-and-a-half for Sunday labour, and that in response 
to the application of the yardmen their request for an advance be met 


by increasing their wages from 23s. to 24s. per week. 











Situations Vacant. 
ASSISTANT FOR DESIGNING AND COMPILING CATA- | 
LoGuES, &c. No, 5166. 
Gas ENGINEER AND MANAGER. 
wyn Urban District Council. 
Jan. ro. 
Gas TESTER. No. 5167. 
Situation Wanted. 
In LARGE Firm or Gas-Works (DESIGNING pei 
No, 5168. 


Colwyn Bay and Col- | 


RATUS, &C.). 


WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 





| Financial Assistance Wanted. 


Applications by | 


| INVENTION RELATING TO THE GAS INDustTRyY. No. 5164. 
| TENDERS FOR 
| Meters. 
Cracton Ursan District Councit. Tenders by 
Jan, 12. 








Fire-Clay Goods. 


Bury CorPoRATION, 


Tenders by Jan. 8, 


Tar. 


Harwicu Gas AND Coke ComPANy. 


Tenders by 
Jan. 10. 











that this can only be done during January. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 38.; each additional Line, 6d. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL'' must be authenticated by the name 
and addvess of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


Subscribers who desire to avail themselves of the reduction in the 
Subscription by paying in advance for the Year 1910, are reminded 


Telegrams: 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s, 6d. 
Payable in advance, If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) : £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance, 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kine, 11, Bott Court, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
**GASKING, LONDON."' Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


Q FEMS OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMIOAL CO., LD., 
PatMErstTon Hovsz, 
Oxp BroaD STREET, Loxpor, 5.0, 





WINKELMANN'S 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best or GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, H.C, “ Volcanism, London.” 





,o=* GAS PURIFYING MASS. 
See Advertisement on p,. 910, 
Friepricn Lux, LUDWIGSHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, 





ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices : City Chambers, Leeps, 
Correspondence invited. 


KPAMEERS AND AARTS WATER- 
GAS PLANT. 


K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD. 
89, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


AS TAR wanted, 
BroTHERTON AND Co., Lp., Tar Distillers, 
Works: BrrmincHam, Giascow, Lreps, LiveRPoot, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 











METER INDICES 
WITH AND WITHOUT DIALS. 
ROUX & CO., Limited, 


s 9, SourHAMPToN STREET, HoLBorn, W.C. 
MOVEMENTS FOR CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS anp 
BAROGRAPHS, WHEELS, PINIONS, anp WORMS, 


WORKS, HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM, 





BRstL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS, 


J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 28, Conrzece Hm, 
Lownpon, E.C., and 25, Bripaz Enp, LEEps, 








AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 
Wickes Sppemeanen, Geiecee, amen tee 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe wag Works, Ma and 
54 < & Westminster Bridge 


Road, Lonp 


N, 8.E 
RY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 


ET AND D 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND ee 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT 

Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, ‘Tanden. 


ATTEN’ 


Telegrams :— 


 Brappoog, OtpHam,” and ‘* Merriqve, Loxpon,” 





ANY QUANTITY, 
PD owxaLD M‘INTOSH, 


OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY PORT, 


ANY STATION, 


110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 





BENZOL 


AND 
(ARSURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT ©O., LTD., 


7, BisHopsGaTe STREET WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Carburine, London.” 





W. 


EDGAR, 


Blenheim Works, 


Hammersmith. 


GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTURER 


AND CONTRACTOR. 


Telegrams: 
**Gasoso Lonpon.” 


Telephone: 
14 HAMMERSMITH. 





APPLY TO THE 


CBAm BELT ENGINEERING CO., 


DERBY, ENGLAND, 
FOR REALLY RELIABLE 


ELEVATORS 


AND CONVEYORS 
ALSO 


DRIVING AND CONVEYOR CHAINS. 





HYDRATED 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


PFEPARED from Pure Iron, 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back 
The Cheapest in the Market, 

Reap Ho.uipay anv Sons, Ltp,, HUDDERSFIELD, 


jure, 





“es SUBJE! 








Srokmne v. 
EQUIVALENTS 


and a 
AT 


Prost AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
a 1s. ; aan 


;_ “DOCTRINE of 


ing, Mechanica and Chemical” 64. ; 


ER of PATENTS,” 6d, 


MEWBURK. — & Ee 
—, 70 & 72, Cha: 
Patent London,” 


e, London, W.C. Tele- 
sg Telepuone: No, 248 Holborn, 





Chartered Patent} T 









OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BALe & CHURCH, 


5, CrooxEep Lanz, Lonpon, B.C, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for the Mant- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD. 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SiLveRTown, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HyDROcHLORIO, Loxpon,”’ 
Telephone: 841 Avenuz, 





J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
= Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, idine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &, 





D ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
® GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.O. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“DacoricgHt Lonpox,” 28386 Hoorn, 





MMONIA. 
Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with Cuanck aND Hont, Ltp,, Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRkcs, 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in Connection with Sulphate Plants, 

We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 


pairs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co,, CenTRAL PirumBine WoRES, 
LTON, 
Telegrams: SaruratTors, Botton, Telephone 0848. 


GULFHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 
BroTHERTON AND »» Chemical Manufacturers, 

Works: BinMIneHaM, LEEDS, WAkEFIELD, and SuNDER- 








AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene De 1, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the enrichment of Gas, 
Manufactured and supplied by ©. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, Kintineworts, or through his 


Agent, F, J, Nicon, Pilgrim House, NEWOASTLE-ON- 
= 
elegrams : ‘' Donio,”” Newoastle-on-Tyne, National 
eine No, 2497, , 7 
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RoBzBt DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rose 
Mount Inon-WorkSs, ELLAND, 





“V.S.C.” PAINT FOR GAS- 
WORKS PLANT. 
pees E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
LOWER MOSS LANKA, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 
Telegrams: ‘* ENAMEL,” National Telephone 1759. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLpBURY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Coemicats, OLDBURY,” 








FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
GINULTANEOUS Discharging-Charger. 
The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke, 
See Advertisement, Dec. 14, p. III. of Centre, 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
89, Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
" MotorpaTHy, Lonpon.” 5118 WESTMINSTER, 





AMMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
CHance anp Hont, Ltp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS,” 





SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Dec. 7, p. 705. 


AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP. 
PARATUS, inc’ud‘ng Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
Finth BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LiMiTED, 
Thornhill, DewsBuRY, 








R. & G. HISLOP, 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c, 
— 
RETORT SETTINGS, COAL-TESTING PLANT, 
BOILER FIRING, 


——s 
Unprerwoop House, PAISLEY. 


OBERT B. FITZMAURICE, 
4, EAST INDIA AVENUE. 
LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 
“FirzMauRIcE, Lonpon,”’ No. 11,1138 CenrTrRat. 
Established 1887. 

Advertiser, who is Shipping Agent to several Gas 
Companies, Municipalities, and Gas Material Makers, 
would be glad to undertake SHIPMENT OF GOODS 
ordered by Colonial Gas-Works or Others. 


EO. NEWTON, Limited, 
Wires: ** AuroMATIC, MANCHESTER.”’ 
40 YEARS’ REPUTATION, 
WET, DRY, ORDINARY and PREPAYMENT, 
STATION METERS, &c. 
Late of Oldham—Note new Address :— 
39, RIVER STREET, HULME, MANCHESTER. 











TAR WANTED. 
Telephone: Central Manchester, 7002. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 

Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER, 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 





GAS OILS. 
=40E-Eina, ROBINSON, & CO. 


' Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
Gineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
finrichment. 18, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
1, OLp Hatt Street, LIVERPOOL, 


THE 


Sir John Cass Technical Institute, 


JEWRY STREET, ALDGATE, E.C. 





The following Special Courses of Instruction will be 

given during the Lent and Summer Terms, 1910:— 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By G. SENTER, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Comprising: 

GENERAL PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, 

Monday Evenings, 7 to 8.30 p.m. Commencing 
Monday, January 17, 1910. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, 

Wednesday Evenings, 7 to 10 p.m. Commencing 
Wednesday, April 13, 1910. y 

The Courses are arranged to meet the requirements 
of those engaged in Chemical, Metallurgical, and 
Electrical Industries, and of Students in Chemistry and 
Physics who desire to obtain a knowledge of Modern 
Physical Chemistry and its Applications. 

SOLID FUELS. 

THE VALUATION OF FUELS AND THE 
CONTROL OF FUEL CONSUMPTION. 
By J. 8. BRAME, 

A Course of Eight Lectures, Monday Evenings, 8 to 
‘ae Commencing Monday, January 24, 
TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. 
By CHARLES A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 

A Course of Practical Work suited to the require- 
ments of those engaged in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Industries. Wednesday Evenings, 7t010 p.m. Com- 
mencing Wednesday, April 20, 1910. 

FUEL ANALYSIS. 

By C. 0. BANNISTER, Assoc.R.S.M., M.I.M.M. 

A Course of Laboratory Work in the methods em- 
ployed for the Analysis and Examination of Fuels 
arranged to meet the requirements of Technological 
Students d in Chemical and Metallurgical In- 





dustries. Monday Evenings,7 tol10p.m. Commencing 
Monday, April 18, 1910. 

Detailed Syllabus of the Courses may be had upon 
Application at the Office of the Institute, or by letter to 
the Principal. 


WV ANteD, Regular Supplies of Sul- 
PHUR from the Claus Process. 

a to Henry Exuison, Limirep, Cleckheaton, 
ORKS, 








GAS COKE. 
HE G. J. EVESON Coal and Coke Com- 


pany, Limited, Birmingham, would be glad to 
receive OFFERS of GAS COKE free into Trucks on 
Rail from Gas Companies having Surplus Quantities 
for Disposal. 


(545 Manager, having Patented a good 
Invention relating to the Gas Industry, that will 
Sell Readily, Requires FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
with same—about £150, 
Write in first instance to No. 5164, care of Mr, King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLeetT Street, E.C. 


ADVERTISER, a thorough Practical 


and Experienced Man, DESIRES ENGAGE- 
MENT with some Large Firm or Gas-Works, at Home 
or Abroad. Well up in the Designing and Repairing 
of every kind of Wet and Dry Meters, Station Meters, 
Governors, Gauges, Brass Work, and other Gas Ap- 
paratus of all kinds to meet the keenest of Competition. 
A Good Organizer and used to the control of a large 
number of Men. 
Address No. 5168, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
ET STREET, E.C, 


WVAnNten, near London, a Gas Tester, 


with Thorough Knowledge of Photometry and 
Photometers. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age and Salary required, to 

No. 6167, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C, 


A FIRM of Gas Engineers and General 


Contractors require, at their London Office, the 
Services of an ASSISTANT, Experienced and Expert 
in DESIGNING and COMPILING ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES and ADVERTISEMENTS, &e., &c. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, References, 
and Salary required, to No. 5166, care of Mr, King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLzeT Street, E.C, 


THE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF COLWYN 
BAY AND COLWYN. 


GAS ENGINEER AND MANAGER, | 
HE above Council invite Applications 
for the Position of GAS ENGINEER AND 
MANAGER. 

Candidates must possess Engineering Qualifications, 
and be thoroughly Conversant with the Manufacture 
and Distribution of Gas in all its Branches. 

The person Appointed will be required to devote the 
Whole of his Time to the Duties. 

The Salary will be £250 per Annum. 

The make of Gas for the past Year was 72,400,000 
Cubic Feet. 

Applications, stating Age and Experience, must be 
accompanied by copies of not more than Three Recent 
Testimonials, and be delivered to the undersigned, en- 
dorsed **Gas Manager,”’’ not later than Twelve o’clock 
at Noon on Monday, the 10th day of January, 1910. 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

By order, 
JAMES AMPHLETT, 
Clerk to the Council. 

















Council Offices, 
Colwyn Bay, Dec, 21, 1909. 





(CAST IRON Pipes. Spigot and Socket 


or Flanged. Special Quality—9 feet or 12 feet 
Lengths. When buying, Write us. 
A. Lowcock, Limited, Sarewszpury,. 


(;ASHOLDERS— Splendid, 45 feet dia- 
meter, and New STEEL TANK fixed complete, 

to Plan and Specification. Also 50 feet Single-Lift 

and 50 feet Double-Lift. Cheap, with STEEL TANKS 

Can be seen temporarily erected. 

FirtH BLakeEtey’s, Thornhill, Dewspury, 








TO RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE Corporation of Bury are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for RETORTS, FIRE- 
aes, and FIRE-CLAY required at their Gas- 
orks, 
Forms of Tender may be obtained from Mr. H. Sim- 
monds, Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Bury. 
Sealed Tenders to be sent to the Town CLERK, Bury, 
not later than Saturday, Jan. 8, 1910. 





HARWICH GAS AND COKE COMPANY, 


(PENDERS are invited for the Surplus 

TAR produced at this Company’s Works for the 
Year ending Dec. 31, 1910, 

The Tar will be delivered Free into Railway Tank- 
Waggons or Tank-Barges at this Works. 

Probable Quantity, 120 Tons. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders to be delivered addressed to me not 
later than the 10th day of January, 1910. 

Gero. BAINES, 
Secretary. 


CLACTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


GAS-METERS. 
HE above Council are prepared to re- 
ceive TENDERS for the Supply of Prepayment 

and Ordinary Dry GAS-METERS. 

Full Particulars and Form of Tender may be obtained 
from Mr. Sydney Francis, A.M.1I.M.E., the Council’s 
Engineer, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Tenders, Sealed and Endorsed “‘ Tender for Meters,” 
to be delivered to the undersigned not later than 
Twelve o’clock noon on Wednesday, the 12th day of 
January, 1910. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 








EO, T. Lewis, 


Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall Buildings, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Dec. 20, 1909. 





THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
N OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


TRANSFER BOOKS of this Company, so far 
as they relate TO CAPITAL STOCKS, WILL BE 
CLOSED at Four o’clock p.m., on Tuesday, the 4th 
day of January next, and WILL BE RE-OPENED im- 
mediately after the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Company to be held on 
Friday, the 4th day of February next, 

By order, 
Henry Rayner, 


Secretary. 
Chief Office: Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, S.W., Dec. 22, 1909. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 


notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C, 

Terms for Issuing New Capital,and also for including 
other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these Periodi- 
cal Sales, will be forwarded on Application to Messrs, 
A. & W. Ricuarps, at 18, Finspury Crrcvs, E,0, 


MUNICH 


INCLINED CHAMBERS. 


Sole Agents and Licensees for Great Britain 
and Colonies : 


The Coke Ovens & By-Products Co., 


LTD., 








Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


MIRFIELD GAS COAL. 


UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 








Please apply for Price, Analyses, and Report, to the 


MIRFIELD COLLIERY COMPANY 
RAVENSTHORPE,xzsr DEWSBURY. 
LONDON: 16, Park Village East, N.W. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 
BRETTELL’S ESTATE, "=, 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 


FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 





SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon OrricE: E, C. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, St, Mary Axe, E.C, 


HEATHCOTE GAS GOAL 


from the 


GRASSMOOR COLLIERIES, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


JOHN MALL & CO. OF STOURBRIDGE, 


LIMITED, 


STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRIGKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 














RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limieo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 


SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 
AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


London Office: 


90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 





NOW READY. 
Price, Bound in Cloth, 5s. 6d., Post Free. 
—  TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR — 
THE 


COMPLETE REPORTS 


OF PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
GAS MANAGERS 


FOR 1909. 


Most of the previous Volumes are still on Sale. 





Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Frzet Street, E.C. 


NEW EARTH BORERS. 


15 Patents. Highest Awards. 
Work easily and quickly. Reliable. 





For Earth-Working, Boring, Soil- 
Testing, Planting, Sinking Fences, 
Posts, and various other uses. 

Borers from 60 to 400 mm. (22 in. 
to 16 in.) diameter. 


Great Saving of Labour. Law Prices 
Catalogue Gratis. 


E. JASMIN, 
Hamburg 30. Lehmweg 30. 











Operated 
Entirely 


Fag OREEN & BOULOING, 


28, New Bridge St., 
LONDON, E.Cc. 


grams: 

‘¢ Temperature 
London.” 

Tel. No, 12,455 
Central. 








NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 





QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 





NEWTONGRANGE, MIDLOTHIAN. 





THOMAS DUXBURY & co., 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Best Gas Coal and Cannel, giving High Illy. 
minating Power, Large Yield per ton, and 
reasonable in Price. 
Telegrams: “DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone 1806. 


=== BRASS and STEEL 
PINION WIRE 


any lengths. 





a cape 
ea. 





x 
* 
% 
* 








— * 
———— Jin Rigby &$0n8, Li. 
[aamsmeseonesenasl A 
EEE 8 Rawifolds Wire Mills, 
CLECKHEATON. 
ome Fecd Office & Works: 
~ Adelphi Wire Mills, 
Salford, MANCHESTER, 
Also IRON and STEEL WIRE of all descriptions, 
JAMES OAKES & CO., 
ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 1% to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
or without planed joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 
Note.—Makers of HORSLEY SYPHONS. 
These are cast in one piece, without Chap- 
lets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and Covers, 
and rendering Leakage impossible. 
LUX’S 
is now used in many Gas- 
Works throughout Scotland 
with gratifying success. 
Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein 








Sole Agent for Scotland : 
DANIEL MACFIE 
1, North Saint Andrew Street, EDINBURGH 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASLUX, EDINBURGH” 





Descriptive Pamphlet on Application. 








A FACT! 


COKE is selling at 


‘COALEXLD iis selling at . 20s. Od. a Ton 
IN THE SAME TOWN. 





DATA GIVEN. 
COALEXLD LTD., LA 


PATENT For 
“FLUXITE”  sroppinc cracks 

See 8 POO ee, GRE REVORTS. 
Makers: JOHN E. WILLIAMS & CO., 1c", MANCHESTER, S. ¥. 





NCASTER. 





WATER SUPPLIES. 


Ss. S. STOTT & CO., 


ENGINEERS, 


HASLINGDEN, nr. MANCHESTER. 








ARTESIAN BORED TU 


Norton's Patent “Abyssinian” 


BE WELLS, 


Tube Wells. 


LIME & OXIDE ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 
COAL AND COKE STORAGE PLANTS. 


Deep Well Pumps and Patent Air Lift Pumps. 


LE GRAND « SUTCLIFF, 


Artesian Well and Waterworks Engineers, 
MAGDALA WORKS, 125 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








Coal and Coke Elevators and Conveyors. 
STAMPED AND RIVETED STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 
DETACHABLE CHAINS AND SPROCKET WHEELS. 


HIGH-CLASS STEAM ENGINES. BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES, &. 








GH 


rs. 
TS. 
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GRAETZIN LIGHT 


Important Improvements. 














Graetzin ani Sas 

yest inveried Gas Light CORNER | | 

ihe best inverted bos Lig 1. 20-Candle Power more light without increase in the 
consumption of gas. 

2. Patent Gas Adjuster; cannot get out of order. 


3. Automatic Gas Regulator, ensures a constant and 
unvarying pressure of 35 mm., guarantees a steady 
light, at the same time obviating waste of gas and 
blackening of the burner. 


4. Accurate Regulation of the Air Supply. 


5. Burners will be supplied either with Gas Adjuster or 
Automatic Gas Regulator. 


6. The brass casing is heatproof, and, if occasionally cleaned ' 
with warm water, will not become discoloured. 


LAMWIPs. 


From Lamps with more than one burner, the injectors can be 
removed from the outside, without taking the lamps to pieces. 


THE GLENBOIG UNION FIRE-CLAY CO., LTD. 


GLENBOIG FIRE-BRICKS AND GAS-RETORTS. 


Every Genuine Glenboig Brick, Block, Gas-Retort, &c., is legibly stamped with one or other of the Glenboig Company’s Registered Trade Marks, as here shown. 

















ao ee 


Ae ) 


TRADE Wom, | (oem . OG, 
MARKS. J ee D GLENBOIG GARTCOSh | ] (ClIMBERNAULO 


/ 


ee 





2 























The Glenboig Trade Marks are imitated, and the Glenboig Name unfairly used by Makers of a lower Class of Goods, which, 
¢ when sold under their own name, command much lower prices. 
The Genuine Brand, Stamped on the Goods, is the only Reliable Guarantee to the Purchaser, 


GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, Works: GLENBOIG, LANARKSHIRE. 
BLOCKS, &c., &, Offices: 48, West Regent St., Glasgow. 


The SPECIAL BRICKS used in the of Honour 
Construction of Gas Furnaces for Heating ' 
Retorts. Highest Award wherever exhibited. 


The GLENBOIG BRICKS, BLOCKS, AND RETORTS combine, in the highest degree, the qualities of not melting, and not splitting, when subjected 
2 ea pe ges) heats and most sudden changes of temperature, and are, in consequence, found to be economical, even in districts where the local bricks can 
é had at half the price. 

Undernoted we give a Table of Analysis and Physical Characteristics of a sample of Glenboig Fire-Clay by J. T. Norman, London; and, in submitting 
& report from a responsible and reliable public analyst, we would here draw attention to the unreliable character of some recently published analyses where 
& manufacturer selects not only his own samples, but also those of his competitor, and has them treated by a private analyst. SUCH STATEMENTS 


ARE ALTOGETHER UNTRUSTWORTHY. 
ANALYSIS OF GLENBOIG FIRE-CLAY. 
By JOHN T. NORMAN, Esq., F.C.S., &c., The City Central Laboratory, LONDON. 






a 





5G Prize Medals and Diplomas 


ny 


Hanlanl = 5 
cmnyeny 





THE GLENBOIG UNION FIRE-CLAY CO., LTD., GLENBOIG, SCOTLAND. 23, LEADENHALL STREET, 
Dear 81Rs, Lonpon, E.C., September 21st, 1909. 
I have completed the investigation of the samples of Clay received from you on the 10th inst., and now beg to report the results. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. PHYSIGAL RESULTS. 
Taw. Fired. Density .. . ee ee ee oo 2°65 
a i, =~ Volume weight ll 
Silica,combined .. -. 3.) 1.) 1. 438200 2. 49°77 Porosity =e. wee 15-4 % 
Alumina ee ss Ge) ee fs Linear shrinkage at 100° C. 3°70% 
Ferric oxide .. ota ~ “ oe e- 180 ee 2°08 ” ” », 1050° C. 4°76% 
ak. « .« « a. -. » Total. oe 
EA a a Volume shrinkage at 100° C. 107 % 
Magnesia ° = Me ve os Se. trace | ” ” 39 C. = % 
Alkaline oxides at ae A -. eo (ee .. trace Pleatici Total we =. % 
Sulphates as trioxides om .. 18 | Fire Stability as = Ss SUS. eee 
088 on Ignition ~ Se oe ae saliiasiibiacats ‘iil S063 F. ne 
. 7 ( E E 36.) (New Scale .) 
100°00 100°00_ (Signed) J.T. NORMAN. 








. This Clay is remarkable for its high percentage of Alumina and for the almost complete absence of ingredients tending to lower the refractory properties ; its fire 
Stability is extremely high. For some years past I have been urging clients who are working the Clays of the Coal Measures to search for such a material, but you are 
the first to discover a supply. The possession of this Clay places you in a unique position amongst the manufacturers of refractory goods throughout the world, and I 
have no doubt will, if duly exploited, enable you to drive out of the market the large quantities of foreign fire-bricks which are being poured into this country for use in 
the construction of bye-product ovens and for other purposes. —I am, yours faithfully, JOHN T. NORMAN. 
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OUR DISCOUNT SYSTEM GAINS GAS COAL AND CANNEL. 


ee WILSON CARTER & PEARSON, 


Greatly increases Sale of Gas. LIMITED, 
Gas, Steam, and other Fuel for Home and Export. 
Particulars and fullest description on 
application. GAS COKE CONTRACTORS. 
T. G M ARSH ; CHIEF OFFICES: 
28, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. | 50, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EPOCH IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 
THE VERTICAL GAS RETORT SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 


(DESSAU SYSTEM) 


17, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. _(SPaiPase afvesgsement) 





ee 
































HANNA. DONALD & WILSON, PAISLEY, 
| iE ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS. Aou/airy t/$7 


of og 7 E pag 





Workmanship and Materials 


” ae i 9 coMoT W ES. 


Built to any 


CKETT Specification or Gauge. 
PECKETT & SONS, 


ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM" 


Are the exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
Wigan, and of the Manton Steam and House Coal Collieries, Worksop, Notts, and supply the well-known 
Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, House and Steam Coals, &c. 


exNDsraior orrice: 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone: No, 200. 


pis oN ce: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. UPAREDR LONDON 


PEEBLES & 60., LTD., 


Tay Works, EDINBURGH. 











PATENT 


DISTRICT GOVERNOR 


Ordinary or High Pressure. 





PILLAR BOX contains Air-Pressure Holder LARGE MERCURIAL GOVERNOR. 

for Loading the Governor from a distance From a Photo. of 24 in, Size. 

also Recording Gauge and Inlet and Outlet May be Loaded by Weights or Air 
Pressure Gauges. Pressure from a Distance. 
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Inclined and 
Horizontal Retort is PIGGOT7 € p 
Telegrams: LIMITED, 
“ACCOUPLE, LEEDS.” Benches. NS BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. % | 










Telephone: CONTRACTORS TO 


1902 LEEDS. wv pat Laide big STOCK. 
Syndicate, atd., London, | }) EASILY ERECTED. LIGHT FOR SHIPMENT. 
RAHAM, BRICKWORK | 


IN THE 


DESSAU 
0 RIO VERTICAL RETORT 
INSTALLATIONS. 


4 = CONVEYING | | PATENT PRESSED STEEL TANKS. 


PLANTS MADE FROM FLANGED PLATES 4 FT. SQUARE. 


ANY CAPACITY IN MULTIPLES 
FEDS ‘COMPLETE WITH OF 4 FT. LENGTH, WIDTH, OR DEPTH. 
® 
ELEVATORS, HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW’S CARBURETTED 
WATER-GAS PLANTS. 
CONVEYORS, 


Aggregate capacity of Plants supplied, 
—-- 227,800,000 cubic feet daily. 


BREAKERS, &c. 


































































BIGGS, WALL, & CO., 

















. GAS ENGINEERS. 
s, FULL-WAY aun “METAL aAS-MAIN — A SPECIALITY. 





SEND FOR OUR SMALL-BRASS-FITTINGS CATALOGUE. 





Brass Gas-Fittings, Wrought-Iron Gas and S team Tubes, Coke Forks and Shovels aiways in Stock. 
Coke Barrows, Tools of all Descriptions. 


BIGGS, WALL, & CO.., 13, Cross Street, Finsbury, LONDON, 


AND AT 


Telegrams: ‘“‘RAGOUT LONDON,” Telephone: 278 CENTRAL, Hampden Works, NEW SOUTHGA ar 
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MILBOURNE’S PATENT 


Purifier 
Valwes 


fixed Inside or outside the Purifiers. 


C.¢ W. WALKER, Lto., 


Cannon Street, MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, 
London, E.C. DONNINGTON, SALOP. 


THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY C0., LTD,, 


Works: DARLINGTON. 
































‘*Whessoe”? Twin Rotary Washer-Scrubber (Patent No. 24,110 of 1903). Combined capacity 3,000,000 cub. ft. 
per diem, as supplied to The Walker and Wallsend Gas Company, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








London Office: 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY, Lt. 


Gas Retort, Fire-Clay, Red and Blue Brick Works, 
STOUR BRIDGE, 


give careful and prompt attention to execution of all Orders, and consequently 
give all-round satisfaction. 

















ial 


ie iielil 
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elsbach 


LiGuTtT 
Inverted Arc Lamp, | Fig, 623. 


J }- 
ON 











Welsbach-Kern 
(Patent) Inverted System 


Storm Proof— 
For Exterior Lighting. 













BRITISH MADE. BRITISH MADE. 








Width over all. 
Height over all. 


ee se tT 
t-light . . . 1 ft, 8 ins. 2-light . . . 1 ft. 5 ins. 
alight . . . 2ft. 4 ins, ome. sl. RG ie 
3-light . . . 2 ft. 4 ins. 4light . . . 1 ft. 8ins. 
4light . . . 2 ft. 7 ins. 












‘Three-Light, 





Fig. 623. 





FENAMELLED Green Steel Casing, fitted with Welsbach-Kern Inverted Burners, Gas and Air Regulators 

operated from outside. Sliding Door to give access to Burners for cleaning purposes. Fitted with Mag- 
nesia Nozzles, Welsbach Mantles, and Glass Mantle Protectors. Complete as shown. Highly efficient and 
regenerative. 

Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper Case. Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper C ase. 
t-light 4 feet 125 30/- 5/= extra. 3-light 12 feet 400 52/6 G/-= extra. 
2-light 8 feet 260 47/6 G/= extra. 4-light 16 feet 550 72/6 9/= extra. 

All on or off, or One light on and the rest off, "7/@ per Lamp extra. Cup and Ball, 3/G per Lamp extra. 


RENEWALS. 
Glass Mantle Protectors (Fig. 623) 3/44 per dozen, or in case lots of 5 gross, B3B/= per gross. 
I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. 
Clear Glass Globes, each 2/3 S/O S/M 9Q/=| Wired Globes, extra each Q2/= B= BBD 3/6 
» 9 », Bowelts 19/G 57/9 &S7/9 B3/= | Parabolic Reflector, extra , 3/6 G/= 7/6 nat 
Case contains . . 80 78 78 12 Welsbach Mantles, each Gd. subject as usual. 
The Welsbach Mantles for Upright lighting are “C,” “CX,” and “ Plaissetty,” price &4dl. each. 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO., LTD., 


Welsbach House, 344-354, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘WELSBACH LONDON.’ Teiephone 2410 NORTH. 
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Auq.Klenne 


Dortmund}. (Gervary), 


——S 6 ees © 








Chamber Furnaces 
R 


HoRIZNTAL VERTICAL JNCUNED 
FoR OFS AND CK 


=—=> 


JSoFfRR 97 CARMBERS Built ano 
BuiWine For R_DRIW PRoPUCTioN 


4322 Soo Chea. 


JN PoiNT oF EFFICEN@, COST oF 
PRopuction ano Resucs 


Best FoRTAGS inthe Dore. 
ZoooDWoRKMEN., 
ENQUIRIES AT Onc# ATTENDET To. 














MAIN LAYING, 


Paper by PERCY GRIFFITH, M.Inst.C.E., and BRUCE McGREGOR 
GRAY, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., before the Association of Water Engineers, 








A. The Authors used Flanged Pipes for the Rising Main up the 
Steep side of the Barff, and their experience proved that this was 
not an advantage, as the rigidity of the Jownts involved considerable 
difficulty in regurd to the depth of the Trench, and a good deal of 
Cutting to make the final Connections at each end of the Pipe-Line, 

B. In the case of the Delivery Main, the Joints were Ordinary 
Socket Joints, but made with Lead only. The only difficulty met 
with here was the necessity for pouring the Lead in at a suitable 
temperature to prevent it melting the Solid Lead Fillet, and running 
through into the Pipe. 

Cc. In some of the Smaller Branch Connections, Lead Wool 


was used, and proved highly successful. 





Particulars from 


THE LEAD WOOL CO., Lto., SNODLAND, KENT, 











EVERITT’S Patent 


TAR-FOG EXTRACTOR 


NAPHTHALENE REMOVER. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS 


ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, LTD., 


ELLAND, Yorks. 








A, LAIDLAW & SON ceoinpurgH, Lro. 


GAS METER 
MAKERS. 
DRY METERS 
TIN AND IRON CASES. 
WET METERS 


IN 

TIN AND IRON CASES 
witH ORDINARY anpb 

COMPENSATING DRUMS. . 





All Materials used in the 
Manufacture of these Meters 
are of the best quality, and 
the Workmanship of the 
Highest Standard. 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS 


EDINBURGH. 


6 LITTLE BUSH LANE 


LONDON E.C. 
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= Imitation is the sincerest Form 


| of Flattery. 








TRADE MARK 


Ly 


Tubes of other Origin are often Sold as 


MANNESMANN 








-| TUBES 
But none are Genuine if they do not bear 
our Trade Mark as per above facsimile. 
THE 
BRITISH MANNESMANN TUBE GO., 
Salisbury House, on 
LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C. 
: 


Makers of 
WELDLESS STEEL SPIGOT and FAUCET, SCREWED 
and SOCKETTED, FLANGED, &c., TUBES, TUBULAR 
LAMP POSTS, DRUMS,’ &c. 








CLEANING COOKERS 
LANTERN REFLECTORS 


Undoubtedly the Finest and Best Preparation on the 
Market for quickly removing Burnt Grease from 
the Enamelled Lining of Cookers and Cleaning 
Lantern Reflectors is 


Clarks 
“GASCOLITE.” 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


Can either be applied with a Brush, allowed to 
stand, Cold, for a few hours, or with Heat for about 
Half-an-Hour, when Liners and Reflectors can be 
washed off with Hot or Cold Water and will appear 
as new, or, put into Tanks with Boiling 
Water, when Liners and Reflectors will be cleaned 
in about 20 Minutes. 


In cases where a steam pipe is connected to 
bottom of tank, stoves or liners can be perfectly 
cleaned in 5 to 1o minutes. 


This Result can only be obtained at lightning 
speed by using ‘‘ Gascolite.” 


Now being used successfully by Gas Companies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Abrcad. 


For Trade Prices apply— 


CLAR HS 


LEAD & COLOUR WORKS CO. 


Specatete,” READING. 





Established 1832, 








Saige: 


en ee eee ee 
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CONTINUOUS CARBONIZATION 





K * 


Description and 


GLOVER-WEST 
PATENTS. 


Particulars of Tests 
will be forwarded 


on request. 


* K 


nHNOAND TK < 


GOST OF LABOUR 


REDUCED TO 


PER TON OF COAL CARBONIZED. 


See “JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING,” Nov. 2, 1909. 


WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT Co,, LTD., 


104, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


—d. 








LONDON, E.C. Engineers, 
legrams— M . 
menial we 18 oo cam MILES PLATTING, MANCH rs ER. 
Printed and Published by Watts Kine, at No, 11, Bot: 





Court, Fiext Sraeet, in the City or Lonpon,—Tuesday, Dec, 28, 1909, 





























J 


Vou. OVITT. No. 2433.) 


O’NEILL’S 








OXIDE 


GAS PURIFICATION & 
GHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 









Telegrams: “PURIFICATION, LONDON,” 
Telephone: 9144 Lonpon WALL, 


OURNAL= 








PALMERSTON HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. |. 














LONDON, DECEMBER 28, 


PUMPING ENGINES 


All Types fer ACID, &c. 












CAST-IRON OR STEEL TANKS 
Aagy Capacity. 


CHEMICAL PLANT. 


==~ S| HALLITE 





and Gas 
Compressors. 


MIXERS. 


TAR STILLS AND 
___ CONDENSERS. 


W.NEILL & SON, Lo. 


Engineers, Iren & Brass Founders, 
8T. HELENS JUNCTION. 


Telegrams: ‘Mux, St, Hetzxs.’ Telephone No, 20. 














TORBAY - - 
-= PAINT: 


The TORBAY PAINT C0. 


26, 27, & 28, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
8, India Buildings, Fenwick St., Liverpool. 
Alse at Brixham & Dartmouth, Devon. 











a 
TRADE OC MARE. 
Y 
SY 


JOHN RUSSELL & CO., LTD., 


Established at the ret are pe of Gas Lighting, 


TUBES & FITTINGS 


For GAS, WATER, and STEAM, 
STOCKS, TAPS, and DIES. 


CHANDELIERS AND BRASS FITTINGS. 


CAS IIGHTING 


WATER SUPPLY & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT 


1909. 












(ReeisTeERED as A NEWSPAPER, 


[61st Year. Price 6d. 


Asbestos High-Pressure 
Sheeting. 


HALLITE DOUGLAS, LIMITED, 


106, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 

















Makers of 


GASHOLDERS, eo 
TANKS (C.I. or Steel), <5 > 
PURIFIERS, 


WASHERS, 


See Advt. last and next — 
Telegrams: ** GASHOLDER.’ 














Pendants and Brackets for Prepayment 
Meter Supplies. 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC, 


WALSALL, WEDNESBURY, BIRMINGHAM. 












PARKINSON aw W. 





Parkinson Branch: LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM, 


See Advertisement on p. 860. 


& B. COWAN, LtD.. 








Cowan Branch: LONDON, MANCHESTER, 


See Advertisement on Third Page of Wrapper 


EDINBURGH, & SYDNEY, N.S.W, 





JAMES McKELVIE & CO, 


Coal Owners, 


Cannel and Gas Coal Contractors, 
17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


87 and 38, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

24, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


33 and 44, MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
CARDIFF. 






Prices and A s of all the Principal Canael, 
Gas, and Steam Coals forw. op 
application. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 













STEWARTS AND 


41, OSWALD STREET, 
GLASGOW. BIRM 


wer ver aero S reer or 





NILE STREET, 


LLOYDS, Limitep. 


INGHAM. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
CARDIFF, AND LEEDS. 


TW SVD 40} Sdadid NOdl 










TUBES 
& 
FITTINGS. 













LOM 
RANELAGH WORKS, 
ROYAL AVENUE, CHELSEA. 
TELEPHONE : Kensington 1140. 
WIRE: “* Dry Meters London." 















GEORGE GLOVER & CO., Li. 


NO SPRING in 


Can be fitted with 


or with 


LEEDS: 
9, DEWSBURY ROAD. 
TELEPHONE: No. 2934. 
WIRE : ** Meters, Leeds.” 





LATEST PATTERN 


SLOT METER. 


the latter with or without Reeves’ Patent Bolt. 


CHELSEA. 


any Part of the Mechanism. 





COLSON’S STRONG 8OX, 
“M & M” LOCK, 














MANCHESTER: 
GAYTHORN METER WORKS, 
EASTON STREET. 
TELEPHONE: No. 9171. 
WIRE: “Slot, Manchester." 


‘wenouasTIOgIN — "da aE 
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MACPHERSON'S 


EXTRA REFINED 


EXHAUSTER OIL. 


This Superior Oil has been Well Received by Gas 
Engineers, and is giving Every Satisfaction. 





SAMPLES WITH PLEASURE. 


DONALD MAGPHERSON & CO., Ltn. 


KNOTT MILL, MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams: “* Foochow, Manchester.” 





Telephone: 897 National. 





ARROL-FOULIS 
Stoking Machinery 


HYDRAULIC COKE PUSHERS 


(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT). 


WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE OPERATION 


LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO. , Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


[See Illustrated Advertisement, Dec. 21, p. 844.] 





DUGREN AL 


IFDEN & alt 


93 EAST PARADE, tw 





GAS EXHAUSTING PLANT. 


Fig. 531. 


The above is an example of our recent practice for Exhausting Plants of large capacity; the Engine and Exhauster being both 
mounted together as shown, on a Cast-iron combination under bed, doing away with the necessity for expensive foundations, the two 


fly-wheels giving an even wear in the crank-shaft bearings. 
be coupled on the other side later on. 
to practical perfection, and we can guarantee its effectual working. 


VALVES OF ALL TYPES AND SIZES. 


The Engine can be supplied of power suitable for driving another Exhauster to 
The regulation by means of our Hydraulic Regulator and Equilibrium Throttle Valve is now brought 


TAR, LIQUOR, AND WATER PUMPS. 





THE BRYAN DONKIN COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Offices and Works: 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Telegraphic Address 
**DONKIN, CHESTERFIELD. yd 


London Office: Parliament Mansions, Victoria 8t., WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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COWAN’S 
RETORT-HOUSE 
GOVERNORS 


(As devised by Mr. Cuarves C. Carpenter, of the South Metropolitan Gas Company) 


HAVE MORE THAN REALIZED EXPECTATIONS. 


They ensure: 


Uniformity of Pressure or Vacuum 
within the Hydraulic Main, 


Increased and Constant Illuminating Power, 


The Maximum Yield of Gas per Ton of Coal, 


and other advantages which speedily tend to recoup the first cost. 





MANY REPEAT ORDERS RECEIVED. 


OVER 550 OF THESE GOVERNORS HAVE BEEN INSTALLED AT 
251 GAS-WORKS. 





PARKINSON ann W. & B. GOWAN, Lro. 


(COWAN BRANCH), 


Fitzalan Street Works, Dalton Street Works, Buccleuch Street Commonwealth Meter Works, ‘Hill Street 
Kennington Road, Newtown, Works, Macquarie Place, Works, 


LONDON, S.E. | MANCHESTER. | EDINBURGH. | SYDNEY, N.S.W. BELFAST. 


Tel. Nos, 1710 & 1711 City. Telephone No. 1545 City. Telephone No. 753. Telephone No. 2520. Telephone No. 107 Y. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADORESSES: 
“DISC, LONDON.” **DISC, MANCHESTER.” **DISC, EDINBURGH.” **DISC, SYDNEY.” 
Telegraphic Codes used, Ai and A.B.C. sth Edition. Special Code furnished on application. 
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THE GAS-METER COMPANY, Ln. 


Manufacturers of 


GROLL’S Patent Improveo DRY GAS METERS, 


SLOTS, PREPAYMENTS, ORDINARIES. 


Telephones: Nat. 142 Dalston. 340 Oldham 1995 Dublin. 2918 Manchester. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Meter, London,'' "* Meter, Okdham,” “ Meter, Dublin," ** Meter, Manchester.'’ 

Letters: 238, Kingsland Road, Union Street, Hanover Street, 18, Atkinson Street, 
LONDON. OLDHAM. DUBLIN. MANCHESTER, 


Agent for Scotland: THOS. WATSON, 34, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 








TRADE 


= 
The [Oulsometer- Z A Steam Pump with no moving parts but the 
Steam Pump. Valves; needing no Lubrication, and 


having large valve- way and passages 
for Pumping dirty Water. For duties in Gas-Works, 
such as pumping 





Tar or Ammoniacal 


Liquor, filling Gas- PUMP holder Tanks, 
Sinking and Foundation Work, it is unequalled. It 








needs no skilled 
Pulsometer Engineering C21 || atten- FOR HARD WORK. tion, and 
LONDON: Ofc; & 63, Queen Victoria St., £.c.| | Works as well in the open as under cover. 


READING: Works, 
Nine Elms Iron Works. 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia up to 
20°75 per cent. Nitrogen. 


For Prices apply tothe SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.” 



































A BOON TO MASTER, MAN, and MACHINE, 


TAUFFER'S ...:: 
TRADE MARK. 
romasrecees LUBRIGANT ” 

TAN DARD MACHINE GREASE, 


AVING UP TO <> PER GENT. OVER LIQUID OIL. 
Patent “Unbreakable” & “Telltale” Stauffer Lubricators. 


SOLE MAKERS | 1, GT. GEORGE ST., WESTMINSTER, 


TRIER BROS LONDON. 


"9 CUMBERLAND WORKS, NEW CHURCH RD., CAMBERWELL 
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